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T he author, cluriug hLs several sojounis and long 
residence in England, having addressed probably 
• more public audiences in the hingdom on various topics 
'than any other American, dedicates and presents this 
volume to those vdio have listened to him vnth that 
attention, respect, and sjnnpathy 'which he 'v\tl11 remember 
to the last 'v^dth sincere and deep satisfaction. The four 
Lectures and the short Speeches here dedicated and 
tendered to their good\vill, in token of his pleasant 
' remembrance of it, contain a kind of rcBiimc of the 
sentiments and vie'ws he has laboured to put foith, by 
tongue and pen, on both sides of the Atlantic, dining 
the last twenty-five years, and 'wliich arc as apposite 
and applicable now to the questions to which they relate 
when he first essayed to address the public mind 
upon them. Although he devoted several yearn to the 
. advocacy of an Ocean Penny Postage, and presented the 
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subject at a public meeting in almost eveiy considerable 
toum in England, Scotland, and Ireland, lie gives in 
tin's collection no extracts from bis speeches on those 
occasions, because he anticipates that the postal reform 
proposed null soon be realized, and that, consequently, 
the armiments he used to advance it would lose the 
interest or jiropriety which they might othervnse possess. 
For the same reason he has not tahen a page from hLs 
speeches on “ Compensated Emancipation,” a proposition 
on which he addressed a public audience in nearly every 
town and considerable village in the ISoi-them States of 
America, travelling for tliis puipose ton thousand miles 
in one season. Though still believing as fully as he did 
then that if the offer had been made on the part of the 
Free States to buy out slavery by compensation from 
the national Treasury or the national Domains, tlie 
“ domestic institution ” of the South might have been 
extinguished without being drowned out in human blood, 
still the airthor refrains from preserving in tliis collection 
any of the arguments he urged in favour of the peaceful 
mode of adjustment which he laboured so long and so 
hard to promote. It is now' too late to question or 
discuss “w’hat might have been.” The great problem 
has been solved — ^in blood; tears may have been too 
late, if the nation had wept them. 

The foTir Lectiues embrace a inther wide raiigo as w'cll 
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as diversity of topics, 'vv’Iiich the Icamccl and critical 
reader may regard as intlier superficially treated. But if 
lie lias ever essayed to address a public audience on any 
similar subject, he vrill appreciate the diflicultj' of pre- 
senting a full development of it in the space of a single 
hour and to a miscellaneous audience, including even 
children in yeai*s as well as intellect. In endeavouring 
to make the subject interesting as well as intelligible to 
his heai'ei*s, he must often employ homel}’' figures and 
language, wliicli would not be customaiy nor necessary 
to the professor’s chair. In fact, a popular lecturer must 
be superficial, measiucd by the standard of a college 
professor ; but the cream of a subject is generally super- 
ficial, and if he skims it successfully for his popular 
audience, he contributes perhaps as much to their in- 
struction and entertainment as they are able to receive 
or he to give. This unpretentious merit is the only one 
the author aspired to in the Lectures which form the first 
half of the present TOlume. 

The Short Speeches at the various Peace Congi'esses, 
and at the Anniversaries of the London and American 
Peace Societies, will embody the principles and senti- 
ments which the author has laboured for nearly thirty 
yeai's to bring before the public mind in Evuope and 
America, in the various publications he has edited, as 
well as by living speech on the platform. Many who 
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listenccl. “to tlioni lit tliG time of tlieir iittenmcej und fm 
more who fii-st read them now, may not he able to sympa- 
thize ndth the doctrines they express, hut it is the hopeful 
prerogatire of faith to believe that the day will come 
when Governments and peoples will recognise theii* trath 
and force, and a,ct upon them in local and international 
societ}'. 

On the whole, whatever defects in style, diction, or 
loiric a learned criticism may detect and condemn, the 
author believes the spiidt that pervades the volume will 
be generally recognised and approved. 

Bnnmmniir, Jfav 20, 'X, 1SG9. 
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use of the gi'cat masses of socjctj'. The most subtle 
agencies, principles, and combinations in nature’s realm 
have been brought forth from the dreamy mysticisms in 
Avhich they 'svere enveloped for centuries. They have 
become nicoipoi'ated vdth the occupations of common 
life. They have been domesticated vdth the farmer, 
mechanic, and merchant, to serve as helpmeets in cveiy 
department of human indiistiy. The command given to 
the father of tlio itice, to subdue the caHh and its ele- 
ments to tbeir servdee, has been carried out b}’ his 
posterity to such extraordinaiy ramifications of that in- 
junction, that nearly the whole of Christendom has taken 
to a habit of boastful exultation at what has been done 
in tliis direction. "What next ? what more ? are natural 
and popular questions, in view of past achievements. 
Are there any new forces in the dynamics of nature to 
^ n 
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be discovered and applied to tbe nse of man? Are there' 
any new and subtle combina^tions in its wide laboratory 
which science may invent or analyse to the advantage of 
the world % There may be snch • time v/ill determine it. 
But enough has been developed already to show that 
there are central principles and concentric combinations 
which not only run through the entire domain of natui’e, 
but through the whole compass and constitution of human 
society, videning outward, and ascending upAvard, until, 
for aught we know, they cross over the cu’ciimference of 
human interests and destinies, and carry them sway into 
the central realm of celestial existencies. “ Ordei’,” said 
one who made the saying sound like a DhTue axiom, 

“ Order is Heaven’s fii-st law.” But order Avould need 
no laAv, nor even exist as a notion, AAmre there no di- 
A-ersity of essences and agencies. Order is not the ririd 
exactness of one mind’s motion, of one life’s sphere of 
action, or of one Avheel’s revolution. It is the grand 
law of society, of companionsliij) in the world of mind, 
and of combination in the world of matter ; and it runs 
through both on parallel radii to the centre throne of 
Divine government. It matters not AA^hether \<re trace 
the Avorking of this laAv from the circumference to the 
centre, or from the centre to the circumference, Ave shall 
see in either direction the series of concentric haimonies 
Avhich it was designed to establish. Let us, then, begin, 
not at the centre, but at the circumference, of this car- 
dinal laA7 of order, and- follow it up from the primary 
combinations of nature’s realm to that point Avhere it 
intersects AAuth the constitution of human society, and 
determines the Physiology of Nations. 



F'lrc A^aliofts. 


o 

One luindrecl veal's ago tlio primary elements of the 
material ■svoi'kl vrovo a])parcntly hut a little hotter knovai 
to the gi'cat majority of the 2)coj)le than tlicy v’erc to 
Noah axul Iiis family vlieu the}" left the ark. All the 
iirailahle, knowledge in regard to them was 

"encralhied and coinjireheudcd in the tcmis, earth, air, 
fire, and water. A few men, scattered over Christeiulom, 
of sus])ected learning, lU'ctcnded to analyse these tilings, 
and to say that they were not independent substances, 
hut composed of different elements, cxi>stuig in different 
foims of comhiiiation. Dut lliese men were chemists or 
^alchymisis^ the lii-st-coiisins to soothsayers and conjiirors, 
men suspected of improper intimacy with the black aids, 
.and with the 2)rmce of darkness himself. The facts 
they developed lay sterile for yearn as impracticable 
•curiosities, fit only for discussion in the secluded schools 
-of cloistered science. How slowlj" and jx^dufully they 
worired their v»"ay into jioj^iilar comi^rehension and use 1 
Wliat a head sea of sus^iicion and doubt they encoun- 
tered ! What jDCitiiiacious and unreasoning obstinacy of 
the common mind rejected and reviled them teaching I 
The histoiy of what may well be called the martjm-age of 
•science is so familiar, so often cited, that it lias come to 
be regarded as trite and haclaicyed. We will not trace 
back the loiig and painful process b}" which the most 
important, -the most hel2)ful forces, laws, and combi- 
nations of nature have been developed :uid brought into 
active service for man’s comfoi’t. It vdll suffice to say 
that some of the most abstruse and mysterious sciences 
vrhich the common two centuries ago, regarded 

ns allied to witchemft, are now working hand in hand 

sa 
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^vitli the most common and rustic occupations. Those 
principles and combinations which the chemist evolved 
in his dark and bolted cabinet, have been brought to the 
comprehension and daily use of millions. And what is 
leather singular and promising withal, that class of the 
community which seemed at the very antipodes of this 
science and its investigations, are now making the great- 
est use of its teachings in their avocations. The farmeis, 
at the time when chemistry was closeted with its crucible 
under the ban of them suspicion, were px'obably the 
most depressed and benighted class of society everywhere. 
They had but recently emerged from serfdom, were 
rarely able to read, and still constituted the peasantry 
of different countries. A whole century had seldom ^vit- 
nessed any accession to their knowledge, even in regard 
to their ovn occupation, though it had absorbed all their 
thouglits. Many of them still turned the earth with the 
butt-end of a beech saplmg for the plough-beam, and 
with its toughest root for the ploughshare. All the skill, 
economj^, and judgment they applied to agriculture were 
hereditary, coming dovm to them through a thousand 
yeai's. What could the chemist do for such a class, for 
such an occupation ? When and how could they ever be 
brouirht vdtliin the reach of Ms mvsterious science ? to 
compreliend and apply its principles 1 to take liold of its 
complicated abstrusities, its delicate and subtle combi- 
nations, and turn tliem to tlieir own advantage 1 

"Well miabt tbe chemist and farmer of the seventeenth 
century ask these questions wnth mutual surprise and in- 
credulity. But the chemist and fanner of to-day can give 
these questions an answer containing the most astonisliing 
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fact in tlie progi’css of luiman kno^vlcclge. The two mciij 
one representuig the most abslruso science, the other the 
most common department of mnnnal labour, wlio were 
sundered hj’’ the ^vddest mental disparity and disfellowship 
two centuries ago, now stand in tlic closest aflinity and 
companionshij'). 15^ow, no man in the commnnity has 
such a 's^’ide and varied interest in the law of combination 
as the fanner ; no one has such motives to consult the 
chemist and apply liis teachings ; no one has such 
practical reasons for loiowing the different properties of 
the soil, tl)e composition of jdants, the elements of aii', 
water, and fire, and the action of these elements in 
different fonns of co-working. Books and pci’iodicals 
without number are published exprcssl}’' for liLs guidance 
in this law of combination. They teach him to apply it 
to the feitilizei's prepared for his fields. They show him 
what mineral elements enter into the stinicture of various 
plants; what are the respective proportions of phosphates 
and potash in the stiiiw of wheat, barley, lye, and oats ; 
of gluten, sugai', and starcli in diflerent kinds of grain ; 
■what are the nutritive properties of potatoes, caiTols, and 
turnips. Wlien his own science will Jiot solve the 
question, it is no uncommon thing for the faimer of the 
present day to box up a square foot of tlio common soil 
of his farm and send it to some distant univei-sity, to be 
analysed by an agricultural chemist, in order to asceitaiu 
what quality it lacks for the growth of this or that land 
of grain or roots, and how’ he may supply the wanting 
element. He ploughs and sows by the law of combina- 
tion. He applies it in every direction by a process which 
he calls cro^Bing, He crosses his soils, and obtains new' 
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capacities of production. He crosses liis seeds, and pro- 
duces ne'v^r varieties of gi'ain and roots. He ctoss^s 
fruit-trees, by giTifting or innoculation, and obtains better 
kinds of apples, pears, and peacbes. He crosses the blood 
of bis borses, cattle, sbeep, and swine, and gets improved 
varieties of barnyard stock. Crossing is tbe simple, Saxon 
term wbicb tbe fanner gives to tbat gx'eat law of combina- 
uion wliicb runs not only tbrougb tbe wbole world of 
matter, but tbrougb tbe wliole world of mind, shaping 
all its moral and political stmetures. 

Hot one in a thousand, even of tbe most scientific men 
of tbe present day, lias attained to any definite idea of 
what this cardinal law of creation lias -wrought from tbe 
beginning of its action upon tbe elements ; what new 
fomis of beauty it has produced in tbe vegetable domain 
of nature ; what new petals, leaves, and tints it has given 
to our choicest flowers ; what new fomis and qualities to 
plants Ave most prize for use and ornament ; Avbat new 
dimensions, complexions, and delicious flavoims to tbe 
fruits of our orchards and gardens ; what new shapes, sizes, 
and properties to gmins and roots for man and beast. 
FolloAring tliis central, ever-Avorking law across tbe 
rcgciabic domain of Hatui’c into her animal kingdom, Ave 
see it producing there the same important and beautiful 
tiunsformations. What it has already Avrougbt in this 
depariment, fcAv, even of tbe most inquisitive and curious, 
bat e CA’er undertaken to ascertain or describe. Every 
body knows, even children of ten yeai-s, tbat, some day 
or other, the most enormous, unsightly, unsjmimetrical 
monsters and reptiles ba^A'e Ihmd upon tbe globe and 
infested its waters. Tbe very pictures of these ugly, 
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ill-fonncd bnitcs are enough to tlirow sensitive natures 
that dream of them into a nightmare. But when they are 
represented as laige as life in nide slatuaiy of brick and 
mortar, as in the park of the Crystal Palace at Sydenhami 
they outrage all our ideas of animal propriety of form and 
character: compared with the mc.st ungainly creatine 
that now 'ivalks the earth, the best of ilicni is like SatjT 
to Hypenon, Tliese creatures had tlicir day and genera- 
tion. Tliey doubtless giew by that on which tliey fed ; 
and that on which Ihej- fed was unquestionably as gross 
as the flesh and form which tliat feeding made. The hiw 
of combination uras probably as undeveloped in the 
vegetable as in the animal kingdom at that epoch of the 
earth’s history. But it worked on and iipwaixl, until tho 
earth was not only covered "with new vegetation, but 
with a new set of animals to feed njion it. And all those 
animals which have Lecii subjugated to the sendee of 
man have doubtless come to their pi'cscut character and 
mine tliTOugh lliat long, slow process of development 
which the faimcr would call crossing or grading. And 
yet, after a thousand years of tliis process, thcro v»'ero 
never so man}* new foims of combination suggested and 
adopted for tho further impi-ovcmcnt of tlicso animals as 
at the present moment. Hoi'scs, cattle, 8hcci>, swine, and 
even poultry, are conveyed by steam and sail over the 
widest oceans and continents for this express purpose. 
Savants^ statesmen, ambassadors, men of tlio highest 
culture and refinemenl^ make long journeys to attend con- 
ventions of these animals, and enthusiastic connoisseiu's 
run almost into a rhapsody in describing their qualities 
when pure or mixed. 
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'W'c liavc now followcrl the law of combination tlirougli 
tbe two outennost cu*clc5? of the material world — tbo 
vegetable and animal. We arc now to ascend into tbe 
tbinl and last circle into wbicb I sball venttiro to in- 
troduce you at tills time. That is, tbe circle of liumanity, 
with some of its varieties and combinations, .actual and 
prospect ive. Un entering this broad area of investiga- 
tion. let us cany with us those standards .md similes of 
measurement and valuation Avliich wo applied to tlie 
lower circles of vegetable and animal life. The simpler 
the terms we adojjt, the more clearly defined and in- 
telligible, to young and old, will bo the facts and ideas we 
may evolve in regard to the great problem boforo us. In 
other words, let us take the farmer’s homely manual, and 
apply its simple, Saxon /ormvh to this important and 
comi»licated subject. There .arc two or three rules .and 
ch.ar.icl^ristics of his standard of estimation which we 
should remember on the threshold of our 1 ‘oflcctions and 
in.'piirics. lie tlraws no invidious comparisons between 
elements of those spontaneous or ni*tificial combinations 
so iniport.ant to his occupation and intcrosts. Ho deals 
fairly with them all, .allotting to cadi its , proper use, 
value, and honour. He does not undertake to say whidi 
is the most import-ant ingredient of his soil, $Uex or 
marl ; or wliich is the most valuable properly of his 
wheat, ghticn, sta 7 vli, or sugar ; or which is the best blood 
of his graded stock, J)evo7isMre or D^irham. Is or does the 
chemist tell us which is the most vital element of the 
blood that circulates in our veins, alhimcn or Jthrbi; or 
which is the most essential to the air we breathe, oxygen 
or nitrogen. The aggregate result of the combination is 
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tlic gTcat parainount interest. There is one more circum- 
stance I Avould ask you to hear in mind, as ^vc proceed, 
v,diich is familiar to every household. The most useful 
of all our comhinations arc those of elements v'hich ai'C 
as repugnant to each other as possible ; vdiich cflervcsce 
and splutter v'ith the most obstinate antagonisms 'svheii 
bix>uglit together ; vdiich, to use a common simile, are as 
unlike ns oil and v’atcr, or honey and vinegar, but vdiich, 
by the mediation of a third clement, unite and form a 
harmonious and valuable compound. Thus, in many 
cases, the more antagonistic arc the elements, the more 
useful and nccessaiy is their combination. This fact let 
me again ask you to keep in mind, and to applj*, as wo 
now advance to the main department of our subject. 

In the family circle of mankind, there is a certaui 
number of distinct mccs at the present day, TTov^ many 
tliere 'were three thousand years ago no one will under- 
take to say. We 'svill not now stop to consider the 
peculiarities of climate, soil, and occupation, which have 
tended to indhddualize these races, and to perpetuate that 
difference of fonn, Stature, complexion, and chaincter, 
which now distinguishes one from the other. One great 
fact will serve us as a point of departure. Tlicy all 
received the Ci'st elements or aspects of their individuality 
on the continent of Asia. A mystery, which we will 
not undertake to fathom, is involved in the movements 
by which they scattered themselves over the globe, and 
produced such vaiieties of religions, language, liabits, 
physical, mental, and moml chamcteristics. We know 
that many of these races have disappeared from the face 
of the earth altogether; that, in fact, nearly all the 
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aboriginal inhabitants of tiie various continents, and of 
the islands of the v'orld, seem destined, Idee the inferior 
ordei's of the animal creation %ye liave noticed, to be ex- 
tinguisbed, either by absor2)tion into more vigorous raees, 
or by that slow process of mortality which has melted 
away their predecessors. One thmg, however, is evident 
and inevitable : it Ls the will and working of Divine 
Pro\’idence that this law of combination, iri’cspective and 
indejiendcnt of human antagonisms, shall move onward 
and upward through the whole domain of manldnd, until 
the earth shall be covered and cultivated by higher 
orders of humanity than inliabited it in the first centuries 
of its existence. The will and working of Drovidence are 
the only vohmtary agencies perceptible in these slow but 
mighty transformations. iSTeither the individual man, 
nor the confedei-ate nation, is a vdlling or conscious part}* 
to the ju’occss. In the lower circles of A'cgetablc and 
animal life, man is as busy as a bee, full of enthusiasm 
and ingenuity in blending different properties and quali- 
ties, and producing new forms of Ijcauty and perfection ; 
but, in the great circle of his ov.m physical nature and 
existence, he is a silent, passive, and almost unconscious 
subject of the lavr of combination. 'SVith all his immense 
and intense interest in his ovn pIiA'sical character and 
well-being, he never thinks of grading lumcm blood by 
any blending in order to make a more perfect man, in 
strength, stature, or complemon. The nation, of which 
he is a component indi^-idual, never absorbs nor amalga- 
mates itself with another in order to acquire cai)acities 
which it lacks and needs, or to ihij)art them to a neigh- 
bouring community. On the contrary, no combinations 
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ill tlie realm of nature liavc encountered sucli mutual 
antagonisms, or have produced such protracted and vehe- 
ment repulsions, emotions, and cfTorvcscencc, as the union 
of contiguous races of mankind. And vliat is a striking 
fact, those races to rvhich amalgamation is the most 
necessary, which, without it, can never attain to that 
statiiJs of national vigour and civil liberty to which tlicy 
individually aspire, are pitting themselves against each 
other in the shaiiiest forms of repugnance. At this verj-- 
moment the whole of Europe, and h.alf of America, are 
passing through a profound emotion, in consequence of 
these hereditary' and almost invincible antagonisms be- 
tween conterminous races, on wliicli, in some cases, the 
same sun of cimlizalion has shone for a thousand yeara. 
And it is for this reason that I have ventured, on this 
occasion, to ask your attention to f few thoughts on the 
Physiology' of Nations, or of those nations with which 
we have most to do. 

At this stage of our subject, we may safely take it for 
granted that all those mental and moral capacities ujron 
•which humanity must depend chiefly for its destined 
development and progi'ess are concentrated in races 
elaborated by Promdence in Europe. Tlio Star of the 
East has not sot ; it has risen to a meridian from w'hich 
its light has flooded another continent, leaving the lands 
illuminated by its morning beams in the dim and dusky 
t'wilight of ci'vilization. All that can move or imj)ress 
mankind has left Asia, and followed the star of empire in 
its westward course. Even the Star of Bethlehem shone 
but a brief period over the favoured region that saw its 
first rays of mercy and gloiy, and it, too, followed the 
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movement of the voi-ld’s energetic mind in the same 
direction. Tlie centres of Christianity and civilization 
shifted to another continent, vhere their light and life 
might be fed vith more vigorous qualities of human 
character. 

Histoiy has transmitted to us but little accurate hnov'- 
ledgc of the aboriginal inhabitants of the various coun- 
tries of Eiu’ope. Then* tribes doubtless differed from 
each other in language, character, and customs as much 
as did the Eorth American Indians ■svhen that continent 
■was firat discovered and settled by our ancestoin. They 
emdently occupied the same scale of moral and intellec- 
tual being ; they were equally pagan and benighted, and 
equally unable to compete in vitality with the more 
•\ngorous races that subdued them. Most of them have 
shared the same fatc^Vith the aboririnos of America. 
They have been extinguLshed or absorbed, until fev.' ves- 
tiges of then- distinctive existence remain. The ]iopu- 
lations that supjdantcd or succeeded them present a long 
list in hi.story : but they may .all be generalized in two 
grand divisions, one of which we will call the Lafin, the 
other the Teutonic race. On the character and combination 
of these two races hangs the progress of civilization, 
.'science, lil)erty, a.nd .all the great temporal interests of 
manldnd. 2so tavo contiguous portions of the lunnan 
family ea'cr differed more avidoly in character and career. 
The Latins made Loine the boasted metrojralis and mis- 
tress of the avorld. Its gates and temples avere hung 
from year to year avith the fresh troj)hics of their anc- 
torious arms. Their terrible legions trod doavn the 
cffcmin.atc and demoralized nationalities of Asia and 
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Africa, and the rude Celtic tribes of ’Western Europe. 
But there Tvas one race thej” never could subdue,— a light- 
haired, blue-eyed race that peopled Central and Northern 
Europe to the fripd 7^nc ; a race 'whose nidc cnci^y of 
character and "u-ill a centiuy’s struggle 'U'ith the vaunted 
coiifiucrors of the world could not bend nor tame ; a race 
who«!e niggpd ■virtues no temptations could seduce or 
undermine, whose moral nen'o and sinew grew stronger 
by endurance, as Borne gi'ew weaker by every disease of 
intcnial corruption ; a race which had no uTitten lan- 
guage wlicu Cicero was in his glory, which had no 
capital nor centre of population equal to a three-year- 
old American village wlicn its allied tribes smote the 
Boman legions in the forests of Germany, or when tho 
Eternal City tottered to its fall before tho imcivilizcd 
honlas of Nortliem Euroiic ; a race which to this day 
never has had a Borne, nor a Paris, nor a St. Fetersbuigh, 
wliich has no distinctive capital now, neither in Vienna, 
nor Berlin, nor Frankfort, nor Hamburgh, nor in Copen- 
hagen, nor Stockholm. This remarkable race, with its 
German, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, and Ice- 
landic families, wo call tho Teutonic. 'Wliat tliis element 
has done, and is yet to do, in tlie mental and political 
career and character of modem nations, is not left to 
fimciful deduction, but is established in the capital facts 
of their history. 

Wlien Borne fell, the Latin race possessed nearly all 
the elements of Christianity and civilization in Europe. 
The Germans or Teutons wore still x^gan, wandering 
-tribes, witli no science, literature, nor 'even a written 
language. The log or leaf cabins of Germany, compared 
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tlie magnificent arcliitectnre and sculpture of Italy, 
would seem to measure tlie intellectiial difibrence between 
tliem. But as the bumble fisliemen of Galilee were 
cbosen tlie Apostles of Cluistianity to tbe world, so were 
tbe rude hunters of German forests honoured by Provi- 
dence with a mission of kindred dignity in the develop- 
ment of Christianized civilization. Prom that time to 
the present moment the Dndne hand and Avill may be 
most strildngl}'’ seen in combining the Teutonic and 
Latin races to form a people that shall cover the globe, 
and cany forward universal humanity to the acme of 
its earthly destiny. Although the union of these two 
races is to be the grandest residt of the law of combina- 
tion in the history of mankind, — altliough it is to re- 
mould the moral and political condition of the world, and 
to afiect intensely and for ever the character and rela- 
tionships of the earth’s populations, — still not one 
statesman, not one politicad pliilosopher in a hundred 
has kept his eye on the process, or measured the conse- 
quences of its consummation. 

Ko sooner had E-ome, the great Latin metropolis, been 
uncrovmed as mistress of the world, than the Teutons 
inaugurated that unconscious mission to which Provi- 
dence had assigned them. Their populations multiplied 
vdth a fecundity hitherto unknown to the world j and, 
as they increased in number, them inherent and indomi- 
table energy of character seemed to take new thews of 
moral vigour. In the full apostolic number of twelve 
tribes, they went forth in every direction, absorbing 
other races, or imparting to them their own qualities of 
character. The Scandinaman branch of the family 
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puslicd tlicir cxpcditioiw over the seas that almost sur- 
I'Oimdcd them, and. crossing over into Kussin, planted 
a race of kings at its metropolis. A Saxon branch, 
irom. the other extremity of its tcrritoiy, crossed over to 
Great Britain. Fiem Schlcsvvig Holstein and Friesland 
otiicrs pre«;«ed castwai'd and sonthvrard, each doing its 
part in the pjecess arranged by Pro^ndenco to mould a 
noTV charaei-’r for the nations. 

Hie if-land of Great Britain was tlio gieat claboratoiy 
for working Ihu lavr of combination to its grandest issue. 
Tliat small roa-girt teiritoiy was selected for this mighty 
and magniiicent opemtiou. TIici'c the Teutonic and 
Latin races were to be blended in a people which should 
combine the best qualities of botli, and colonize them nil 
over the world. In the fii-st place, the territory dioscn 
for this cxtmordinai^^ amalgamation 'was the most fa- 
vourable that could be found in Europe. It was an 
island, just large enough for the purpose, of n good nor- 
thern latitude, and at a convenient distance from tlio 
Continent. Its climate, never subject to quick and 
severe extremes of heat and cold, was most auspicious for 
building up a 3icw and powerful race. The qualities of 
its soil, and the minerals beneath it, all combined to fit 
it for tbc grand design of Providence. A scries of seem- 
ingly incoherent events might appear to the superficial 
observer to have determined the different stages of the 
process ; but to the mind that studies the order and sig- 
nificance of these occuiTences, they ore the consecutive 
links of the chain by which the grand result was to he 
reached. It was indispensable to the character of the 
new people 'to be formed, that tlie ayriexiltural brancth of 
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tlie Teutonic family sliould fii'st migrate to Britain, and 
establisli their character and occupation there on a basis 
%7]iich should never be subverted nor seriously affected 
by any subsequent population ; for, vdthout agiiculture, 
sea-faring enterprise would have become pii'acy. If the 
Scandinavian Teutons, or the Danes, had come first to 
England, they would have made it a nest of pii'ates 
preying upon the plunder of neighbouring countries* 
But such was not the ordering of Providence. The 
rural, home-loving, patient, plodding, blue-eyed, and 
light-haired Saxons came first. They had not the 
slightest maritime genius in the world, but took to farm- 
ing with all the natural predilections with which their 
northern cousins, the Danes, took to the sea and to a 
corsair life. 

Eor nearly five centuries the Saxons had the best part 
of the island of Great Britain to themselves, and estab- 
lished their character upon it for ever. Its fertile soil 
they could plough at all seasons of the year, and sow in 
months when snow covered the old homeland of Ger- 
many. For nearly twice the space of time that the 
American continent has been settled by the English 
race, they had the full sway of theii' genius and 'svill 
without any hostile intermption from the continent of 
Europe. Dui^ing this period they probably absorbed the 
aboriginal tribes of England proper, which were branches 
of the Celtic family, partially Latinised by the Homans. 
If they were substantially the same as the Welsh family 
of Celts, their amalgamation 'svith the Saxons must have 
contributed to the result several energetic and valuable 
qualities. 
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About a tiioiisrmd years of the period Trhidi Provi- 
dence employed in elaborating a nevr race for the future 
j)eoplmg of the glnbo had now passed away. Two 
capilal events had marked and formed each a stage of 
the proc'*'!';. First, the Bomnn conquest and occupation, 
which IrL'icl about four hundred years, or just long 
onougli t^i impress upon the more advanced populations 
of the island some of tlie elements of Latin ci^dlizacion, 
blood, language, and i-cligion. The second event was the 
Saxon immigration, conquest, and rule, wliicli lasted 
nearly five huiulrcd years, at the end of wliich we haw a 
race occup}*ing an island, and yet without the slightest 
maritime genius or propensity in tlie world. Wliile the 
Saxons in England were ploughing its rich soil, the 
Scsindina^nan Teutons of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
were ploughing every league of sea from tlie North Pole 
to the (equator, from Iceland to Greenland, from Copen- 
hagen to Constantinople, canying tho barbarous and 
daring mids of corsairs to every accessible shore. Their 
indomitable and ubiquitous scorMngs were everywhere a 
terror, and in tho litanies of nioro than one countiy' the 
prayer vros introduced, “ From the Devil and tho Danes, 
Good Lord, deliver tis !” Their Kuricks, and Erics, and 
Canutes, and Harolds were canying their prowess in 
every direction, — one crossing over into Hussio, and 
wielding that sceptre now held by his lineal descendant, 
the imperial Alexander; one crossing the Northern 
Ocean, and exploring the coast of North America four 
himdred years before Columbus was bom ; and a third 
invading England with nearly a thousand little ships. 
They differed but little, morally or physically, from 

c 
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the Saxons. Indeed, the latter evidently omiginted to 
England from Schlc.svig Holstein and Friesland, or 
districts more contignons to Demmark than to other 
portions of Gennany. Their great distinctive indi- 
viduality v,-as the most hardy and indomitalde sea- 
faring genius that had ever distinguished any ])Coj)le on 
the earth. There vras not enough industrial commerce 
at the time to satisfy or employ this jn-opensity, so they 
took to piracy on the largest scale. Their most cele- 
brated coreaii-s were called and \vell did they 

earn that name for several centuries. As they v'cre 
virtually of the same blood and language, the}' united 
Bomewhat easily and sjteedily vith the Saxons, or the 
Haxomr^cd people of England. 

About one hundred and iifty years rvere allotted to the 
amalgamation of the Danes vith the Saxonised jiopu- 
lations of England. We nov.' come to the introduction of 
the fourth clement numerically, vdiich rvas to give to the 
i-ace under elaboration tho.se supplementary pro])erties 
which it needed to fit it for its mighty ink.sion on the 
earth. I mean the Xonnan Coiupie.st. "With this event 
began the union of the Teutonic and Latin races on the 
island of Great Britain. Tlu; slow but ever-working pro- 
cess of ]fVC}'aration for this union had covered tlie .sjince 
of a thousand year.=, and now it came in its order, the 
orandest combination over wrou"ht in the history of 
mankind. In this union the two races v/cre not brought 
together in their absolute individualities. Both had lieen 
considerably modified and prejiared for fusion by inter- 
mediate elements, — the English Tcuton.s, by their amal- 
gamation with the partia.liy Bomanised Celts of Britain ; 
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the Latins of Xoi-maaily, by a large infusion of the 
Gennaii element. Indeed, when William the Conqueror 
first landed in England, not only his own immediate 
followers, but the whole population of Northern Fnincc, 
were at least one-fourth Teutonic in blood and language. 
Ei-ance had had its Hengis and Hoi'sa too, its Eric 
and Kurick, and at about the same time as England 
Northeni chieftains had conquered portions of the 
countiy, and established their nde over them. For 
seveml centuries all the kings and queens of France 
bore Scandinavian or Teutonic names. The Latins, Celts, 
and cognate tribes predominated in the population of the 
country at the time, but the strong thews of them moral 
energy and power were Teutonic. Nearly all the science 
and civilization of Western Europe was Latin. The 
literature, the arts, refined tastes, and mental culti- 
vation were Latin in origin and language. All these the 
Normans brought to England, and imparted to the nation 
they conquered, and which aftenvards absorbed them. 

Four hundred yeai-s were allowed for tlxe amalgamation 
of these Celtic, Teutonic, and Latin elements on the 
island of Great Britain, and then, and not till then, a 
New World was discovered, to be peopled by a race 
which Providence had been preparing for fifteen cen- 
tmues for the mission. Every one of these elements has 
its place and power. No one can say to the other, “ I 
have no need of thee.’’ No one can say to the other, 
I have a more honourable function than thine.” In- 
deed, it is difficult to form a compound term of only two 
words which shall fairly designate this composite race. 
Whoever analyses its combination cannot honestly call it 

C 2 
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Anglo-Saxon. ITor can ifc be called mucli more justly 
Anglo-A'orma7i. The tAvo great elements blended in the 
amalgamation are the Teutonic and Latin, and one is just 
as important to the grand result as the other. France has 
just as much reason to be proud of that result as England, 
or Germany, or Scandinavia. She contributed to it as 
many vital qualities as any other population, Celt, Saxon, 
or Dane. 

Let us noAv glance at Avliat this race has already become 
and done. In the year 1600, the population of the island 
of Great Britain, including England, Wales, and Scotland, 
•was but a little more than five millions, or less than the 
present population of ISTcav York and Pennsylvania. At 
that date there Avere not a thousand persons A\dio spoke the 
English language residing in all America, Africa, Asia, and 
the distant islands of the ocean. About tAvo hundred and 
fifty yeais have elapsed since the permanent settlement of 
the oldest English colony in ISTorth America, and noAv there 
are full forty millions of English lineage and language on 
that continent and its contiguous islands ; an equal 
mimber in Europe, Asia, Africa, and the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans, making in all full eighty millions, Avho 
speak the language of Shakespeare and Milton, and call 
England theii’ motherland AAnth filial pride and afiection. 
Counting in the East India subjects of the British CroAvn, 
full one-fourth of the entire population of the earth is 
embraced in the empire of this English-speaking race, thus 
elaborated on the island of Great Britain, and Avhich did 
not equal in number the present inhabitants of London 
■when America Avas first discovered. W^ithin forty years 
from the pi*esent moment, or by the year 1900, this race 
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'Will double itself, or number 100,000,000, and by that 
time 100,000,000 more of tbe aboriginal inhabitants of 
Asia, Africa, and America will probably speak the 
English tongue. These facts prove the -unparalleled 
vigour of ■\’itality 'wliich distinguishes the Teuton-Latin 
race from any other in the woi'ld. A single comparison 
will show this remarkable chai-acteiistic in a strildng 
light. In 1831, the population of France was, in round 
numbers, 32,500,000 ; in 1851, it was 38,800,000. In 
twenty years it gained only 3,300,000. The populations 
of English lineage in the Old World and the New increased 
by over 20,000,000 in the same period, or about six times 
as fast as the French. In one hundred yeai*s they must 
number 300,000,000 if they increase at the present ratio ; 
and one-half of these myriads will, doubtless, occupy this 
western hemisphere. 

Here are some of the physical chai’acteristics resiilting 
from that combination wo have considered. But tliis 
great power of ^dtality is only one of the elements of 
strength with which this extraordinary people are fitted for 
working out the great mission of Christian civilization. 
The English language has more self-expanding and ab- 
sorbing power than the English blood. It precedes that 
blood in this mission. It is a voice crjfing in the vdlder-v 
ness, Prepare the way of the Lord ! ” come to the 
light of civilization ; come to the sources of knowledge, 
and drink to tlie stature of cultivated men. Nearly 
three-fourths of all the commerce that floats upon river, 
lake, sea, and ocean belong to Great Britain, its colonies,, 
and • the United States. They o-wn full three-fomdihs of 
all the ships propelled by sail or steam. They ti'ade, with 
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every accessible tribe of mankind. ITo buman being bas 
anything to sell wbicb tbey are not ready to buy, and 
trade cannot be carried on "witbout language j and thou- 
sands of heathen men are at this moment learning English 
T7ords to use in trade. From isolated words they will go 
on to sentences, and gradually they will be brought 
within the range of larger knowledge. Schools by the 
thousands are being established for their children ; and, 
within a century, there may be as many Hindoos and 
Chinese able to read the Bible, Shakespeai’e, and Milton, 
in our mother tongue, as there are now those of English 
blood who speak that tongue in both hemispheres. 

This educational feature is one of the leading charac- ' 
tenstics developed by the combination we have described j 
and it may be justly ascribed to the Latin or Horman 
element. The Hermans introduced a higher civilization 
into England and Scotland. They brought with them 
all the science and arts of southern or Latin Europe. 
England is full of the magnificent embodiments of their 
architectural taste and slrill in the grand old cathedrals, 
nearly all of which were founded soon after the Horman' 
Conquest. Hundreds of parish churches, which are now 
the pride of city, village, and hamlet, were built at the 
same time. Colleges, universities, public schools, and 
institutions of every kind of learning, were established 
within the same period. If this feature of English civili- 
zation may be justly ascribed to the Herman element, 
that element has not lost one iota of this educational 
character. It is just as distinctive and prominent now,, 
in the movements and habits of the English race all over 
the globe, as it was eight hundred years ago, when fifty 
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magnificent catliccli-als, abbeys, and colleges ’svere arising 
simultaneously on their foimclations in England, thoxigli 
the whole 2)opulation of the conntiy did not equal that of 
London to-day, and were 2)oor and scattered at that. If 
England, Iier colonics, and the United States should ever 
modemise their national flags, so as to represent, not the 
habits and dispositions of beasts and birds of prey, but 
the gi’cat distinctive elements of theii' prosperity and 
j)ower, they would emblazon upon their common banner 
tlie Fidpitj 'Prinimg 'Presd^ and the School^honse^ sui'- 
mounted by those words which Constantine saw cncirclmg 
the flaming banner of the cross ; “ V.v rovro — 

tliis I conquer.” In this the}" have conquered 
gloriously. With these immortal and irresistible agencies 
they will march on from conquering to conquer, until the 
whole world shall be filled vitli the light and life of 
Christian knowledge and civil libert}". I think we of llie 
North American branch of the English race liave illus- 
tmted tliis characteristic in our o\\Ji coui’sc. iUready 
there are more newspa2:)0i's and j^eriodicals pulilished on 
this continent than in all the rest of the world put to* 
gethei\ Wlierever our Englis]i-S2:>ealdng i^ojmlations 
go, they jflant on the demolislied walls of jmganisin and 
moral darkness the Printing Press, as the symbol and 
agent of theii* power. I believe the second joiimal in 
all the British empire for wealth, cnculation, and influ- 
ence, is issued in Australia, a region represented on the 
map, when many of us studied geogiMphy in childhood, as 
a blank, unknovTi portion of the globe. One of the 
richest jouraals in the United States is iniblished in 
California, a country as little known as New Holland 
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twentj' years ago. The PrintLag Press and Common 
School, linked to the Pulpit as the centre of the triad, are 
the i?cd, White, and Blue of our common banner. Under 
that flag may the future republics, kingdoms, and colo- 
nies of our English-speaking race march on and on for 
ever, to the Bible beats of one common duty and destiny, 
until every benighted tribe a,nd every dark comer of 
the earth shall be brought up to the life and light of 
Christian civilization. 

As we pass the eye from one resvilt to another of this 
combination of races in Britain, we cannot but notice the 
fact that no element that entered into it -was extimmished 

O 

by the process. Each one retains its distinctive cha- 
racter to-da3^ The stm'dj^, indomitable bone and muscle 
and mercurial temperament of the Celtic are as percep- 
tible now as a thousand years ago. The rural and 
agiicultui'al predilections of the Saxon ai’e as strongly 
developed over all the continents and islands of our race 
as they were in England under the Saxon heptarchy. 
Tills great continent, waving in summer with haiwests 
sufiicient to feed half a world, proves that American 
climate and soil have not weakened our Saxon habits. 
Full three-fourths of all the sliipping that floats on 
ocean, sea, river, and lake, all over the globe, belong to 
the dilTcrent branches of our great faniilj^ They pi'ove 
that we arc as Danish now as when the Danes estab- 
lished their rule and maritime genius in England. Our 
churches, colleges, common schools, and newspapci's 
show that we arc as IBorman now as when the Uormans 
conquered England, and established there the science, 
arts, and institutions of Latin civilization. 
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But 'Nve have not yet noticed thnt great cardinal cha- 
racteristic of the combination ^vhich constitutes its capital 
feature. I mean that capacity of self-government and 
civil freedom which results from the union of these 
elements. On tlie tlircshold of this depaitmeut of the 
subject, let me ask 3*011 to bear in mind that it would bo 
equally unfair and unphilosophical to assign more value 
and importance to one of these elements tlian to another, 
]yet me ask 3*011 to appl3'' the farmer’s and clicmists 
honest standard of estimation which we have alrcad3" 
noticed. Neither one nor the otlicr suggests an invi- 
dious comparison between various properties of useful 
and vital substances. The fainier does not even admit 
into his thoughts the speculation vrhich is the most 
valuable element of his grain — sugar or starch, or which 
is the most valuable quality in liis graded stock — Bur- 
ham or Bevo)isMvc. Nor does the chemist, after the 
severest anai3*sis, sa3* or think which is the most vital to 
the air wo breathe — oi3*gcu or nitrogen, nor to the blood 
that circulates in our veins — AJhuvicn or Fibrin, And 
thus far in our analysis of the Physiology of Nations no 
one can justly say that w*e have suggested any compa- 
rison to the disparity or disadvantage of the Celtic^ 
Teutonic, or Latin element in the composition of our 
English-speaking race. I have endeavoured to point out 
some of the finger-prints of Divine Providence impressed 
upon the process of this combination, to show that a 
gi*and aggTCgate result was intended, and that one ele- 
ment was as essential to that result as another. Let us 
adhere to this fair and generous laile as “wo proceed just 
one step fui’ther in this investigation. I am awai*e of 
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tlie discrepancy of parallels and analogies instituted be- 
tween agents and laws of tbe natural world on one side 
and of tbe moral world on tbe other. But I tbink a 
thousand yeai-s of history will justif}" us in putting these 
two propositions together as honest" parallels. The air 
we breathe would be inflammable, and liable to a-\vful and 
univei-sal combustion, if it were all oxygen ; the atmo- 
sphere of political life all over Christendom would be 
inflammable, exposed to frequent combustion, revolution, 
faction, and anarchy, if it were all Latin. In saying 
this, we do not disparage the vital functions of oxygen in 
the air, nor of the Latin in the political life of nations ^ • 
and when we say that nitrogen is indispensable to the. 
safety, salubrity, and vitality of the air, we do not set up 
that element above the value of oxygen; and when we 
say that the Teutonic element is equallj^ indispensable to 
the life and being of any nation on eaith that would attain . 
to the summit-level of self-government and civil libei'ty, we 
do not set up that element above the Latin in its value 
to mankind. On the broad basis of these fair and honest 
analogies we may rest the position, that it is the Teutonic 
element that gives to a people that capacity of self-con- ■ 
trol, patience, faith, and hope which is absolutely neces- 
saiy to constitute a law-making and a law-abiding nation. 
The histoiy of ten centuries has proved that no people in 
Christendom has been able to attain to a high form of 
constitutional government and civil freedom, and to 
maintain it, without being thoroughlj’' permeated vdth- 
this Teutonic element ; and the histoiy of two thousand 
years proves to the man who reads it -with comprehen- 
sive and candid study, that Providence has determined 
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and arranged that this element shall ^vork its 'way into 
all ctf-existing inces of mankind, imparting to them those 
physical and moral qualities w*hich they need to lit them 
for one common sMus and rank of Cliiistian ciHIization 
and civil lihciiy. Not for the space of two thousand 
years has there been any break in the outgoing and 
operation of this element ; not for a thousand years to 
come, if the earth abides so long, 'will it suspend this 
permeating process. “ The heathen may rage, and the 
people may imagine a vain thing \ the kings of the earth 
may set themselves, and the rulers take counsel together ” 
against this process ; but it can never be arrested until it 
has accomjilishcd its divinely-appointed work. Neither 
Napoleon nor Alexander, neither the Fope nor the 
Sultan, nor any coalition of cartlily potentates, can 
arrest its progress. It moves on in every direction, 
infusing itself into tlie most antagonistic families of man- 
kind. It is slowly and irresistibly working its way 
eastward, sonth'ward, and westward. AlS it comes in 
contact with repugnant masses, there is commotion, 
effervescence, hissing, and seething. The Teuim is now 
coming into more direct and unmodified contact 'witli 
the Latin thmi it ever did in Britain, where the mutual 
antagonism was softened by the mediation of a third 
dement. It is now pressing upon the Spanish, Italian, 
Greek, and Sdavonic populations of Southern Europe. 
In q)ite of 'their sharpest antagonism, it is infusing 
nitrogen into ‘tlie osgrgen of their fiery, infiammable tem- 
peraments, imparting to 'them slowly ‘that capacity of 
self-control without which no people is fitted for self- 
government or constitutional freedom. 
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■ And here let me remind you of a princijde we noticed, 
in the circle of the natural world. "We there saw it 
proved, by a simple household illusti’ation, that some of 
oiir most common and useful compounds result from the 
combination of the most antagonistic elements in nature, 
or those which we say are “ as unlike as oil and water.” 
So in the constitution of nations. At this moment there 
are no populations in Europe to which the Teuton is so 
repugnant as to the Italians, Spaniards, Poles, and Hun- 
garians ; and there are no popidations in Europe to 
which the Teuton is so vitally necessary as to these. 
■Without being Teutoniscd, they can never attain to the 
highest level of civil freedom, or sustain a constitutional 
government free from periodical paroxysms of revolution 
and anarchy. And yeb the whole of Europe has been 
for months in bewDdering commotion in consequence 
of the vehement antagonism of these peoples to just such 
a combination of races as was accomplished in Bidtain, 
and which was of such immeasurable advantage to all 
the parties concerned, and to the world at large. And, 
what is somewhat remarkable, no people on earth appar. 
rently symj^athise so heai'tily Avith these populations in 
their opposition to this combination as the English- 
speaking race on both sides of the Atlantic, and that, 
too, in face of the most salient facts in their oaati physical 
and political history. It is for this reason that I put 
forth these A’iews Avith deference and diffidence. I knoAv 
that they do not coincide Avith the op ini on of the great 
majority of an English or American community. Still 
I venture to believe that many intelligent minds in: 
this audience, after giving dispassionate thought to the 
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principles"! have endeavoxired to dcvclopc, xvill sec them 
justified and illustrated hy the historj^ of modem nations. 
I think tliat on looldng at all the aspects of this great 
and diiiicult question now agitating Europe, and America 
too, they vdll say xvitli me, let this iiTasistihle hnv of com- 
bination go on to the xnighty issue designed by Provi- 
dence. It is not a fortuitous concurrence of opposite 
elements. A Divine mind and liand arc guiding the 
process and oi'cloring the resxilt. I thiiilc \vc may take 
one step further without wounding the most delicate 
sensibility. Look at the histoiy of the Italians for the 
* last five hundred years, and see what tlmy have done 
for 4:hemselves and the world in that period. Test the 
strength and stamina of their mental stature, their moml 
life and national beuig. Apjdy the mining rod to all the 
literature they have produced since Columbus was born ; 
take the gnage of then- songs and sonnets, their ballads and 
ditties, their novels and novelletes ; measure, xvith some 
moral standard, their amusements, thou* liabits, their 
social life, and the whole compass of their intellectual 
being ; and then compare them, at all tliesc points, vdtli 
the Germans, and I think most of 3^011 will see and 
concede that their amalgamation with the luce thc}" 
so obstinately oppose would tend more to tlieir true 
well-bebig, dignity, and worth to mankind than any 
benefit wbicli all the other nations of the earth could 
bestow upon them. 

Wliat is true of the Italians is equally true of all 
those oppressed nationalities,” as tliey are called, wliicli 
have been the objects of so much solicitude and s3Tnpathy 
in Christendom. Ho great Powei^s can give them free- 
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tlom and independence, any more than one man can give 
to another a new heart and eternal salvation. Armies 
and fleets flying to their rescue cannot impart to them 
those moral qualities which can alone flt them for self- 
government and national independence. A probation 
of flve himdred years has proved that, although they 
j)0ssess several good and admirable characteristics, they 
lack one element, which is Autally necessary to that 
political being to which they aspire. No treaty stipula- 
tions, no compact of Great Powers, can prevent, nor even 
long postpone, this great consummation. The hand that 
^des it holds the mightiest of earth’s nations in its 
palm, and all their puny antagonisms are like the s^ng- 
glings of cradled infants to its power. Spain Italy, 
Hungary, Poland, Russia, and Turkey must be Teutonised 
before they can ever attain or even approximate to the 
j)olitical condition of the people of Great Britain and 
of the United States ; before they can ever rise even to 
the middle rank of constitutional governments. France 
itself must have a lai-ger infusion of that element in 
order to attain to that position. The law of combination 
has already achieved more diincult results than this amal- 
gamation. If Celts and Saxons in England could be 
blended in an age of mutual paganism, surely the Teutons 
and Latins, at this advanced period of civilization, may 
be united Avith far less difficulty and delay, to the im- 
measurable advantage of themselves and the world at 
large. 

Let me ask yoii if time, experience, and observation 
have not already changed yoiu impressions in regard to 
system and events which you once regarded as disastrous 
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.to mankind 1 'For instance, Avliat in all the histoiy of 
modem nations lias moved the two great bmnclies of 
the Teuton-Latin family to such distnist and dissatis- 
faction as the growth of the Riissiaii empire 1 What 
eloquent denunciations ha^'e been launched by Engli.sli 
and American oratoi's and writei's against its one-man 
jiower, against the linking of a hundred half-pagan 
populations, from the Baltic to tlie Pacific, in one chain- 
girdled organkatioii I But when we come to tlic second 
.sober thought of candid reflection, it is easy to perceive a 
divinit}' shaping the inception and end of that huge 
hyperborean empire. Wc may see even in its one-man 
power the leverage which God has chosen foy lifting the 
serfed millions of that cmpii*e out of the bog of their 
dcgiudation up to tliat hard gi'ound for their footing on 
which the oppressed pojmlations of every land and age 
have worked their way upwai^d to the social dignity and 
political power of pcoplehood. What chance would 
there have been for the immediate and univemal emanci- 
pation of tlie serfs of lliissia if the question had been 
submitted merely to the votes of the ]\Iusco\utc and 
Asiatic aristocracj^ of that country ? What prospect or 
possibility of freeing those bond millions if the breaking 
of their fettei^ had been left to the volimtaiy action of 
their ovmers and oppressors ? 

But what has turned the one-man power of Russia to 
.this uplifting of serfed millions to that footmg of freedom 
from which they ma}’" ultimately arise, like the emanci- 
pated serfs of England, Germany, and other countries, to 
.the rank of that mighty middle class which now governs 
nearly tlie whole of Europe ? The motive force to this 
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grand act of jtistice and linmanity is tlie Teutonic ele- 
ment and genius operating upon tlie Bussian executive. 
Bor a hundred years and more the Teuton and Muscovite 
■have had a hand-to-hand straggle for mastery in the 
Bussian Government. The Teuton has at last -svon the 
day ; and a new day is dawning upon the moral and 
political life of the empii’e. This is only one of the vic- 
tories won by the Teuton. It is working Idee the leaven 
of a new life through the whole Bussian body politic. 
It is -working perceptibly in the upbuilding and expan- 
sion of municipal institutions throughout the empire, 
those pi’imary schools in which peoples acquire the habit 
and capacity of constitutional government. Tjie .day 
may come — I believe it will — ^^vhen St. Petersbui'gh shall 
become a working centre of the Teutonic influence and 
institutions second only to London itself ; when England 
and Bussia shall divide the whole continent of Asia 
betv'een them, one Tcutonising the Southern, the other 
the Borthem half, while all the outside nations, seeing 
and sharing the benefits of the arrangement, shall say, 
“ Giuce, grace unto it ! ” 

The Teutonic blue eyes are fast coming to the meridian 
of Europe’s firmament, to shine out of its tranquillised 
depths like the morning stars of a better future to man- 
kind. The fair young sister of England’s futiu’e Queen 
is to put the white soft hand of her influence to the 
sceptre of the Bussian realms. Wlio shall say that the 
graceful and gentle touch of those young fingers shall 
not take the iron out of that sceptre, and give it a 
silver sway over the millions who shall own and bless 
its rule ? 
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2so\v, tlien, turn rnnr cyc.'^ to^varcl anoUicr point of tlie 
cora]):is.s of Eurojic, and see Avhat a loflgonient tlic 
Teutonic olenirnt lins oldained in the heart of Greece, 
At the end of t^vo tliousand veal's of tempostuoua cx- 
j^erience and Jiistorv of tluit unhappy country, one of 
the fair-haired, blue-oycd men of the Nortli is at la^t 
seated upon the llirone of Pcriclos at Athens. TIu*. 
young hroiluT of the fair mother of all EnghauVs kings 
to ,l>e nov' wields that sceptre once studded with tlio 
most hrilli:int histories of the old woi'ld’s civilization. 
Tlio younir Eano is not there alone. Ho is suiToiinded 
and guided hy wise men of that northern I'acc whose 
sea-kings and land-kings once ruled the ocean, and wore 
tlie iron crown of their vigour and will on the thrones 
of England, France, and Idussia, Athens will heconie a 
new working centre of attraction and irradiation of that 
element wliich gives sucli an energetic vitality to our 
English-spealcing race. Alexanch’a on the British throne, 
Dagmar on the Ilussian, and tlicir hrollier George 
sceptred tit Athens, will form an cfpii lateral triangle of 
stai-s, shining with equal ray serene of those northern 
liglits which have haloed the horizon of tlie dark ages 
of the world with tlie golden aurora of a hotter morning 
for mankind. So much for the Dane ; and who shall 
say that in moiuiting to this equilateral triangle of 
Europe’s thrones, it is not amply compensated for all it 
lost in its recent and iin fortunate trial of the arhi- 
trainent of the sword % 

The Teuton recently essayed to win a now footliold in 
theTVesteru Hemisphere. Had it heen a spontaneous 
and voluntaiy movement on tlie side of Loth parties, 

3 ) 
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tliat essay ■would Lave siicceodcd to tLeir mutual and 
immeasurable advantage, and tlie advancement of tlie 
best interests of manlrind at large. The Teuton at one 
sudden and unexpected bound leapt sheer across from 
the ^lediterrancan to the Slexican shore. It ascended 
to the throne of the Iilontezumas, and put on the 
imperial crowni of hlexico. But it v/as an unbidden 
and uinvclcomc regime, forced upon the country by 
foreign bayonets. Had it been otherwise, had the 
[Mexicans chosen Maximilian to be their sovereign by 
univensal .suffrage, there is no rca.soii to doubt, that he 
Avould liave made them the most able, sagacious, and 
beneficent ruler they ever had. His amiable and accom- 
pli.shod wife would luiA'c made them a new centre and 
source of moral refinement and virtuous cultivation. 
Thousands of Germans would have settled in Mexico, 
and mixed and intermarried ■^^•ith tlie population, and 
little by little they would become Teutonized, and fitted 
for stable, constitutional government, free from those 
periodical paroxysms of lawless violence and anai-chy 
wHcli have hitherto marked their career. But if the 
Teuton failed in this unfortunate attempt to impress its 
character and institutions upon the mercurial Mexicans, 
that element will be sure, at an early day, to get the 
moral and jiolitical ascendancy in that country. Ame- 
ricans, English, and Gei’mans arc making headway in 
all its chief centres of population and commerce, and the 
leaven of their habits, ideas, and energy must gradually 
affect the Government and transform the character of tho 
nation. 

And here we may notice the gronndlessnc.s.s of that 
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apprclicnsion Amcriciius and EnglLslimen have 

entertained in regard to the ascendancy or cxleiision of 
the Latin i*ace.s, Tliose of Spain and Portugal have* 
already praineato'd and virtnnlly absorbed the aboriginal 
pojnilations of Centml and Southern America from the 
boundaiy of tlie United Shites to Capo Honi. The 5 
have also established their blood, laiigiuigCj institutions, 
and religion ou some of the finest islands of tlie Southern 
Seas. The Frencli liraiich of the Latin fa mil}’ may 
establish thciu* ;iscoudancy over the noi*thern half of 
Africa ; and English, and poihaps American, Avriters 
wdll dc]>recate tliis extension of the Latin element. But 
in the end it vnll only 2 >rcpare the v'ay for the English- 
speaking race to occupy the entire American and African 
continents, and to plant thorn from sea to s(3a vdtli all the 
institutions, tlu; liberty, and life of theii- civilization, 
Tlie Latin, pure and siniidc, has no ropngnance to amal- 
gamation Avitli lliG aborigines of South America and 
Africa. We see this fact in the movements of that 
race in ilexico, Central America, and Brazil. In those 
countries a mixed lace lias linns been produced, 'vvitli 
•wliich the Touton-Latin may be easily combined. Thus, 
by these primaiy and prepamtoiy combinations our 
English-speaking race vill accpiii’o jihysical qualities 
Avhich -svill enable them to thrive with rigour in tropical 
regions, thus fitting them to people the whole habitable 
surface of the globe, as well as to establish their language 
and institutions on all its continents. 

We have thus taken a bird’s-eye view of the outgoing 
and operation of that element of our English-speaking 
race to which we owe so much of what we most value 
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ill ovu’ moral cliavacter and political institutions. Even 
tlio largo space of time yon have alloivecl me for the 
development of tliese aspects of the subject has only been 
sufficient to point out a few of them. But perhaps I 
liave advanced suggestions which may induce some of 
you to give more extended and elaborate thought to this 
interesting question than I have been able tp present 
within an hour’s space. 

In conclusion, I would express the earnest hope that 
all the sea-divided branches of our English-speaking race 
will ever cherish a sentiment of ph)'^sical and moral 
solidarity; that, though diveme like the waves, they 
shall be one like the sea, — one in the great aspiration 
and effort to uplift and uplighten the benighted and 
depressed populations of the earth to their own level 
of civil and religious freedom and vitality, — one above 
all in the ever-lasting blessing and glory of that people 
whose God is the Lord, and whose cromi of honour is 
that righteousness that exalteth a nation. 
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SI)c Ecncbulcitf ^ssodntroits nf fk Bun : 

THEIU nriLOSOrHY AXD rOTOR. 


T his truly and beyond all precedent is an age of 
Association. Never before could the social prin- 
ciple be secn^vorking so perceptibly throughout the^vorld of 
mind and matter and motion. We can no^v look across 
these three gi*eat domains of itso])erationat the same glance, 
and sec its action in each, and its reflex and combined 
movements in all. The vdieel vdthin vdieel, the cii-cle 
^vithin circle, revolve before our eyes simultaneously and 
evenly in a series of combinations as vide as the material 
vorld vdth its organizations, as deep as human nature 
Avith its attributes and histories. That force and lav 
vhich attach atom to atom, planet to planet, vhich con- 
stellate the stai*s in their sublime and everlasting com- 
panionships, are as old as the creation itself. Tliey act 
Avith no nev nor additional impulse upon matter or 
motion. In them ve have the social principle oj)erating 
as physical law. 

.Crossing over into vhat may be called the outer circle 
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of animal being, ^ye see the social princij)le acting, almost 
wth the force of human intelligence, in the unreasoning 
commimities that move upon the earth, in the sea and 
sky. In the ingenious and industrial commonwealth of 
the bee-hive ; in the amphibious republic of the beaver- 
dam ; in the well-ordered battalions of the buffalo herd ; 
in the measured flight of wild geese, ^vith wings drilled 
to military beat; in the submarine squadrons of mon- 
strous whales, charging in snorting triumph through the 
ocean ; in all these representative classes of animal life, 
we see the working of the social principle as an instinct, 
in forms so varied and perfect that it seems to border 
closel}^ upon the line of human reason. But herein is 
the difference : it borders, but never advances. It is no 
nearer reason now than when the fii'st brute couple walked 
aw’ay from the hand of the Creator upon the new earth, 
or housed themselves in the untrodden caves of the ocean, 
or mounted, on ^ving of bee or eagle, to the blue and 
peaceful pathways of the firmament above. Such as it 
was in the beginning, such is it now, and such vull it 
continue to be to the end of time, vuthout accession of 
force, change of dii'cction, or difference of phenomena. 

Let us now cross over into the circle of humanity, and 
notice the development of the same central princqfle of 
society, working through the concentric series • of its 
associations, first, as a prime necessity and law of human 
nature ; then as a motive of political economy ; then 
as a sentiment or sympathy of the heart of man. First, 
we see it in the oldest and most sacred association formed 
on earth — the Family Circle. Within this primal sphere- 
of its action, it lived, and moved, and had its being, in the 
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perennial outflow of parental and filial aiTcctions; lon^ 
licforc tlic first political organization was called into 
existence. Here it acted as a necessity, as a law 
inwrought in the moral stnicturo of human natuiu itself. 
Slowly aiul feebly it radiated outward beyond the ciiMum- 
fcrcnce of the iudmdual home, and associated families in 
little communities, chiefly to rognlato tlic conditions on 
which they should gwii and occupy certain districis of 
country, and defend them against foi'eign aggi'cssion. 
Here we have the social principle acting as a motive of 
political economy. Through all the cc^ntiiiies that pre- 
ceded the Deluge, its movement was comparatively weak 
and slow. If individuals were longdivcd giants in those 
days, States were pigmies. Tlicrc vnis no aiitediluTiaii 
nation. Up to the day that Noah entered the ark, the 
earth w*as evidently peopled only with small hostile 
tribal or clans, as flcrcely bent on each other’s extc'nui- 
nation as were those of imcicnt Scotland. It was douht- 
la«s several centuries aficr the Flood tliat the social 
principle, acting as a political motive, fli-st produced 
what might be called a naiion. To tliLs extent, no 
further, did it go for four thousand years or more. 
Associations of sentiment and ^mipathy were unknown 
to the palmiest days of Grecian and Homan civilization. 
The ages of Pericles and Augustus shine tiirough the 
centuries to us, brillmnt 'with the glory of the!r sculpture, 
rhetoric, and belles-lettres; but Demosthenes never pre- 
sided at the nnnivcrsaiy of a benevolent society, nor 
Cicero at a public meeting convened in behalf of some 
depressed class of 'the Homan people. The family, the 
school, 'tiic Church and State, were the only xicnnanent 
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forms of social organization for full seventeen' centuries 
after the birth of the Christian era. At what precise 
period the social principle passed beyond these con- 
centric circles of its action, and produced the first 
philanthroj)ic socict}', it would be difficult to ascertain. 
When in London, in ISoo, I had the curiosity to count 
up the benevolent societies that held their anniversaries 
within a fortnight’s space in ‘that metropolis, and found 
they numbered about ninety, and not more than half-a- 
dozen of these were fifty j’^ears old. These were national 
associations. If we add those of the provincial towns 
and villages of the same character, what a host of 
organizations, representing, filling, and conductiirg all the 
minute ramifications of philanthropy ! Tlie same is true 
of America to a still larger degi'ce. If the census of all 
our I'eligious, educational, mid benevolent associations 
were taken this month, I doubt if half-a-dozen of them 
would be found over twenty-five years old. 

If, then, the enamoured students of Greek and 
Eoman lore are disposed to ask what has the boasted 
civilization of this age to .show as proof of superior 
in-ogress compared with preceding periods of human 
history, let England and America point to thcii’ bene- 
volent associations, and say, what the sublime mcmoi-ial 
of Sir Christopher Wren says in St. Paul’s : “ If you 
would seek a monument, look -around you.” 

They are more than a monument ; a thousand times 
more than mere way-marks of chdlization in these latter 
days. They are a living power among men, chosen and 
worked by Omnipotence to the mightiest issues. The 
Divine mind and hand may be seen most clearly, .shaping 
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them io tlicir pi-csoni. ^lovelojnnciil, uiirl to tlmt rtiipoii- 
dons cxpimsioii winch they must reach (‘re the sun of ihis 
century sets heliind the dead years of the past. They 
are full of a jiliilopophy few have studied as it dcsen'es. 
Wc are told that the light of some distant stai^ is foity 
* centuries and more in reaching our eyes. So the social 
principle has heen as long in ti-avclling through the 
generations to this way-point of its progi’css. 

The thinnest segment of a fniit-ti’ce I'eveals to the 
microscope the huds, leaves, hlossoms. and fruit in tlieir 
undeveloped jierfection. We have all licanl of the cen- 
tury-plant ; some of us have seen its flower. Only once 
in a hundred years it puts forth its white blossom. The 
human heni't is an older plant. It has been six thousand 
years in putting forth the blossoms of tlicsc beautiful and 
variegated associations, wliich arc dropping such healing 
leaves and fruits for the nations. In Adam, as he went 
out chUdloEs from the garden with the wife God gave 
liim, tlicre was pulsating a social uatui'o endowed with 
the latent attributes, sj-mpathies, and sensibilities which 
constitute the web and woof of these social organizations. 
In Noah, as ho left the ark, and presided over the whole 
human race grouped around his family hoard, that social 
nature had iirogressed more than a thousand years to- 
wards the development wc now see and admires. For 
centimes after Xoah’s day, the largest expression of the 
social sentiment was the cZan-feeling, or tliat peculiar 
attachment that grouped into tribes the descendants of 
certain representative fathers of mankind. The highest 
form of this clan-fcding ever attained was by the twelve 
tribes of Israel, who lived in fraternal relationships, and 
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fonnetl one gitiat federated people for centuries. The 
claiu: of ancient Scotland, and tlie tribes of heathen coun- 
tries in both hemisphei'es, present lower types of this 
social sentiment. But, through all the races and genera- 
tions that preceded the Ohidstian era, it seemed a funda- 
mental and common law wiitten upon the heart of man » 
to hate !ill outside the circumference of his outi tribe or 
nation. The leading languages of the era are full of 
terms expi'es.sing this feeling of jealousy and enmity 
towards all outsider's. In Latin, even, the same worxl 
was used to designate an outside man as an enemy. The 
word alien means literally nothing more nor less than 
o*7t‘‘r, or a man or people othci' than one’s self or nation. 
Eetaining this sigirificance, to alir.icric mearrs literally to 
make a friend or ireighbour oilier than yoru’ielf in senti- 
ment or interest. Thus, for several thorrsaud yo.ar’s, the 
various tribes and nations of the world isolated them- 
selves one from the other. Caste feclin" aird r'clisrious 
antipathies strengthorred other forms and forces of mutiral 
i*epngnance. Up to the evening anthem of the angels, 
singing over the plaiirs of Palestine that new song of 
love and human brotherhood, “ Peace on car'th, sood-Tvill 
to men,” all the earilr’s peoples wero pagan, except one 
small, sulTjugatcd population; and they had no society 
nor sympathy with the rest of marrkind, birt shrrt them- 
selves irp against all outside compairionship with the 
most rigor'orrs seclusion. The weak and stinted life of 
charity breathed and moved in a nutshell. There wjis 
no benevolence that radiated orrtward beyond self, or 
one’s kindred, clan, or nation. There was a species of 
barbarous and heartless courtesy between monarchs and 
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minor potentates, vrho occasionally cxcliaiigccl presents 
of even value, and visits of crjual ostentation. Intel- 
lectual pursuits and allinities Lrouglit together philoso- 
jdiei’s and their pupils in the great capitals of learning, 
such as Thehes, Athens, and Rome. There v’crc shij)s 
of different flags that sailed to Tai’shish, Tyre, and other 
ancient poiis. Nomadic tradei's of different nationalities 
made long journeys by land to the chief marts of the 
ivorld. But there vas no heart-vrarmth in the movement 
of these social elements of selfdnt crest. No sentiment 
of philanthropy pulsated in this stinted intercourse ; no 
flo^v of spupathy or fraternal interest softened this rigid 
isolation 'of the pcojdcs. Their knowledge of each other s 
condition was dim and uncertain, and acquired inci- 
dentally through indirect mediums of communication. 
Despotism was virtually at a dead level over all the 
earth, and there was nothing in the political <*onflition of 
one people to excite emulation or envy among the masses 
of a neighbouring nation. Alienation, in its thousand 
forms of repugnance, was the universal rule. Heaven 
and cailh, time and eternity, were . seemingly alien to 
each other ; and a starless night of darkness and doubt 
obscured the immortal existence and destinies of the 
human soul. 

This darkness was deepest just before the break of 
day. A sun arose with light and healing on his wings. 
Before his rising rays the mystciles of life and immortalit}' 
were brought to light. The Saviour of mankind bridged 
Avith His cross the chasm of alienation between the two 
woi'lds of guilt and gloiy, — between God and man, time 
and eternity. IJp to the great moment of His advent 
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all tlie motives that- airoctctl the conduct or moved the 
heart and hopes of man ■n-erc bounded bj’ the limits of 
his temporal existence. His soul found no anchorage in 
the givat hereafter; no fact nor condition to -which it 
might attach its eager ami sleepless longings, and steady 
the throbbing pulses of its immoi’tality. "With the ex- 
ception of a few divinely-illumined men scattci-ed through 
the ages, human natui'o had been left to its oun impulses. 
2so ^generating life-element had been bi-eathed into it 
from -without to increato new dispositions and cajjacities 
of elevated sentiment and action. The religions even of 
Greece and Rome did not rise above the level of human 
nature’s Ion c.st moralitic.s. The ven' gods of their -wor- 
ship and adoration were not only of lil-:c passions and 
lusts with common men, but often suq)a*>-scd the most 
reprubaTo of human -snllains in acts of impurity and 
injustice. 

In the bow of ('hristian faith that now diademed the 
darltness. a new principle and power wer«* revealed to the 
benighted world. From the apex of Gilvarv that iris of 
hope and .salvation bent outwanl either way, encircling 
all the alienated families ajid all the futim* ages of man- 
kind v,-ith that giwsit central gloiy of its brightue.s.s and 
blcssiiitr. — ih' Fathf rJiood of Go-l aud the hroth^rhood of 
mm. At first, no lit-ing man was gifted viih the vi.sion 
to see the stupendous dimensions of that truth. Even 
that favoured disciple who lived neaivst and le.anod 
closc-^t to the bosom of his blaster, could graq) at first 
but a small segment of that lv>w. Peter, the vei-y van- 
leader of the great apostleship. had a shorter vi.-siou still 
of its compass. Like a boy who thinks he can count the 
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fields l^fing 'witliixL the sjiau of a siinimcr rainho^r, so that 
ardent apostle measured the span of the great revelation 
hy the same standard. He almost contended Avith his 
Lord in the Ausiou that the how of Dmnc mercy and sal- 
vation should only encircle Judea, and that all outside bar- 
barians should be excluded from its promise. Three times 
the Ausion of four-footed beasts let doAvn from heaven had to 
be repeated before he could be made to see and feel that 
the Christian religion was to level all the partition- walls 
between Jew and Gentile, bond and free, and place them 
all on the same footing in regard to the even value of 
human souls, and the precious possibilities of immorta- 
lity. Paul himself needed the overwhelming manifes- 
tation that smote him to the earth, and the voice and the 
power that melted him to a child’s meelaiess, not only to 
conveiij him to the Christian faith, but to make him 
AAulling to pi'cacli it to outside peoples, — ^to aliens from 
the commonwealth of Israel. 

A new and mighty force Avas noAv imparted to the 
social principle. For the first time in the histoxy of 
humanity it crossed the icy boundaries of clan-feeling 
and national antipathy, and melted them in its passage 
and its powci*. The new affinities, hopes, and destinies, 
inspired and revealed hy the Christian faith, united 
estranged thousands of different lands and languages, and 
formed them into brotliei'hoods of most intimate com- 
munion. The social pidnciplc, acting under a Chmic 
impulse and guidance, crossed the boundary of time, and 
SAvept the range of eternity for neAV foi’ces of attraction 
AvhereAvith to di'aAA’’ together more closely the preparatoiy 
companionships of the earth. The gi*and and gloAving 
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apocalypse to John of Patinos revealed tlie rapturoxLS 
and everlasting fellowships of the spiiat-world in com- 
innnions so pure and lofty, in such anthems of quiriug 
chenibim, in such choral songs of countless millions 
raised from the tribulations of time, in such forms and 
fulness of social happiness, as Paul’s inspired tongue 
dared not essay to describe. All these splendid and 
thrilling realities of another existence, which the new 
faith made accessible to men of every tribe and tongue, 
colour and condition, — all these new motive forces of 
sympathy superadded, applied to the inherent social senti- 
ment of human nature, melted down caste feeling and clan 
prejudice, uniting kindred minds of different races in 
the happiest fellowships, and producing, for the veiy first 
time in the history of mankind, a disinterested bene- 
volence, as a mighty, ever-working, ever-expanding 
power among men. In less than ten years after Peter 
was rebuked by his fellovz-disciifies for sitting down to 
the tablet of a convciled Poman captain, the Christian 
Church had gathered into its sciittored folds men of 
nearly all the mces then known to the world. The 
Jewish Christians, who at first thought it a sin to eat 
bread wdth a Gentile proselyte, w^ere fed in their need by 
contributions from the young Churches of Greece, sent 
with hearty and brotherly sympathy by the hands of 
Paul. 

Thus, that disinterested benevolence, that good-wfill . 
to men which Inio^vs no caste, nor colour, nor condition, 
that works by love, and w^alks by faith, that lias 
breathed into being every institution, every association, 
and every enterprise of pure philanthrop}", is the emana- 
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tion and effluence of the Christian religion. It has 
^vorked iis 'svay through the centuries in a thousand self- 
multipl^dng forms of Innnau kindness^ creating evoiysvhcrc 
new social forces and sympathies. The little Cliurches 
ihat radiated slowly outvrard finm Jcnisalem in eveiy 
dii’ection, 7'caching onward, further and further, among 
])eoplcs of difTerent race and language, were each the 
centre of social as well ns religious influence. Tlicy 
were connected by a bond of unity that never before 
existed between human communities. They constituted 
societies which liad no parallel nor resemblance in any 
pre-existing o)*gani 7 .:^tions, religious or political. None 
ever formed were in such free and frequent communicii- 
tion. The apostle.s who planted them, and those who 
succeeded in the ministry, visited these little Christian 
commonwealths from time to time, inspiring them with a 
livelier sentiment of their oneness in faith and hope, and 
creating new friendships, sympathies, and cliaritics. Tlie 
fiery and bloody pci*sccutions tlicy endured, wlicn their 
influence began to sap the cruel systems of paganism, only 
gave new sti'cngth to thLs social feeling. The blood of 
the inai’t5n.’s not only became the seed of the Church, but 
the cement of intense sympathy between communities scat- 
teiTd over the Icnown world. In the long UTCstle with 
Christianity, Grecian and Homan paganism came to the 
ground. The process was long and slow, but sure. The 
old gods of heathen mythology were dethroned one by 
one; the superstitions and saciifices of idolatry were 
gradually replaced by the simple and spuitual forais of 
Christian worship. The symbol of the Cross, which once 
^as hardly allowed to designate a little upper-room convene 
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ticlP; no'w fiofttecT in triinnpli fi'Oin the capitol of ri niightj 
empii’e, unci wus hovne aloft ut the head of 'C’ictoiious 
legions as the ensign of concpxest. Christianity, like 
Samson in the temple of the Pliilistines, piillecl cIotc n. 
npon itself a vast and almost stifling avalanche of hea- 
then populations and structures. It took a thousand 
vears and more to permeate the incumhent mass, to 
emasculate its pagan elements, and remould it even to the 
ontovard form of Christian faith. But, through all these 
twilight ages, the socializing forces generated by that 
foith operated in a constantly widening range of action. 
They brought governments and peoples into the new 
afiinities and alliances of a common religion. Tlie whole 
Christian world was moved as the heart of one man in 
the Crusades. Latin and Teuton, Icelandei and Bo- 
lander. Celt and Saxon, marched shoulder to .shoulder to 
the holv Avars. This companionship of nations, in the 
most extraordinary alliance and enterprise knoAvn to 
theii' historv, AA'orked out for them a ncAV social and 
'political condition. New elements of chilization Avere 
infused into their public life and institutions. Their 
forms of government became gradually assimilated. 
Feudalism yielded to the pressure of ciA'il necessities. 
The lights and A'alues of the indiA'iclual man came sloAvdy 
to recognition, and the people to a larger participation in 
framing the laAvs they obeyed. 

All these changes strengthened the felloAv-feeliug be- 
tween the peoples ^they .affected. They learned to interest 
themselves in each other’s progress and well-being. The 
acquisition and intercommunication of intelligence be- 
came a public and pressing necessity. Tliat necessity 
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was tlie motber of an invention wliich lias blessed tbe 
world beyond tbe measurement of language itself. The 
Priniimj-Press was brongbt out, and was wbecled into 
tlie van of all buman discoveries to lead and multiply 
tbe forces of science and civilization, to make ubiquitous 


and immortal tbe tbinking minds of all ages, and fill 
tbe world with tbe atmospberc of living and working 
tbougbts. Some persons have ventured to lilien a cer- 
tain potentate or policy to a “second Promdeuce.” 
Considering its mighty capacity of affecting tbe moral 
and political condition of mankind, the printing-press 
was only second to tbe advent of Cbristianity to tbe 
world. Tlie engineiy it brought to bear .against tbe 
strongholds of ignorance, supeintition, sin, .and despotism 
was more nearly like tbe worldng mstiaimentalities of 
Omnipotence than anj'tbing over bcfoi’c given to buman 
bands. I say it with reverence : — its rude wooden types, 
like tbe fingers of God on Sinai, reduplicated tbe tables 
of His law by millions, and tbe gi‘.aco-breatbing sermon 
of His Son on the other mount like autumn leaves 
among tbe people. Wliere they fell, they c.arried tbe 
germinal principles of civil and religious liberty. They 
worked like a new life in tbe institutions of Christen- 
dom. All tbe cloistered science and knowledge locked 
up in manuscript libraries was brought out, and put 
almost in atmospheric cu-culation among tbe masses. 
Tbe literature of tbe Bible, of Greece and Rome, and of 
tbe middle ages, was brought Avitbin tbe reach of common 
men; and a kind of social intercoui-se Avas established 
'between them and tbe great thinkers and actor's of tbe 
Avorld’s liistoi’y. Pamily and fireside reading inade mil- 
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Hons of Inimble liomes new centres of knowledge as "well 
as social enjoyment. 

All these new instmmcntalitic.s quickened and ex- 
] lauded the social sentiment to a new range of interest 
and action. And now the discovery of a new world, 
with its str.uigc populations and jwoductions, was brought 
before the nations of Ghristendoni to thrill them Avith 
the startling experiences of Columbus, Cortes, Cabot, and 
De Soto, to entertain them with the jioA'olties and 
romances of the new hemisidierc, — vdth the history of its 
colonization, the daring and dangers of the first settlers, 
the growth of towns, and the Tipbuilding of A'arious struc- 
tures of ciA’il society. On the other hand, the home 
feeling of the colonists, — whether English. Erench, or 
Spani.«h, — their correspondence with theii’ fatherlands, 
and all th.e enterprises and changes in Avhich they Avere 
mutually interested, — all this Avidcued and Avarmed the 
social sympathies of sea-diA'ided peoples, and bi’ought 
distant lands and populations Avithin the range of daily 
thought and peraonal interest. 

'Die Xciosjwpcr Avas .the incAutable necessity and result 
of all these new forces of intelHgence and international 
sympathy. The adA’cnt of the neAvspaper made and 
marked a new era in the public life of Clu’istendom. It 
qnickened the pulse of socict}^ and A'italized its social 
elements AA’ith new animation and actmty. Brief and 
fcAv A\-cre the Aveckly records of its scant and narroAv 
columns ; but they Averc raad with eagerness and delight. 
As its pages lengthened and A\ndened Avith the ncAvs of 
the world, the public mind expanded in the same propor- 
tion, and expected to hear from CA'eiy accessible nation at 
Aveckly inteiwals. 
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All these Tlo^Y and '^'igoroas inovcments culminated in 
f5uccessfiil struggles for popular rights and religious 
liberty. The systems that liad s\ipprcsscd both 'were 
shaken, down from their power in the contest. He wlio 
fiisliioned alike the hcai’ts of iiKli%'idual men made the 
hearts of pcoj)les to beat with kindred S3mipathies. 
Moved by this fellow-feeling, the masses of one country 
were stirred to the liveliest emotion hy popular move- 
ments in another. This intei'cst in events affecting eacli 
other Tiltimatel}' assumed an organized form. Armed 
sjonpathisei’s, or vohmtccrs, as thc}' were called, from 
different nations, rallied to the revolutionary standard 
of an oppressed people, iijirising to dethrone a despotism 
that enslaved them. England, the capital and focus of 
these po 2 )ulav sjuiipathies with what have hcon called 

oppressed naiionalUicst' beaime at once thc asylum of 
fugitives from European and the recruiting- 

gi’ound for men and means to cany on tlie warfare with 
the iron-heeled dynasties of the Continent. Permanent 
and powerful societies were organized under the names 
of Eiicnds of Poland,’* Fnonds of Greece,” Fnends 
of Hungary,” Friends of Italy,” a.nd the like. English 
statesmen, writei-s, ofiicei*s, and soldiers, men of cvciy rank 
and condition, gave theii* cmjdiatic and vigorous adliesion 
to the popular caiise in those countries, and some of them 
died sword in liand fighting its battles. The Ameiaca}i 
Eeimhlic was not one whit behind England in sympathy 
%vitli these stniggles for lihert}’^, especially in Greece, 
Poland, Hungaiy, and Italy, although the. field of action 
was too distant for such active pai*ticipation in it. 

The advent of steam and electricity gave tenfold 
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cnerg)' and action to tlie social sentiment and intercom-se 
of nations. To nse a hackneyed, hut trathful phrase, 
they “anniliilated time and space,” and, as it were, domes- 
iicatccJ foreign events. They brought all the countries 
of a continent within whispeiiiig distance of each other, 
so that a startling occuiTeuce at one extremity thrilled 
the other almost simultaneously and equall3^ This near- 
ness of every point in Christendom to the great transac- 
tions of the present da}*" gives them fourfold effect rrpon 
the heari; of nations. For instance, horv the almost daily 
new's from Italy latel}’ thrilled the millions of this 
Americarr continent with the most intense interest in 
the cause and conflict of that corrntry, just as if they 
could put their finger's to the pulse of that j'oung na- 
tion’s life, arrd tell oft* the beats of its political aspirations. 
Irr America we were tv.'clve days distant from the scone 
of these events irr Errrope, when, hr a single hour, rve 
were brorrght withhr trvelve nrhrrrtes of their occurrence. 
Sirddeirly a wiii.sper of irrtelligence rarr at lightning speed 
throrrgh the Atlantic. Far dorvn along the ocean’s bed, 
berreath the roar and roll of its billows, it sped its way 
to our shores, arrd was flashed through thirty States and 
provirrees oir the net-rvork of orrr electric wires. That 
lightrrhig-lipped whi.sper torrehed the tongues of ten thou- 
sarrd chrrrch-bells from sea to lake and from river to 
mountain. Fronr ten thousarrd belfries they poui’ed 
upon the air of heaven a glad response to the greetings of 
England’s Queen, “ Peace oir ear-th, good-w'hl to men ! ” 
But w'hile the bells of the Continent w'ere ringing out 
then.’ glad acclaim at the nirptials of the two worlds, that 
subtle line W’’as severed : the still depths of the blrro sea 
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felt no longer the pulse of the passing Avliisper. But 
, now it comes again. Again they feel the lightning-thiill 
of human thought flashing from shore to shore. Tiie 
•submarine telegraph shall tie in faster noose the nuptial 
Icnot between the two hemispheres. TJie old Atlantic, 
that has interwebbed them witli the warp-and-woof 
ookIs of commerce, shall make the electric wire their 
.wedding-ring, and fold them side by side so close that 
one shall feel the heart^beats of the other. Then indeed 
shall the throb of new affinities run through the lieai-ts 
of nations, and the}' shall warm to quicker beats of 
sympathy 's\ith the gi’eat sentiments and interests of 
human brotherhood. 

We haVe noticed the socializing tendencies of political 
events and scientific achievements. But events divested of 
4ill political significance have touched the hearts of nations 
to finer emotions of their common humanity. The eai’th- 
quake that engulfed Lisbon thrilled the ci\dlized world 
with a fellow feeling in the great catastrophe, and, lilce 
Moses rod at BCoreb, smote the rock-ribbed boundaries 
of jealous nations, and set them running with rivulets 
of benevolence towards the suflering city. Tlie fire at 
Hamburgh lit up many a distant league of land and sea 
'with its midnight glare, but it kindled an illumination 
that compassed continents and crowned them with an 
nurora of large-hearted sympathy and kindness towards 
the houseless thousands of that desolated German town. 
The Irish famine was giievous to the millions it pinched 
.almost to starvation, but it moved the populations of 
•Christendom to such a feeling of oneness in the great 
■experiences of humanity as no event of modem times 
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Imd ever ])i'odiicccl Leforc. Tlien came tlic Grccyf- Exla- 
hition of 1851 , ^v]lcn all the arts and iudustricH of 
the "world fratemised in London, and joined hand in 
hand to spread and cqxudize their benefits among the 
nations far and near. Next "vve have an experience of 
individual daring and snfiering that "warms and unitc.s 
the Governments and peoples in both hemispheres "with a 
common sentiment. The heroic Fninhlin and his da\int- 
loss band of bi-avcs push their frosty prows between the 
icebergs of the Polar Sea, to explore the mysteries it 
has locked from human knowledge thiwigh all earth’s 
ages. The grim and giant ice-kings seemingly makff 
waj', and allow the bold adventurer to penetmte into 
the arcana of their realm. Then they close in upon him 
with mountain bars of eternal winter, and shut him u]> 
to a trackless fate. “ To the rescue ! io the rescue I" nms 
the appeal acro.ss continents. Expeditions from dificrent 
countries, and men of different tongue and race, volunteer 
to scale the barriers and bastions of the frozen sea, to 
pluck, Ihdng or dead, the incarcerated captives from its 
castles of ice. English, American, French, Dane, and 
Eussiaii join with a common sentiment in the search. 
A noble woman, worthy the imprisoned hero, sends out 
of her wife’s heart words of such moAong eloquence as 
only stirred the lips of Peter the Hermit when mustoi*- 
ing the hosts of Europe to the rescue of the Holy 
Sepulchre. Her apj^eal makes new heroes in this Holy 
"War of humanity against the North Pole’s despotism 
and darkness. Their adventures arc read in all lands 
and languages of Christendom, producing ever5r\vhere one 
and the same feeling of interest and s}mpathy. 
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Tlica comes another event of entirely difiereut ele- 
ments of iiiterestj yet 'working he3’ond any antecedent 
occuiTcncc to unite the hcai’ls of Icindrcd millions scat- 
tered over tlie earth’s surface. During the siinunev 
inontlis of a recent jTar, two gentle-voiced, mild-eyed hoys, 
the sons of England's world-honoured Queen, go forth 
to hear her gi’ccting, to wear her face, and he her voice 
to the subjects of her sceptre on two distant coiitinonts. 
Human characters have their orbits as well as stni’s. 
They project an illumination or shadow over ceiTaiu 
spaces around them. The pure and v/omanly virtues of 
Queen Yictoria put out a mild ndlection that not only 
reaches the extremest comer of that dominion on wliicli 
the sun never sets, but also pervades regions lying out- 
side of her rule. The faces of her two young sons beamed 
with that reflection siniultancoitsly on tu’o distant con- 
tinents. Millions savr in them the features of a Queen 
and a mother they revered. The young prince who 
visited this hemisphere received first, as was his due, 
the affectionate homage of his futui'c subjects in America. 
He then put ofl' the prince in name, and crossed over to a 
kindred nation, wearing a humbler title. Jhat nation 
arose with its millions and looked into liis face. Tho}" 
saw in it a higher and purer image and supei'scription 
than Ciesar’s at the summit of thatEoinan’s glory. They 
did not look for the lineaments of kingly jiovv^er, l)ut 
for the mild features of that roj^al mother whose name 
and character are Icnown and honoured from ocean to 
ocean, Tr> the touch of his little hand the} felt hcis, 
and in their own the quickened jmlses of the gi*and 
histories and aflinitics of -a common mcc. As he stood 
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uncovered in pensive I’evercncc at tlie tomb of ^Yaslliug- 
ton, tbc last unpleasant memory between tbe two grand 
empires of that race seemed tlien and there to be buried 
for ever, and the two rivera of their destiny to flow into 
each other in one harmonious couree. 

These and the like of these incidents and events 
quicken, multi j)ly, and strengthen the social bonds of 
nations. Then to f every new silken thread of social 
sentiment commerce adds one of material interest to 
double the web of their connection. The last few ycais 
have witnessed a new and wonderful interlinking of 
nations by a process quite outside and beyond the pro- 
vince of common trade. "Wlien the net-work of Engli.sh 
luilwaj’s, canals, and telegrajflis had been completed, and 
there was no more field in that country for large invest- 
ments in public works, its capitalists, tru.stuig to those 
pi’iuciples which make honesty the best jiolicy, and 
financial honour the common law of civilized communi- 
ties, invested their wealth in the material well-being 
of other nations. Through all the political antagonisms 
and su.spicious that have been aroused in England to- 
wai'ds some of those countries, this confidence in their 
linancial integiity has never waned in the minds of 
British capitalists. The millions of money they have 
invested in Erench, American, Continental, and Colonial 
railways is at this moment almost beyond computation. 
All the cuiTcnt value and income of this vast amount 
depend upon the business prosperity of the countries in 
which it is employed. Thus the actual well-being of 
those cmmti’ies, the successful and growing development 
of their resources, become to the monied men of England, 
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and iiidii'cctly to its 'whole pojnilation, nearly of the same 
importance as tlie prosperous trade and agriculture of the 
United Kingdom itself. 

We have now traced the gi’owtli of the social sentiment 
through some of its principal sources and ramifications. 
But a fe\v minutes remain for considering those peculiar 
foiTns of operation 'which it Adiirually hegan to assume 
about the beginning of the present century. For, as we 
have ah'cady noticed, there arc hardly a dozen difierent 
benevolent associations in Christendom sixty ^’eai-s old. 
The hi'st charitalde society, founded on the Christian 
principle of disuiterested benevolence, was incorporated 
in the structure of the fii'st Christian Church. On the 
very eve of the Pentecost, even when the disciples of 
the new faith were so united in heart and interest as to 
have all things in common, the old leaven of Jevush 
exclusiveness still worked perceptibly against the Gentile 
converts. It went against the grain of Abinham’s 
children to admit alien bom proselytes to tlie same posi- 
tion 'with themselves. Thus, says the Scripture account, 
“ There arose a murmuring of the Grecians against the 
Hebrews, because them 'widows were neglected in the 
daily ministration.” Tliis circumstance led to the first 
charitable organization on record. The twelve apostles 
\immediately convened a public meeting \ and, at their 
dii'ection, an executive committee of seven men was 
appointed to take charge of the charities of the Church, 
and distxibute them faiiiy among its needy members, 
Greek and Jew, bond and free. Tlu'ough all the dark 
and middle ages, a standing committee or* deaconry for 
the dispensation of its charities was a part of the organi- 
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xiition of llie Cliurcli. As Christianity emerged from 
the lumbering ruins of paganism, in -which it had been 
entangled for a thousand yeai-s, it put foidh other blos- 
soms 'of its vitality, in the form of new organizations, 
all ensouled with the same spii-it of good-vdll to men. Up 
to within reach of the memory of living men, all the bene- 
volent associations in Christendom were founded to alle- 
viate the poverty and physical suflermgs of the friendless 
and helpless ; to establish hospitals, collect and distribute 
aid to the destitute, and for like oJiices of homo charity. 
These primary and preparatory institutions were not 
only indispensable for the immediate objects of their 
organization, but c(|ually necessary to foster, train, and 
educate the benevolent spii'it in the heart of the com- 
munity, and set it running in other dii'ections of good-will 
and good works to men. Herein arc the Philosophy 
and Power of these associations. Herein lie their chief 
strength and -raluc. They train the hiculties of human 
.sympathy for action in a thousand different forms. They 
organize Christian lieuevolcucc into a thousand working 
instnimentalities, and virtually generate for each its own 
sui)ply of vital vigour. Thus one set of foculties or sym- 
patliies was stimulated into exercise and growth by the 
associated efforts of a few kind-hearted indmduals to 
alleviate some particular form of suffei-ing in the commu- 
idty. The benevolence thus educed and apprenticed to 
action grow by that on which it fed. It took new thews 
of vigour, and warmed its life of love to new activity, 
from the very process of continuous exercise. As a 
single, small-winged bird, fijung over hill and dale, often 
drops the seeds of trees of ample shade and delicious 
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fruitage, so the fii'st honcvolcnt association, on its out- 
"vrarcl flight of good-^^^ll to man, dropped the germs of 
Idndrcd societies. Little hy little, the spirit of philan- 
thropy, thus trained in the nicch and imopposcd minis- 
trations of home charity, wan strengthened for holder 
action. Conscience allied its dictates to tlic impulses of 
the lieaid. !Mon, moved hy both these moral fln-ees, 
began to sec that there vrerc civil ^vrongs -to he righted, 
as Avcll as guiltless siifiering to lie allo%'iatcd. Then 
Philanthropy, ^v]lich had been somevdial praised and 
popular for its meek "walks of mercy among the sick and 
poor, took the rod of IMoscs, and stood before some 
gidtn Pharaoh of oppression, and said, in JIoscs’ voice, 
Let tins people (jo /” 

Por more than a hundred years after the first settle- 
ment of this continent, the human conscience, in botn 
hemispheres, "winked a.t the "wickedness of the slavo-tnide. 
The despotism of self-interest seemed to "wield its iron 
sceptre over the system uni-ebukcd, and to sear or silence 
every humane sensibility in regard to its iniquities. It 
silenced, but did not totally extinguish it. In here and 
there a conscience there ^vas secret misghdng. In hei-e 
and there a heart there beat a fello-w-fccling for the slave. 
A signal fire alone Avas needed to rally hundreds to any 
standard raised against the oppression. That standard 
Avas lifted b}^ a female hand, Avliich, from the time it 
washed the thorn-prints from the brow of the crucified 
Savioim, has cA’cr been first and fox'cmost in ministotions 
of mercy to the children of suffering and sorrow. In a 
retired toA\Ti in England there Ih^cd a modest and retiring 
Avoman, Avhose kindly sympathies had been Avell trained 
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for iictiou 1>y preparatory discipline iu benevolence. Slic 
bad tlioiiglit of the poor and snfiering ai'ound her. TImt 
v:i? her jii^t duty and impulse. She mi.scd ber eyes to 
sweep a larger boi'i/.on ) rind tbc slave ivitli bi.s wi’ongs 
came witbiu the disc of ber vision. 3Ie came frequently j 
came at last morning, noon, and night, and .she beard tlie 
clanking of bis fettcra in ber dreams. Seemingly, it was 
a venture of bojielcss hazard for a single-banded woman 
to plead bis rights against the gi'cat governments and 
])eoj)les combined to enslave him. Whose voice would 
joiji ben-’.s against a system entrenched behind a hundred 
broast-works of self-interest and cu.stom' 1 She knew 
not ; no one could tell ber. J3ut she made the venture. 
What the spirit said in ber bf-art she VTotc. 3 hougbts 
came to Inu". like a revelation, at midnight j and at mid- 
night she arose and ]>enncd them down, lost they should 
be lost behind intervening di'cams. ITcr little ])amphlet 
went forth in the irresistible jiower and truth of those 
inbreathed thoughts ; and hundreds said to their indivi- 
dual selves and to othei-s, ‘‘That is all true; those arc 
my sentiments ; I have long thought the same.” They 
.said the truth. Ilundrcds and thousands were waiting 
for some one who .should have the courage to express their 
thoughts, without involving themselves in the responsi- 
bility of their utterance. They now gathered coumgc 
and strength to ovm them, and to ari-ay them against the 
svstem of .slavery. They formed themselves into a per- 
manent society, not only for continuous and united 
effort, but for that continuous and united faith and hope 
on which depends the success of every great undertaking, 
and which such associations are indispensable to produce. 
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Soon statesmen of great abilitj' and influence espoused 
tlie cause, and on a certain first of August, some tliii’ty 
years ago, ever}’' slave in tlic British dominions vrtiH un- 
fettered from his bondage^ and sang his fii'st song of 
deliverance and freedom. 

This VMS virtually the first instance and triumph of 
associated eflbrt in rigliting a gi’eat civil and social VTong. 
The success, the machinery, and moebus operandi of this 
unprecedented entei^prise of philanthroi)y supplied the 
V'orking capital of scores of now associations. “ Union 
is strength” became the preliminaiy sentiment, as -well 
as the ultimate fact, among benevolent men. In the fii-st 
place, thousands had been av\akencd, by tlicso long anti- 
slavery discussions, to ne^v sensibilities of the heaiii and 
conscience in regard to theii’ rclationsliips and duties to 
the suffering, benighted, and oppressed at home and 
abroad. Then they acquired an almost ceit-aiii assurance 
of success, as the ultimate result of associated effort, pro- 
vided they had truth and right on their side. Tlien the 
process and machinery for moving the public mind v’ere 
rendered familiar to them. Thus they entered upon the 
organization and action of a society vitli a stock of faith 
and faculties as well defined and as well adapted to 
success as the working capital of commercial houses. 

Immediately after the final and glorious triumph of the 
Anti-SIaveiy Society in Great Britain, associations of 
every species of benevolence sprang into existence and 
multiplied rapidly. Even the rights and wants of the 
brute creation were not overlooked. A powerful society 
was formed, and is now in vigomus operation, for the 
“Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.” Some humane 
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lieart had heeu touched to earnest utterance at the 
atrocities poi’petrated daily by the. drovei’S of Smithfield. 
That utterance found an echo here, there, and almost 
every^vherc. Au association "was formed to develop and 
organize this sentiment against the brutal cruelties in- 
flicted upon domestic animals that could give no speech 
to their sufierings. Almost simultaneously -with this, 
“The Aborigines’ Protection Society” was formed, to 
look after the well-being of IToi’th American Indians, 
African Hottentots, and all the differently-coloured and 
diflerently-tongued races within the Pritish I'ule. 

Thus, one may justly reply to Dickens’s satire on 
Ml'S. Jellab3-’s benevolence, that, if there Avas much 
telescopic philantlirop}’" dcA'cloped by these associationSj 
there was an equal amount of microscopic good-Avill to 
man and beast set in action by them. At the very 
moment that ho was delineating the character of that 
difiirsive lady, and s-atirising through her the propensity 
to search out objects of charity on distant continents, 
thousands of English men and women rvere searching, as 
with lighted candles, the Amry seAvei-s of poverty, igno- 
rance, and sin at home, bi-inging up their hungry and 
dem-aded tenants to the light and life of Christian com- 
panionship, establishing ragged schools, coal and blanket 
societies, soup kitchens, cheap lodging houses, social 
industries, and otlier institutions, for the uplifting of the 
most reprobate and forsaken victims of ignorance and 
vice. It is a truth founded on the divinest authority, 
that the poor we have ahvays AAuth us, and shall doubt- 
less have them to the end of time, not so much for 
their good as for ours. It seems to be the ordering of 
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Providence tLat certain conditions of misfortune shall 
be 2)erpetual in human .socict}' for the culture and exer- 
cise of a benevolent spirit among men. Were it not for 
these conditions^ and tlie sensibilities, mstitutions, and 
efforts they stimulate and produce, this v^orld of oui's 
•would bca vdde and aiid waste of selfishness, unmoistened 
by a dew-drop, unrelieved by a spring floweret of human 
cliarity. Thus, most of the Benevolent Associations of 
the present day are designed to co*exist udth all coming 
time. They are organized to work a daily and 3"carly 
amount of good, wthout exi^ecting ever to outlive the 
necessity of continued exertion, because the poor, the 
suffering, and sorrowing wc arc to have with us to tlic 
end of cartffs history. Thus, no gi'and and final triumph 
is to stimulate and reward these societies. The\" walk 
and work by faith, in the steady and continuous overflow 
of a philanthropy wliicli is not bribed into action by tlie 
premium of some crowning victory. But occasionally 
some tcmporaiy association takes in hand a work it can 
. fully accomplish, sing a pean of triumph, then disband 
in a blaze of glory. 

As the most powerful and illustidous of these tompoi-ary 
societies, we waj’’ cite the Anti-Corn Law League in 
England. The whole of Christendom is familiar with 
the fact and feat accomplished by that association. But 
few, perhaps, remember the incipient incidents of its 
organization. About half a dozen individuals, mostly 
young men, and unknown to the public, met in a little 
upper room in Manchester, and, assuming the name of 

Sundry Citizens ” of that town, passed formal and 
'.solemn resolutions against the Corn Laws, which were 
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then iiplielcl l)y ilic whole iin.stocracy, the great agricul- 
tiii-al interest, and hy the liercditary policy of the Biitish 
Government. To all hnman .seeming, the stUl small 
voice of those npper-room resolutions was as the breath 
of a child essaying to check the influx of the ocean’s 
tide. But those young men were strong in the faith that 
)-ight and trutli must prevail in the end. They each 
contributed a half-crown to pay for the insertion of their 
resolutions in the London Times', which would only admit 
them as an advertisement. The next day the whole 
reading community of the kingdom saw what “ Sundry 
Citizens of hlanchester ” thought and intended in regard 
to the Com Laws. Soon afterwards another meeting 
was hold, and another resolution was voted and signed on 
that little baize-covered table, announcing the organiza- 
tion of a society to rescue the bread of the poor from the 
tax that put it almost beyond their reach. Another 
guuica Avas to be raised to pay for its admission into the 
Jupiter Tonans of the British press. One of the first six 
m the movement related to me several interesting incidents 
connected Avith that second meeting, — how, liaA'ing contri- 
buted all they could spare from their OAvn small means, 
they Avere constrained to go out the same night to solicit, 
from those most likely to faA’our the cause, a few shillings 
tOAvards the guinea for the London Times. Tliis second 
proininciamento from “Simdry Citizens of Manchester” 
conAunced himdreds, far and near, that a bold and honest 
standai'd had been raised against the time-honoured tax 
on bread, hicn of substance rallied to that standard by 
scores at lii-st, and hundreds aftei'Avards. The little iipper- 
room organization expanded from month to month, until 
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it assumed dimensionSj put forth efforts, and vroii a 
victory tmpamlleled in the history of political economy. 

The experience of the British Anti-Slavery Society, 
and of the Anti-Com Jjxvr Leagtie, v^as woidh more to tlic 
moral ^vorld than even the extinction of slavery, and the 
•abolition of the Coni Laws. It threw c1o\to in the 
people’s mind the whole ideal fabric of bxaito-force move- 
inents for righting political, social, or economical wrongs. 
It proved the irresistible power, and the ultimate triumph, 
of an enlightened public sentiment, brought to bear 
against an evil in the continuous, concentrated efforts 
of a well-organized Association. It gave tangible and 
vivid reality to the old axiom: ^‘Tnitli is mighty 
and will prevail ’’ — prevail against the strongest pa- 
noply of error and wrong, vdthout shedding a single 
drop of human blood, or committing a single act of 
violence. It is this popular faith in the povt^er of tnith 
and right, in the motive forces of moral suiision, that has 
raised the people of England, head and shouldci^s, above 
all the other nations in Europe, in the prerogatives of 
civil freedom, and the dignity of political being. Thus, 
not only have these Associations set ininning a thousand 
streams of henevolence for the alle^dation of all forms of 
sulfeiing and want, but they have raised the whole 
nation to a new stains of political life. They have tauglit 
the common people to trample upon the very idea of the 
bayonet and barricade, on which Continental popu- 
lations have so often immolated themselves in vain. 
.They have inspired the toiling masses of Britain with 
the belief that eveiy right and privilege due to them may 
•be and will be obtained for them through those moral 
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influences now operating on tlie mind of tlie nation in 
tlieir "belialf. 

VieAved in tliis liglit, we see tliat tlie collateral or inci- 
dental results of tliese Societies are almost as impoi-tant 
as tlie attainment of tlie direct objects of tlieir organi- 
zation. They, are the great distinctive institutions of 
oui’ English-speaking race in both hemispheres. They 
are mightier far than the strongest governments in the 
world for the moral well-being of mankind. They pene- 
trate vrith their powerfid but peaceful agencies lands 
that governments cannot enter vnth their armies and 
navies. "Wliat are the conquests that fired the ambition 
of Alexander, Caasar, or Bonaparte, compared ivith the 
aims and achievements of some of these quiet Associations % 
Wliat conqueror, of the Kapoleon stamp, would essay to 
lift the pall of paganism from half earth’s millions ? Just 
fifty yeara ago, two young students in a blew England 
college went out by night into a meadow, and, kneeling- 
beside the new-made hay, pra3’-ed for faith, strength, and 
wisdom to put them feeble hands to this stupendous under- 
taking. One by one others joined them. Their midnight 
communing in the fields was transfeiTed to the conference 
room. In a few months a Society was formed, and tho 
first couple of missionaries sent to heathen lands from 
America. That little Society grew year by j^ear, imtil 
it is now the most extensive organization on this con- 
tinent. Almost simultaneously, a similar movement 
took place in Great Britain, and expanded to a still 
larger compass of power and operation. These two great 
Missionary Societies are now moving hand in hand 
around the globe, raising the beacon lights of immortality 
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among its most benighted populations, revealing to them 
the vital verities and beatitudes of the Chitstian faith, 
as it were, by the light of their own biiriiing idols. Look 
abroad over Christendom. See [how Qvevy stronghold 
of iniquity, ignorance, and eiTor is besieged by some 
Association mining] its foundations and sapping its bul- 
warks ! See how the gidm Moloch of War is bearded 
at the bloodiest altar of its himian immolations by a 
Society, ‘^lifting up the remonstrance of God and nature 
against the abitrament of the sword. See what a stand- 
ing nimy of Temi^erance Societies, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, is engaged in close action to rescue millions 
from the bondage of their ovm appetites. Look at the 
Anti-Slavery Societies, and their long struggle to break 
the manacles of the enslaved African, and to raise him 
from the degindation of his chattelhood to the full stature 
of a free man. 

Such is the meaning and such are the mission and 
power of the Benevolent Associations of our day. They 
are the flowering and fruitage of the social principle 
working thiough all the centuries from Adam. They are 
the instrumentalities chosen from the beginning to come 
into action in these latter days, and work out the gi*eat 
distinctive interests of himianity. As such let us all hail 
and support them with the best homage of our sympathy. 
Let us regard even the least of them as a link of that 
mighty -chain of agencies by 'which all the culminating 
realities predicted by the holy seei*s of old shall be 
reached by future generations of our race. 




LECTUEE 
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I" IT vcntiiring to submit a few thoughts on the subject 
announced for 3^0111* consideration, I do not propose 
to enter upon that depaidment of it which contains the 
ledger and the u'on safe. I will not hazard an}-- crude 
remarks, whicli I could onl}'- make, upon the science of 
double or smgle entiy, or of limited partnerships, or of 
exchanges, foreign or domestic, or of seciu’ities, slij)peiy 
or solid. Nor could I approach the science of cent, per 
cent., or of trade profits, with one iota of personal ex- 
perience to eommend my observations to your respect. 
Leavin" these rudimental branches to those who have 

O 

made them a professional study, I would invite 3'our 
attention to those elements and aspects of Commerce 
wliich, if less practical in a money-making sense, are still 
fraught with facts and interests which eveiy intelligent 
merchant and man and woman should fully understand 
and appreciate. 

Although the term Commerce is frequently applied to 
mercantile transactions between individuals of the same 
country, we will, if you please, on this occasion, give it 
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that meaning In vrliicli it sliould bo properly confined, 
and consider it only as refeiring to the tmde ctuTied on 
between na({o7is, or large and distinct communities of men, 
divided by physical, political, or etlmical boundaries. 

Ever since Bacon's day, the effort to systematize and 
reduce to popular comprehension and use the absUnct 
sciences has become more and more common and successful. 
The leading facts and functions of the solar system are 
now taught and illustrated in juvenile scliool books, and 
mastered, too, by many a little ]\Iis 3 hardly ten yeai's of 
age. Geology has put off its pompous obscurities and 
reduced its stupendous revelations to the dimensions of 
the common school ‘ so that boys and girls of ordinary 
comprehension may understand the structure of the globe 
on which we dwell. Chemistry has set aside its heathenish 
gibberish and machinations, and come out as a sober, 
utilarian science, and taught the common people how 
to make soap and candles, how to light theii' dwellings, 
fertilize their fields, and compose durable paints and 
healthful medicines. Physiology has followed the other 
sciences into the school-room, and made its bow to the 
children ; and children, looking up vrith their bright 
believing eyes into the face of their teacher, have com- 
prehended the structure of the human system. Children 
have mastered the main facts and laws upon which these 
various systems are based and perfected. 

- Similies, analogies, and contrasts, drawn from these 
various depaitments of general science, arc coming more 
and more into popular vogue. You will seldom listen to 
a seimon from the pulpit, or to a political speech frofn the 
platform, or to a school-boy’s first composition, without-^ 
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abundant- proof that tlie central facts of wbat were once 
regarded as abstruse and cloistered sciences have become 
“ as familiar as bousebold words.” "We may presume 
that those who thus comprehend and use them are aware 
that they are not neio facts, though, in some cases, recently 
discovered. They must comprehend that the forces and 
laws that shape the orbits and regulate the motions of 
the planetary bodies are as old as the solar system itself ; 
that they were the same on the sixth-day morning of the 
creation as at this moment. Tlie physical mechanism of 
the human sj’-stem was doubtless the same in Adam as in 
every man of to-day. The heart occupied the same 
]iosition, and performed the same functions. His organs 
of sense were the same in number, faculty, and location. 
The sight, hearing, smelling, taste, and touch poured into 
his being their varied and mingled tributaries of enjoy- 
ment through the same avenues. Although the eai*th 
was made lii*st, it was made expressly for man. Every- 
thing that breathed and moved upon it before his heart’s, 
first throb was made dii-ectly or indirectly for himj — all 
that was fair to look upon, for liis eye, all that was deli- 
cious to the taste, for his palate, all that was delightful 
in the concord of sweet sounds, for his ear. The faithful 
dog at his side could hear distinct sounds as far as he, 
but it had no organs behind the ear to blend the voices 
of men and birds into music. The patient ox, standing 
in the furrow, vdth summer rain-drops cooling his round 
and heated sides, as he raised his large eyes towards the 
retiring cloud, could see it spanned by an arch of different 
colour ; but he could not see the rainbow in all the glory 
of its mingled hues. The bees that sipped the honeyed 
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dew from the Hi’st flowci'S that bloomed on the new earth 
could find them by instinct among the green herbs, but 
could not sec the tinted beauties of their glory. Sian 
alone was gifted with tliat organism of the brain wliich^ 
Ijdng behind the mere outward organs of the senses, 
which he had in common with the brute creation, e:avc to 
him tlie capacity to group and grasp, in one panoiumic 
adsta of beauty, all the varied objects of Nature’s domain 
around him. Landscapes, cloudscapes, and waterscapes, 
in combination and contiust, in all tlicir picturesque 
alternations of light and sliadc, moved from moming till 
night across the speculum of Iiis eye, and flooded his soul 
with the joy of its terrestrial existence. Thus tliis glorious 
beauty of the outward world was not positively and 
independently objective^ but inrccjptive. It was not so 
absolute as as real and thrilling to him as a sense. 

The shar|>sighted lynx could not see it, nor could the 
soaring eagle bring it vdthin liis ken. It was not Nature 
that dipped her pencil in the rainbow and mingled all its 
tints in the rose-leaf, in that blending so delicate and^ 
delightful to his sight. It was Natiue’s God, who formed 
the eye of man, and put behind it organs of colour, com- 
parison, faculties of perception and sensation that riiiiually 
gave to the ’white face of that flower the pencilling so 
exquisite and admirable. Just so with sounds. The 
sweetest singing-bird that poured the melting rapture of 
its song upon the morning air heard distinctly its own 
voice and the treble of its rival songsters, but further 
could not go. It was the ear of man or the organs and 
faculties behind it wliich alone could blend those bird* 
notes into music. 
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Phrenologically considered, doubtless tlie first created 
man. "was tbe same as man at this moment. His mind 
acted and was acted upon tbrougb tbe same faculties of 
perception and sensation. He not only possessed tbe 
same organs of individuality, location, comparison, inven- 
tion, weight, sound, and colour, but these were susceptible 
of those peculiarities of development, combination, and 
co-working which constituted the first cause of the 
endless varieties of taste and occupation in the world. 
All the minute divisions of human industry may be 
traced bach beyond the Deluge to this cause, operating in 
the two oldest sons of Adam. The first elements of 
manufacture and trade may be referred to the same 
origin. Ho sooner were there three men living upon the' 
earth, than we have a diversity of occupation, occasioned 
csudently more by a difference of tasia than by the abso-' 
lute necessities of their mutual relationships. The motive 
forces which made a farmer of Cain, and a shepherd of 
Abel, most probably resulted from a different develop- 
'ment of the organs of the brain. Were it not for this 
difference, most likely both would have been keepers of 
sheep or tillers of the soil, separately or in company. 
This was the first division of human labour, and it was 
provided for by the Creator in the physical mechanism of ■ 
the’ mental faculties. 

The development of mechanical skill, taste, and occu- 
pation must have been exceedingly slow in the antedi- 
luvian age, harclly introducing a new element into trade. 
In the first place, the mental faculties needed a longer 
c'oui'se of discipline ' to attain to that inventive capacity 
indispensable to the manufacture even of^^the rudest 
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implements of labour, or the simplest article of clothing. 
But if this mechanical skill required a longer tmining of 
the conceptive faculties, the Creator had made propor- 
tionate provision for educating it into a capacity vdiich 
should steadilj increase up to the last year of time. 
When Adam opened his eyes tipon the new earth, he found 
himself suiTOunded l)y objects which addressed themselves 
to each particular faculty of his mind, and stimulated it 
to activity. Tliey contained not only the material, but 
the suggestion for the exercise of that mechanical skill 
wliich was to become such an element of power and 
pi’ogi’ess to his I’ace. God's lesson books were opened to 
him from nioni to dewy eve, — ^in the leaves of every tree ; 
in the texture of the herb ; in the stnictuio of the 
mountain ; in the blue sky above, and in the blue water 
beneath, that mirrored his face among the golden stam of 
heaven ; in the eagle’s ving ; in the foot of the fly ; in 
the carol of the lark ; in the roar of the lion and the 
tints of the rose. All the elements and laws, and even 
suggestions, of mechanical science, of the finest aits to 
wliich man has attained, w'ere presented to him in these 
primary manuals of instruction in a thousand living 
illustmtions. All the immeasurable forces wliich his 
race should suborn into their service in remote ages were 
operating around him in ever-varying modes of action, 
as if ofieidng the necks of their power to his yoke in mute 
suggestion. The air, in its mild and mighty moods, now 
breathing in breezes that scarcely lifted the leaves of 
Eden, now in the hurricane that bent and I’ent the 
distant forest, said to him, in its whLsper and whulwind. 
See what I could for you by sea or land ! ” The little 
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sunbeams of summer, that warmed the dormant insect 
to life, and raised its wings to greet them in the air, 
that played like a smile of God’s love upon the 
infant face of his first child, these contained at that 
moment the force and law that should one day be deve- 
loped to such a mighty ministiy in the sei'vice of human 
necessities. They were beautiful as they lay upon the 
golden locks of his sleeping boy, and filled the great round 
world with glorious light ; but the hiding of that power 
with which they permeate and lift the granite shaft of 
Bunker Hill, and the iron structure of the Britannia 
Bridge, adding inches to the stature of great cathedrals, 
was not revealed to him, but left for later lessons in the 
hand-book of nature. The placid rivers, that throAV their 
silver arms around his garden home, refreshed and glad- 
dened him with their taste and sight. It made him a 
pleasant pastime to see the white, long-necked swans 
rovdng to and fro, with erected plumage, before the breeze : 
but he was not yet ready for the lesson and law which this 
interesting sight presented. He was not yet competent 
to grasp the motive power of that element, or the struc- 
tui-e and movement of ships upon the sea, suggested by 
the delicately-rounded bows and broad-webbed oars of the 
graceful bird. The vapour, that rose from the moist 
sround on which he first kindled a fire to waim him when 
the sun was low, contained its law and lesson ; but sixty 
centuries of inteimediate observation and experiment 
were necessary to their comprehension and application. 
The lightning, that rent the moimtain side of the black 
tempest with such fearful exjfiosion, was to him, from the 
moment his first sin brought his first fear, an av*ful pheno- 
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xaenoHj tlint made Ins 'vv’liole temg quake and tremble. 
3?or more than five thousand years it -svas the red gleam 
of the Almighty’s sv'ord clca^fing the clouds and the 
mountains. Even to tliis day the most familiar term in 
the Hebrew language for thunder is Kol Elohim^" or the 
“ voice of Godr The quick cross-currents of electricity 
that amazed Ad*am and his race to so many generations 
contained a law and lesson which the human mind lias 
but just reached and utilized in the Text Book of 
Creation. 

Thus the progi'ess of the mechanic arts was exceedingly 
slow in the antediluvian ages, notwithstanding the life of 
centuries then accorded to man, perhaps in compensation 
for the small stock of knowledge which he inherited from 
his predecessoi's. Although nature’s volume was full of 
tlie teaching of these arts, in lessons suited to infant 
faculties, the human mind mastered the simplest of them 
with difficulty, and made such child-hke progress, that 
on several occasions it pleased the Dhdne Llind to help 
the human from one rudiment to another, from words of 
one to words of two syllables in this educational pro- 
cess. This is illustrated in the case of our first parents 
when they fii'st felt the guilt and shame of sin. As the 
consciousness of their personal condition came to their 
agitated minds, they looked around for the instiniction of 
some easy lesson which they could master at once, or for 
the material and model of some kind of covering. The 
large, tough leaves of the fig, concealing its graceful 
limbs, comprised nature’s baby-lesson, and this they 
grasped mth eager ^haste and applied to themselves. 
They contrived to sew these leaves together, probably 
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Tvitli baric tlireads from tlie brancbes from wliich they 
plucked them, “and made themselves aprons.” Here, 
in the precipitate action of these hours of distress and 
mental excitement, the human mind took its fii’st lesson 
in one of those mechanic arts which now employ and 
support such toiling myriads of the race. The sudden 
pressure of a new necessity, humanly speaking, was the 
mother of this invention. It evidently cost the unliappy 
twain the highest eflbrt in this direction of which they 
wei-e capable mthout Divine assistance. Having made 
it, they were apparently satisfied mth its small measure 
of success. Wliere could they find better materials and' 
patterns for their ga-rments % They evidently sought no 
better, and perhaps would have worn fig-leaf aprons for 
yeai*s, if God had not intei’posed du-ectly to help them 
over the space between this fii’st lesson and the next 
in His great model-book of instruction. ' "With a pitying 
father’s hand, He pointed them to more perfect patterns, 
to clotliing more durable and fitting than that in which 
the summer frui-t-trees clad their limbs. He raised their 
eyes from the lower or vegetable to the animal domain' 
of natui’e, and showed them the texture and fashion of 
those beautiful garments m which He had clothed' the 
sheep, the beaver, bear, and buffalo ; — ^how perfectly, ' 
■without visible seam or "wi-inkle, these garments were 
fitted to the body and limbs. He not only pointed out 
the lesson ■with its illustrations, but He actually applied 
it to their own case. In the simple language of Scripture, 
“’God made both unto Adam and D've coats of skins, and 
clothed them.” 

' . Here and thus commenced the art of garment-making. ■ 
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It is the only one of all the list that bcai's the finger- 
piints as ‘VN'ell as verbal directions of tlie Creator as its 
Teacher* To vrhatever frivolous ends and influences the 
art may have degenerated in these of exaggerated 
fashions, it may shov' a Divine origin of wliich no other 
mechanical art can boast. TIic lesson through Avhicli it 
^vas taught to Adam is still full of infinite vdsdom. Its 
instruction vill never be exliausted, even vhen some 
future genemtion shall have exliausted the refinements 
of human skill and taste. At that fin* end of improve- 
ment no fabi'ic of the loom or needle vill equal in fine- 
ness and perfection the warp and vroof of the ermine’s 
skin. The youngest mind vnll easily underatand that, if 
necessity is the mother of invention, this garment- 
making must have been the fii'st of licr children. 
Clothing, if not the first, is at least the third, of the 
great quaitet of man’s physical necessities, vdiich may be 
ranked thus, — -^ood, drin/c, clothing, and shelter. To 
obtain the first tv"o required no special revelation. The 
trees of Eden dropped fruits that were nutidtious as 
well as pleasant to the taste. The riveis that compassed 
it were ready to quench the thirst. The platted binnches 
of the long-armed cedar, or overhanging rocks or caves 
'in the mountain sides, furnished shelter already made, 
easily improved 'svith the feeblest capacity of invention. 
Still, it is doubtful whether the manufacture of clothing 
ever constituted a distinct occupation before the Elood, 
as every family would naturally make its ovm supply, 
one using the skins of their sheep and cattle, the other 
^he skins of wild beasts taken in hunting, thus indicating 
their several occupations. The fanner, herdsman, and 
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hunter divided the antedilmdan world of labour between 
them, and all the elements of trade consisted in the 
simple articles exchanged between these three classes of 
the community. 

With the murder of Abel commenced that reign of 
violence that filled and overwhelmed the whole peopled 
earth. The rude bludgeon of Cain blossomed and 
brought forth war-clubs. The hunter became a warrior, 
and doubtless the whole mechanical genius of the race 
took the same dii’ection as among the North American 
Tu din.us in later times. It all ran to the elaborate con- 
struction of weapons of war, and to the fanciful deco- 
rations of the hunters of men and beasts. Little of it 
was devoted to agricultui-al implements or to the de- 
velopment of the peaceful arts. Indeed, it is very 
doubtful whether iron had been very much apjfiied to 
common uses before the Deluge. The length of time 
occupied in building the ark would seem to denote that 
axes and adzes of stone were the sharpest edgetools 
employed in felling and fitting the timbers for that vast 
structure. It is quite evident that, up to this event, 
the art of ship-building was entirely unknown. Doubt- 
less its necessity had not yet been felt. The human 
race had not spread far and wide upon the surface of 
the globe. We have no data whereby to estimate their 
population. Taking into consideration the fearful violence 
and bloodshed that prevailed among them, they cotdd not 
have exceeded, at the time of the Deluge, the present 
population of the City of Glasgow. The rivers of that 
region, as now, were fordable at the distance from thn 
sea at which the Scriptures intimate they were located. 
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Tliey had no pressing occasion even for boats, and 
probably none had been constnictech Tlie Bible history 
clearly demonstrates the fact that no vessel capable of 
Ihdng upon the sea had ever been built or conceived 
by man. For here, again, God interposed vdth a special 
revelation, and gave to jSoah specific directions for build- 
ing the ark. He specified the veiy timber of ■which it 
was to be made, its length, breadth, and depth, and all 
the minute paiticulars of its structiue. He then taught 
him how to make the great h;ill impendous to the water, 
by pitching it '\\dthiii and vdthout. 

As the patriarch iwcscrved specimens of the animal 
creation that every useful bird and beast might be per- 
petuated, so in his mind were treasured all the mecha- 
nical slcill, ■taste, and intellectual progress that had been 
developed in the antediluvian world. The watei's that 
covered the earth so many cubits deep, extinguishing 
every bi'eath of life outside the nutshell of humanity 
that danced upon their dark surges, made no breach in 
human advancement; they put out the light of no 
human thought worth anything to man. All the occu- 
j^a'tions into which the race had been dhdded were 
represented in Noah and his sons. ’When the green 
earth re-appeared vith its seed-time, he went foiiih 
and resumed that occupation which he had previously 
followed, and became a husbandman. As soon as his 
sheep and cattle had increased to flocks and herds, their 
keeping became the business of one of his sons, who was 
a shepherd on the other side of the Flood ; when the 
wild animals he preserved had multiplied in the forests 
and mountains, another son became a hunter. Thus all 
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tlie occupations of the old world went on in the new at 
more rapid strides of progi'ession. If the age of man 
was shoi-tened, he lived longer now in fifty than his 
antedUmdan ancestors lived in five hundred years. In 
steamboat parlance, the human mind made as many revo- 
lutions in half-a-century as it did once in five centuries. 
This new and restless vigour soon produced those 
characteristics that mark our own times to a higher 
degree. “ Wesltoardrho ! ” vras first heard as a motto and 
march-word ; and westward they travelled imtil they 
found, on the Plains of Sliinar, the El Dorado of their 
imagination, — the very place, as they conceived, for the 
permanent habitation of the human i-ace. Here was the 
site on which to locate its present thousands and future 
millions in one compact, mighty nation. The brief 
record of this unprecedented undertaldng reveals a new 
era in the mechanic and industrial aids, or the manu^ 
facture of brick from clay, and the constiniction of 
peiananent houses and compact cities. Here, too, com- 
menced the era of trade, as a distinct and indispensable 
occupation. It no longer consisted in incidental ex- 
changes between farmcre, shepherds, and hunters of their 
respective productions. It was the continuous suppljdng 
of bread-stuffs, mutton, beef, butter, milk, poultry, game, 
wool, and peltry for a dense population shut up ■within 
a walled toivn, making brick, building houses, and manu- 
facturing rude articles of furniture and convenience. 
Occupations became rapidly subdmded by the simplest ne- 
cessities of a community thus situated. Trades multiplied,; 
competition in the manufacture of the same article followed, 
developing sldll and taste in design and execution. Every 
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improveinciit in the fiisliiou of a ganiieutj in au article 
of fiimiturCj in the structure of a cabin, in the 'vs'eaving 
or braiding of gi*asses, hair, 'wool, or filaments of baric, 
under this ne^v pi-essiu-e iipoii the inventive fixciiltie?, 
presented the model and inipaii;ed the capacity for 
another and larger step of progress. Tluxs, by the time 
that the rude tenements of the city and its ruder vrall 
had been constiaicted, and before the foundations of the 
great citadel or tower were laid, the second class of trade 
elements was instituted, or those aiticles which range 
next to the four absolute necessities, — food, drink, rai- 
ment, and shelter. The abides embraced in this second 
class are usually called articles of convenience, — such as 
utensils for cooking, contrivances for lighting and warm- 
ing houses, couches and seats for repose and rest, and the 
like, — constructed for positive use, without I’cfercnce to the 
material or style of fashioning them. These two classes of 
ai-ticles constitute what may be called absolute or aborigi- 
nal trade. Prom the building of Babel to the present 
day, they have been found in every community, pagan or 
civilized. Eveiywhere and always they constitute the 
finnest*, broadest basis of mercantile transactions. Every 
business built upon them has a foundation which no 
other department of trade can ever attain. Man must 
have food, drink, clotliing, and shelter. These are inexo- 
rable necessities. His life hangs upon them, and all 
that he has 'svili he give for his life. The next in the 
rank of his wants are the simple articles of convenience 
we have mentioned. These he ^vill have as soon as his 
labour has satisfied the fimt demands of his physical 
being. In all ages and countries both these classes of 
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Imman wants liave been and may be supplied by home 
production, mthout one iota of commerce mtb distant 
or distinct communities. "Wlien tlie wbole race' was 
gathered ^vitliin the mud walls of one city, and their 
farming and huntmg gi-ounds were probably within 
twenty miles of its centi’e, the supplying of these abori- 
ginal necessities constituted a domestic trade of no 
inconsiderable extent and variety. 

Thus, Trade is two thousand yeai-s older than Comr 
merce in the sense to which we have limited the latter 
teim. Commerce, in this sense, has nothing to do with 
the absolute, aboriginal wants of man, but Avith his 
acquired wants, — "with contracted apjDctites and tastes, 
■with new perceptions of the beautiful in natme and art. 
The Bible histoiy gives us no clue to the number of 
years that the posterity of IToah resided in the city of 
Babel before the confusion of tongues. But when that 
dispensation of Divine ■wdsdom and benevolence came 
upon them, they were well fitted for peopling the earth 
with the germs of great nations. Each nation-family 
went out to establish its name and local habitation with 
the same stock of practical knowledge as any other. 
They were all respectively equal inheritors of that patri- 
mony of antedilu-vdan observation, experience, and ad- 
vancement which Noah had jmeserved and bequeathed to 
them, together with all the progress that had been made 
since he stejjped from the ark upon the dry land of the 
new world. With this event commenced the era of 
Commerce. The various sections of this homogeneous 
population took up their lines of march in difierent direc- 
tion, leaving behind them the crumbling monument 
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of tlie first rmcl last Lome of mankind as a compact, 
unbroken family, 'Wcsixmrd-lio /” *\vas still the favourite 
watcLword of their migrations, and their vanguards soon 
reached the Meditenuncan, and, in a fe^v centuries, 
planted small communities on the Asiatic, African, and 
European coasts of that sea. The Spaan shore vus, of 
coui’se, first I'eached and settled by a section most gene- 
rally called Phcenicians. Here the science of navigation 
v\as first developed. The first craft that ever touched 
salt v/ater vuth a helm attached to it Avas doubtless 
launched upon that sea. The imagination can only mea- 
sure the feeble and uncertain steps by which this gi*eat 
agency of commerce advanced in the first century of its 
discover}\ Wc can only conjecture how slowly the 
human mind worked out the successive figures in nature’s 
model-book. Having fashioned the hull and oavs of the 
first little vessel after the breast and webbed paddles of 
the swan, how long were they in adopting other features 
of the gi'aceful model, or in fitting the small fabric vdth 
a plumage to be raised to make the wind it caught a 
piopelling agency cheaper and more powerful than human 
sinews ? However slow this progress in ship-building, 
it is certain that, in a few centuries, vessels were con- 
structed that not only coasted for hundreds of miles 
along the Mediteriunean and the Eed Sea, hut crossed 
and re-crossed them at them vddest breadth, and even 
sailed far out into the mysterious and boundless ocean, 
exploring distant regions, and bringing back their novel 
productions.* Every vessel-load of these articles made 
the seaport to which they were brought a centre of 
greater attraction’ and larger population. Thus, one by 
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one, tlie migratoiy tribes of manldncl "were planted in 
populous towns, and brought under the action of that 
chdlization and progi’ess Avliicb nomadic life could no 
more attain than the rolling stone can gather moss. 
Houses were built not only of brick, but of stone, — 
rough hewn, and awkward in proportions, but gi’adually 
assuming more symmetrical aspects and dimensions. 
Then followed temples, monuments, and even ornamental 
and elaborate architecture. After three thousand years 
of apprenticeship in subduing the earth and its elements 
to their seiwice, mankind here, on the Phoenician shore 
of the MediteiTanean, fii’st weathered as it were the Cajie 
Horn of absolute necessities, and entered the Pacific 
Ocean of what are called the comforts of life. Here, for 
the fii-st time, perhaps, they felt the force of acquired 
wants, — the eager appetite for something that another 
coimtry and climate must supply. Tip to this date, they 
had lived under those local laws of nature which had but 
slightly diversified their occupations and tastes, and sup- 
plied them with the raw materials of home trade. Put 
now, for the first time, they entered the circle of those 
superior, sublime arrangements which the Creator had 
provided to bind country to coimtry, nation to nation, by 
relationships that should grow in strength and variety 
to the last day that should daivn upon the earth. 

We have dwelt upon the physical mechanism of the 
human mind, and the living leaves of nature’s text-book 
opened ivide to develop the pei'ceptions and tastes and 
supply the wants of the indirtdual man. Hations, also, 
have their peculiar phrenology, mental and moral character- 
istics wliich give to each an individuality as marked as 
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that which distinguishes man from man in every chdlized 
community. To diversify thus tlic human luce by 
planting them in almost isolated populations, until each 
should develop a distinctive character for itself, was 
doubtless the chief object of the confusion of langxiages. 
As one unbroken community they had lived up to this 
event in one and the same climate, and subsisted on the 
same prodactions of the field and forest. But as they 
iiovr diverged north, south, and west, they entered upon 
different climates and soils and local circumstances, and 
these oj^emted immediately upon each nation-famil}^, 
giving its mental faculties a peculiar direction and deter- 
mining its chief occupations. The camel by land, and the 
little oared vessel by sea, began to head in opposite 
directions towards the same centres of trade, bringing the 
peculiar productions of distant countiues. Tlie two fa- 
culties of conception and perception began to act upon 
society, produemg new tastes, inspii'ing new Avants, and 
ci'eating new capacities of enjoyment. The patriarchs 
of earlier centuries were superseded by princes of populous 
tribes, and from these came kings of little nations with 
pidnces for their courtiers. Kings’ houses were built, 
not so elegant and comfoiiable as those of many journey- 
man mechanics of the present day, but still em2)loying 
all the architectural skill of the times. Robes, sceptres, 
•and regal insignia, and airiclcs of ornament for princes 
and nobles, employed all the inventive or conceptive 
genius of the country. The designing and manufacture 
of these articles conferred high honour as well as large 
pay, and employed a numeroxis class of what were called 
‘^cunning workmen.’^ Concentrating all their mental 
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forces in tlic faculty of invontioii, "witli tlieir eyes poring 
over tlie green or gilded leaves of nature’s model-book^ 
tbeir lianimers, chisels, pencils, and needles •were busy 
day and night bringing out new conceptions in ai-t. The 
very sight of these designs developed the corresponding 
faculty of 2iorcepiion in the higher janh's of wealth and 
nobility, or a capacity to realize, gnisp, and enjoy their 
superior excellence and bcaxity. These two faculties, 
conception in the artist and perception in the patron, 
have worked on, hand in hand, from tlio planting of the 
lii-st hamlet on the Mediterranean to that of the last 
ITcbraska "sdllage on the Missouri, prod\icing designs and 
tastes for them by reciprocal action. .As there is no 
appetite for vane, sugar, tea, or coffee until those articles 
are touched by the lips, so there is no mental appetite or 
taste for ornamental arcliitectm-o, dress, or furniture imtil 
they are presented to the eye, and become fail" to look 
npon, like the forbidden tree of Eden. Thus, tlie first 
vessel that put out from a Phoenician port did not go in 
search of bread, water, clothing, or materials of shelter. It 
did not bear the flag of these absolute and primitive 
wants. Nor Avas it sent forth for a supply of the second 
class of necessities, or articles of sheer convenience, such 
as implements of agiiculture, ntensils for cooking, kc. 
All these things the inliabitants of that callage possessed 
alreadj’’. It Avent forth on its fii-st A’oyage of discoA'cry for 
the productions of a diffei'ent climate or country ; things 
that should create new tastes, and gi-atify them Avhen 
created ; things ncAV and pleasant to the eye, to the 
palate, to the ear, to the touch. In a Avord, as it 
felt its way along the coasts of that sea, it cniised only 
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for a cargo of ^vhat tv'c call comforts, 'vv^liich constitiitecl 
tlien, as they constitute now, the fii'stancl richest elements 
of Commerce. League hr league, as these expeditions hy 
sea, and migrations h}’ land, penetrated new regions in 
the north, south, cast, and west, they came within the 
range of those grand and beautiful economies of nature 
ordained in the plan of creation to supply the acquired 
wants, the self-producing and sclf-multipl3dog tastes of 
the nations ; to make tlic desire, the appetite for each 
other’s productions living and everlasting bonds of peace 
and brotherhood. This friendly commerce between 
different countries, individualized by peculiaiitics of cli- 
mate, soil, and productions, Ls not an incidental inter- 
course upon which they stumbled in a temporaiy mood of 
good humour. It is a condition provided and established 
in the very anatomy of the globe. The earth’s orbit, even, 
was shaped expressly to produce this condition, or make 
it inevitable. All the agencies and arrangements to make 
the sun shine more veitiically upon one region than 
another, to pi'oduce different climates and subdivide 
them by slight distinctions of temperature, the location 
and functions of seas and oceans, the distribution of 
mountains, the rise and flow of rivers, the diversification 
of sods, the deposition of minerals, were all peifected 
before the first created man opened his eyes upon the 
new-created world. They were no more designed to 
divide and alienate his posterity of nations than were 
the nerves, bones, blood, and muscles of his own body 
designed to break up the unity of his animal life or 
divide and alienate his physical membera or mental 
faculties. Society is the voluntary intercourse, not the 
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stagnant amalgam, of individuals. God broke up tlie 
liuman race at Babel into different communities, that 
tliere miglit be a voluntaiy and brotherly sodely of 
nations, instead of a conglomerate, dead sea of corporate 
humanity. These gi’eat economies of nature were designed 
to co-work -with His Gospel of grace and salvation to pro- 
duce and perfect that society, to bring in that condition 
of peace, harmon)’', and universal brotherhood described 
bj’’ the holy sod's of old, when “ the wolf and the lamb 
shall lie down together; when nation shall not lift up 
swoi'd against nation, neither learn war any more ; when 
they shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and their 
speai'S into pruning-hooks ; when your officers shall be 
peace, and 3’’our exactora righteousness ; when everj" man 
shall sit under his own ^dne and fig-tree, "with none to 
molest or make him afraid.” 

These stupendous and minute aiTangements of the ma- 
terial world constitute the physical system of Commerce. 
They are its bone, blood, vem, and muscle. With such 
a constitution, -wntli such a iiart to act in the destiny 
of mankind ; chosen to such lofty companionsliips, to go 
side by side with the angel of the everlasting Gospel from 
nation to nation; to jn'each in the market of Athens 
what Paul preaches in the midst of Mars HiU, to head 
the ends and ethics of trade "svith the tyj^ified ti’uth that 
“ God hath made of one blood all nations of men, for to 
dwell upon all the face of the eaidh, and hath determined 
the times (or seasons) befoi'e appointed, and the bounds of 
then’ habitation ;” to minister also to those wants which new 
percejDtions and emotions of spiritual life have awakened 
in the minds of millions ; to convey Bibles and all the 
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ricli literature of Cluistian knowledge and chdlization to 
2)opulations just emerging from heatlxen darkness ; to 
mark eveiy upward step and tendency of island tribes, 
and supply them 's\dtli stepping-stones, ^^dtb material 
helps and suggestions — all this makes a mission for Com- 
merce which ever}’' merchant and every merchant s 
apprentice should study and pme as one of the first 
dignities that God has confeiTed upon human industiy. 
Every young man who fits himself for this honourable 
jxrofession should study the physiology of the globe Avith 
as much assiduity, vdth as much enthusiasm, as the young 
surgeon studies the anatomy of the liuman frame. The 
analogies between the two bodies are not imaginary nor 
incidental, but natural, ine^dkible, and instnictive. The 
Earth, too, has its spinal column and osteology in the 
m*eat ranges of its rock-ribbed mountains. Its rivers 
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are as numerous and have as much to do vuth its vitality 
as the veins in man. Tlie great- palpitating ocean, with 
its veins, arteries, and saline properties, occu^ncs the same 
jxosition and performs the same functions for the earth 
as the human heart does for man. The difierent soils 
that cover the habitable globe have the same diversified 
characteiistics and purposes as the various muscular 
portions of our physical system. This diagnosis of the 
Earth should be an imjxortant element of Commercial 
Education. It will give not only to “those who go down 
to the sea in sliips, and do business u^xon the great 
waters,’* but to those who more indirectly take jxart in 
-the trade of nations, a system of laws governing Commerce 
as well-ordered, fixed, and definite as those that obtain in 
<the physical constitution of the individual man. It 'will 
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expand llie vision of tlie mercliant to a larger compre- 
liension of the origin, nature, and dignity of his occupation. 
It v-ill supply him vith a code of fu-st principles as 
precise and infallible as those upon •which the most 
acciu-ato science is based. With this diagnosis of the 
earth’s anatomy in one hand, and Paul’s sermon on hlai-s 
Hill in the other, he will be able to biing to the solution 
of unsettled questions in political economy rules and 
standards of higher wisdom than the axioms of Adam 
Smith or Horace Say. He will see it Avi-itten on every 
page of nature’s v/orld-boolc, and prescribed by every 
statute in the organic act of Creation, that the Commerce 
of nations was designed to be as free as the course of 
rivers, or the flow and reflow of seas. He will see that 
perfectly Free Trade is the orrly corrdition provided for 
in the constitrrtiorr of iraturc ; that it is prescribed by 
the political economy of the seasoirs, soils, aird climates ; 
and that the policy of rcstrictiorr is and rnrrst be a tempo- 
rary arrd cxceptiorral arrangenrent, for a temjrorary and 
exceptionable object. He nray consent to this temporary 
departure from IsTatirre’s laws ; he may apjrro'v'e and 
advocate it, to meet a special and abnor-mal emergency j 
just as a physiciarr may administer large doses of o^rirrm 
to an irrdiridual at a certain stage of prostration, although 
he knows srrch drugs intrr counter to the constitrrtional 
laws of the hrrman s3’-stem irr its normal state. 

It is irrterestirrg and instraretive to observe how Com- 
merce has revealed, little by little, the laws that it has 
created and obeyed. In spite of all restrictions and 
burdens, it is rindicating its prerogative and mission of 
universediiy, as an interest belonging in joint o-wmer-ship 
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to tlie -wholo family of nations. Sec liov,- it is laiitting 
iip tlie rents n-hich the sn'orcl and spint of vrar have 
made between them. The .seas and oceans arc co^eled 
■with wliite-winged ships working upon this web of 
brothcrliood by night and day, in c;ilm and tempest. 
Every vessel that spreads its canvass-pinions for a foreign 
shore, laden, bee-like, with the productions of a difl'erent 
climate and soil, contributes to that web a silken thread, 
both on its outward and homeward flight. Commerce 
has no coimti-y but the Avorld, no patriotism but an 
earnest interest in the well-being of all the nations. Its 
genius, in this a*espect, runs parallel •with the genius of 
Christianity, though in a lower courae, just as .subter- 
ranean I’ivers nin parallel with those that shoAV tlieh 
silver currents to the sun. Commerce repudiates war 
as an outrage upon its domain. It will not obey the 
laws of war, nor recognise any nation as an enemy with 
which it has oi* may have intercourse. It presses against, 
tlu’ough, and aromid the chcvaux-dc-friso of hostile 
restrictions, just as rivei-s press against dams of wood, 
hay, and stubble, designed to aii'est them currents. It 
spiu’ns blockades, and regards war-ships of any flag as 
bandits on the highway that God made for its mis- 
sion. It claims that highway as its own domain. The 
ocean belongs to all nations just as much as the air of 
heaven. It is the great heart of the globe that sxipplies 
the air with its most 'vital elements ; that purifies the 
waters which its river-arteries bring into its vasty deep, 
and sends them back through its cloud-veins to fall in 
soft rains and dews upon the earth. In addition to all 
these sanitary and germinating functions, it stretches 
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out its tlioiisand palms to tlie sea-divided nations, and 
in tlie muinixiring cadence of its ■waves against their 
shores, asks them to join hands across its blue and 
palpi'tating bosom. Commerce, the Prime Minister of 
Christianity, in this department of human brotherhood, 
lifts up all her white flags of tiaice against the sacrilege of 
reddening the ocean’s breast "svith the blood of those 
nations. Tire late ’W. L. Marcy, a great man, of im- 
ostentatious worth and statesmanship, whose memoi’y 
America will yet delight to honour’, proposed to the 
Governments of Europe to abolish this saci’ilege, and 
to let commerce have free course upon the sea, Avith no 
war’-ldtes and war-vultures to pounce Ardth bended beak 
upon its dove-AAinged carrier’s. That magmficent pro- 
position may be held in abeyance a ferr^ year’s longer, 
but in the end the foremost nations of the ear-th Avill 
be constrained to adopt it. It mirst, it Avill come at last. 
Commerce mrrst aird A\’ill be free, by sea and land, in 
peace and Arnr, if Avar shall still be possible when 
Commerce is freed from the last restriction. In spite 
of edicts and Order’s in Council, in face of declarations 
of non-intcrcour’se and blockaded por’ts, nations at Avar 
Avill contmue to trade Avith each other, if the exchange 
of theii’ prodirctions has become a recognised necessity. 
They Avill buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest 
market, though armies and fleets lie across their path- 
way. If gold is Avortir three per cent, more in Ucav York 
than in London, it Avill cross the ocean, no matter what 
mischief its abstraction from the Bank of England may 
produce at home. If flour Avill briirg a shilling a barrel 
net more in Liver’pool than in Hew York, it will go to 
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tliat port, iiTCspectivc of the consequence of that ex- 
portation to the poor and hreadless on this side of the 
ocean. 

As vre have said, Commerce recognises no Avar, nor any 
national predilections. Tliis, perhaps, Avas ncA’er more 
fully and forcibly illustrated than during the recent A\’ar 
Avith Russia. The trade betAveen that country and 
England asms compamtively but A’eiy small, but certain 
Russian productions Avere indispensably necessaiy to the 
people of Great Biitain, and such as they could not Avell 
obtain elscAvliere. An interesting struggle of antago- 
nistic interests ensued. All the Russian ports in the 
Baltic and Black • Sea AA^ere blockaded by tlie largest 
naval forces ever combined. Russian mei'chant A'essels 
AA’^ere scuttled and sunk by the hundreds. It seemed im- 
possible for Commerce to penetrate the meshes of this 
terrible embargo. But these allied and embattled naAues 
might as Avell haA^e prevented the exhalations from river, 
lake, and sea, as to haA^e prevented the trade of the tAvo 
countries from finding A^eins of cumulation. In fact, it 
Avas nearly as large betAveen them at the fiercest stage of 
the conflict as in times of peace, though earned on tlirough 
circuitous channels. Viitually, the yevy sails and ropes of 
the huge British A\nr-ships before Cronstadt Avere made 
of Russian hemp that foimd its Avay to England in spite 
of all blockades and steaming cruisers. The British 
soldiers in the Crimea Avere partly fed Avith Russian 
grain wHch London dreAv to her market, just as 'rthe 
sun draAVS rain,” to use a familiar phrase. Under 
the aAvful bombardment of Sebastopol, Avhile cannon-balls 
Aveighing one hundred pounds each Avere battering its 
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bulT\'arks, a bag of Riissian corn for eveiy bombshell 
stole ont towards England by a winding vray. ^ But, 
Avbat to a young mind must be singular and striking, 
Commerce not only held ber o'ivn against these tremendous 
odds, but she made the tv/o countries pay a heavy fine for 
blocldng up her usual path. Every fai-thing’s difference in 
the cost of transporting Russian produce by land through 
Germany, instead of by sea through the Baltic and Medi- 
teranean, the people of England had to pay themselves. 
Their most eminent political economist, hli. Ricaido, 
estimated that this enhancement of the price of Russian 
produce cost Great Britain £10,000,000 or $50,000,000 
during the war. Nor was this trade a one-sided transac- 
tion. °Tn return for hemp and com to fit British ships, 
and feed British soldiers invading that country, there is no 
doubt that English manufacturers sent powder, lead, and. 
muskets to Russia, to enable her to resist that invasion. 
Not directly, not intentionally, was this done. It merely 
followed the irresistible laws of Commerce, that knows no 
patriotism that works or wishes ill to a neighbour. It 
happened that there was a great demand for fireai-ms, salt- 
petre, and lead at the neutral ports just on the Contmental 
side of the Biitish Channel— a very great demand, indeed, 
at large prices. As the sun draws rain, these prices drew 
to those ports the implemental machinery of war from 
England, to be turned against her fleets and armies. The 
British Government endeavoured to prohibit the expor- 
tation of these articles by severe and repeated edicts, but 
doubtless found it impossible to suppress the trade.’ In 
view of the immense cost and utter futility of attempting 
to arrest the trade of nations even at war mth’ each 
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otliei’, meetings of political economists vrevc Leld in 
London, advocating tlie policy of letting Commerce liave 
its o^vn vraj Lj sea and land under all circumstances. 
I 'svas present myself at some of tlicse meetings, and 
listened to clabomtc and complete demonsti-ations of the 
utter folly of endeavouring to nullify lav’s of tmde as 
iiTcpcalablc and uncliangcablc as the course of rivci'S, or 
the flux and reflux of the ocean tides. See the "irorking 
of the peace-making clement of Commerce. xNotvdth- 
standing the Goveniments of Great Britain and Bussia 
V'ere engaged in a vur to the knife, it vrrus proposed that 
the people of these t’wo countries should go' on and tiudo 
until each other just as if nothing had happened I And 
still the commerce betu’een the tvro countries is exceed- 
ingly small relativel}', England sells more goods to the 
United States in one month than to Bussia in a whole 
year. If such a small amount of mcrcaiitilo intercoui’sc 
"svill produce such bonds of interest between coimtries 
alien to each other in. blood, language, and religion, what 
mighty cables of connection must hold together two 
nations united by such commercial, moml, and blood 
relationships as those that exist between England and 
America 1 It is instnictive to see the occasional action 
of those giant hawsei's that connect them on the great 
sea of human experience. Like members of even, well- 
regulated families, they sometimes fall out 'with each 
other, and for awhile seem to drift off into a hostile 
attitude. Ties of blood, oneness of language, the precepts 
of then* common religion, in a word, all moral and 
political affinities appear to give way before the angiy 
waves of prejudice or jealousy. The 'vund rises; the 
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head-sea of difficulties grows more and more boisterous ; 
the helmsmen aud pilots on both sides are at their wits’ 
ends. But, at the very moment of the apprehended 
catastrophe, the two di-ifting ships of state feel the giant 
hawsers of Commerce. The gi’eat cable of Cotton holds 
them fast. Its twisted fibres are stronger than the winds 
and waves of passion. 

The Father of all the families of the earth has not left 
the intercourse and intimacy of nations to the mere 
attraction of social or political affinities. He has con- 
nected them by vital, life-breathing bonds, increasing in 
strength and variety with the distance that dhddes them. 
Permit me to introduce an illustration which vdll enable 
the younger portion of this audience to comprehend more 
clearly the nature and operation of tliis connection. 

Let us suppose that the island of Great Britain is the 
only tract of habitable land on the globe, and possessing 
its present climate, soil, and population. How, then, 
imacine a line drarvn through the centre from east to 
west, and the Island cut into two equal parts. The 
people on one side of the line can gi-ow just what their 
neighbours can produce on the other. There is no tahle- 
tie to connect them. But we will suppose that the southern 
bn.lf of the island begins to fioat southward, leaving the 
other fast anchored in its present position. It has re- 
ceded two degrees, and the sun shines more blandly upon 
it, and the morning dews are wanner upon its green 
things, and fruits will come to more delicious matmity 
upon it than on the other half of the island. In a word, 
better peaches, pears, and apricots can be gro-wn in South 
Britain than in Horth Britain. This difference creates a 
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delicate table-tie bet'iveen tlicm. It is a mere sli'ing, but 
it is sometliing "wliicb tliey feel binding them together. 
But "watcli that string, as the southern section recedes 
from the other, and j'ou ‘W’ill see it expand into a mighty 
cable, "svliich all the swords of the world cannot cut in 
twain. Soutii Britain slowly approaches the equator, 
and anchors foi’ a season under still warmer skies. The 
warm night winds of the south breathe balmilj^ on its 
. vineyards and orange gi'oves. It can now send back to its 
sister island fniits which its people never saw before — 
delicious givapes, figs, oimiges, ifec. Tlie taste and .sight 
of these products of another clime delight every sense, 
and eveiy sense yearns for them. Tlio children ask long- 
ingly for them ; some of the younger ones, perhaps, ciy 
for them. And now these beautiful, novel fmits, which 
the North Britons never dreamed of, never asked or 
•wished for before, become an acquired ivant, almost an 
absolute necessary, to satisfy the appetites they have 
created. Thus the gi-ape, the orange, and fig, and all 
of the other fruits sent by the South Britons to theii- 
brethren, constitu'fce eacli a new table-tie to be rivisted in 
witli tliat solitary string which we had before into a rope 
which holds the two islands more firmly together the farther 
they recede from each othei\ See how that rope grows 
in size and strength, as South Britain neai-s the equator. 
It anchox-s again for a year in a still waimer clime, and 
its fields are covered with the luxuriant sugar-cane, 
cotton, coffee, and rice. It now sends back to its noi-th- 
em sister a stock of these wondeiful proauctions, over 
and above its oranges, pine-apples, and other aelicious 
fruits. The sugar is tasted, and declared the very thing 
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for the table ; and the children wonder how they could 
ever have been comfortable without it. Gradually it 
finds its way to every table, however frugal, and all at 
last declare that it is not only a luxury but a necessary. 
The coffee is tried — a little suspiciously at first — ljut is 
soon foxmd to be an excellent substitute for cold water 
or beer for breakfast. Hundreds of ingenious people are 
set to work making nice cups to drink it from. It soon 
finds its way from the tables of the rich to those of the 
pool’, who drink it from tin, iron, or pewter basins, or 
ruder vessels of earthenware. Gradually the people all 
begin to feel that they cannot get on well -without coffee ; 
.so coffee becomes a necessary, of the second degree, or an 
acquired want. The Wee is fair to look upon, and at 
first is served up delicately to invalids and to people of 
debilitated a.ppetites, and then gradually to persons 
of common appetites, and is found to be an excellent 
article of food ; and where a man once bought it by the 
ounce at the apothecai’y’s for a child recovering from the 
measles, he now buys a pailful of it at a time of the grocer, 
for puddings of a family size. At last, mothers and ma- 
trons decide imanimously fliat they cannot get on well 
•without rice ; so rice becomes a necessary, of the second 
class. Here, then, we have three moi’e table-ties, each 
larger and stronger than the whole cord which connected 
the two islands before. But we have another larger still ' 
to t-wist from the cotton. The arrival of this new pro- 
.duction is hailed -with wonder. Queer ideas are circulated 
about it ; and many children are of the notion that it 
is a kind of wool that grows on wooden sheep. Some 
of it is spun into thread and sold in little balls for needle- 
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■work. Some is woven witli common sTiecp's wool into 
doth; end even gm-ments are made of it entire, and 
foimd excellent. Tlic next year more of it comes from 
South Bi-itain, and macliines are made for spimiing and 
weaving it, imtil Iiimdreds and thousands of men, wo- 
men, and children are employed in working it up for 
common use. And soon coilon is voted an ahsohite nccct- 
sary to the iNorth Britons. Cotton becomes the first vxirCi- 
ro&c-tie between the two islands — a larger and stronger 
rope than either of the table-ties we have described. 
Everj^ one of these ties grovi^ larger and stronger every 
year. Let us twist them all into one great cable, and 
then compare it with the little string that connected 
the two islands when divided only by the distance of 
two or three degrees. "We shall see how clear it is that 
“ God hath made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth,” in just such a way 
that tlio countries most widely di-\-ided by distance shall 
be the most fiimly bound together by the necessity of 
each other’s productions. 

It is a bea.utiful feat\u-e of this economy that the 
spontaneous or superfluous productions of one country 
frequently rank among the first luxuries of another. For 
example, the thick and solid ice, which binds as -uith 
fetters of iron our New England rivers and lakes, and 
which has been the complaint of many mournful sti-ains 
of early poetry, is becoming not only a luxury but a 
necessary of the first water to millions in southem climes. 
The mahogany and other precious woods, and the coarse 
plants which seem to encumber the groimd, and to be 
standing evils of those regions, become even necessaries 
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to Tis, I’endered almost absolute by the tastes and babits 
of these northern coimtries. Almost ever^’" year the 
continents and islands of the earth throw to each other' 
a new line of connection in the form of some new article- 
of manufacture or agricultural production, which first, 
becomes a luxury to the rich, then a common necessary 
to the poor. 

Thei’e is another- striking feature of this arrangement, 
which the enlightened statesman as well as merchant- 
should study and admire. The strongest commercial 
ties that connect countries do not ron parallel nor- 
pei’pendicular to national boundaries. A map of the 
civilized world, giring the relative number, size, and- 
strength of these cables of commerce, would show that' 
portions of distinct, sea-divided countries are bound to 
each other by larger hawsers than parts of the same 
nation. For instance, the 'two sections of the globe 
most intimately and vitally cormected by these bonds 
are not the two halves of Great Britain, nor the two- 
halves of France, nor the two halves of the American 
Union, but they are the Southern States of this Bepublic 
and the manufacturing districts of England. Those States 
prodirce for England a gr-eater valrre of raw material in 
the three articles of cotton, rice, and tobacco than she 
imports from the continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa 
all put together. And yorr will obserwe that not one of 
these three articles belongs to the first class of human 
necessities. Uot one of them is absolrrtely indispensable 
for food, drink, clothing, or shelter. FTot one of them 
was found by mere logical deduction from either of these 
foirr positive and primitive wants. No one ever drs- 
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covered tea, coffee, cotton, rice, tobacco, or any of tlie 
tropical fruits, as tbe astronomei'S discovered the last 
planet, by certain abenntions or fluctuations of the 
human appetite ^vhicli could not be accounted for other- 
vase. JTo, every one of these articles vas stumbled 
upon by sheer accident. Tliere v\as no pre-existing appe- 
tite that set men hunting after them. They themselves 
created the appetites V’hich tliey now giatify. 

Another fact is worthy of special notice, as indicating 
the constantly-increasing commodities that difierent coun- 
tries are producing for eacli other, and for which tlieir 
new tastes and appetites create a constiintly-increasing 
demand. Tlic articles which now constitiito three-fourths 
of all the commerce that floats upon the sea were almost 
entirely unknown to the tiude of nations two hundred 
years ago. Take cofiee, for example. It was ns late as 
1714 when a single plant was brought from Ainbia to 
Paris as a mere curiosity. That plant became the 
parent-stock of all the Prench coffee plantations in the 
West Indies, The Dutch introduced it into the East 
Indies, and the Spanish and French into all the West 
•Indies and most of South America. In 1750 it is doubt- 
ful if all Christendom put togetlier consumed so much 
coffee as Montreal, or Boston, or Sheffield does now. 
But in -1850, Europe and the United States imported 
over 270,000,000 lbs. of it. So it is with all the other 
articles I have mentioned. Cotton, which now exceeds 
in value every other va^y pmductionthat crosses the ocean, 
was almost unknown to commerce within the memory of 
living men. In 1801, Great Britain impoi'ted about 
54,000,000 lbs. ; in 1852, she imported 930,000,000 lbs. 
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. Luxury and fasHon are constantly producing nevr 
articles of commerce— articles -wdiicli many uneducated 
Init honest minds can hardly rank among the comforts 
of life. I hope I may refer delicately to the new depart- 
ment of manufacture and trade which Her Majesty Queen 
Crinoline has instituted in these latter days of elegant 
habits. I recently visited an establishment in a small 
village in Hew England, which v/as working up, every 
da)-, about a ton of rolled cast steel into springs for hoop- 
slcirts. I was told by the proprietor that at least 3,000 
tons of this steel were thus manufactured in the United 
States alone, and probably ten iJiousnnd/ tons annually in 
the whole of Christendom. His omi establishment 
turned out daily about twenty-five miles of this lioopiny, 
or enough to shirt the solid globe itself in a year, should 
Hature be tempted to come out in the lading fashion. 

England must alwa 3 -s be the most commercial nation 
on the eai’th, because she must import more of the pro- 
ductions of different and distant countries than any other- 
state or people. She must continue to be the greatest 
worker and consumer of their raw materials. In the 
fii-st place, every house, barn, and ^shed, eiecoed on her 
island for all the centuries to come, must be built of 
timber brought to her from across the sea. Every pound 
of cotton, silk,fru-, tea, sugar, coffee, rice, and Indian coi-n, 
and every bottle of wine, which her future millions may 
consume, she must impoi-t from distant lands. To pur- 
chase for these millions a full supply of these articles, the 
God of nature has stowed the cellerage of her island with 
a stock of iron, coal, tin, and lime, sufficient to last to 
the end of time, besides a large store of coi)per and other 
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useful minerals. Tlien, superadcleci to these rich deposits, 
she possesses a vital and houndless ^vcalth in her me- 
chanical skill and industrial sinews for manufacturing 
and coining all this raw material into values as cuiTCut 
and precious as gold. 

In view of all these elements and influences of com- 
merce, it can no more fairly he cidlcd trade, in the local, 
merccnaiy sense of the temi, than the circulation of hlood 
through the human system can be called a trade between 
the veins and arteries. The commerce between Ensland 
and the United States, for example, is a vital condition of 
theii' very life and being as nations. It is a mighty life 
ligament, lilce that between the Siamese T^\ins, once 
exhibited in our cities, which would bleed both to weak- 
ness and comparative imin if severed by the sword. 
The bonds of this commercial connection can no more 
be loosed than “ the bands of Orion.” The strength and 
terms of their compact were fixed in the ordination of the 
seasons, soils, and climates, five thousand years before 
either nation was born. Every year new reciprocal 
necessities and interests are strengthening and multiply- 
ing these bonds. Already two-thirds of all Jonathan has 
to sell, after supiflying liis own family, he sells to liis 
brother John. Thus, two-thiivls of the land, capital, and 
labour which the United States employ in what is called 
foreign trade, are invested in the business canied on under 
the firm of Messi's. John and Jonathan. Here, then, is a 
bond of i mm ense compass and strength superadded to all 
the manifold interlacings of sympathy and fraternal asso- 
ciations which connect the two gi‘eat empires of the 
English-speaking race. Here, in the taut and twisted 
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cords of tliis miglity liuAvser, Commerce lias cbimected 
tL.e twm great kindred peoples togetker by bonds ^vbicll, 
let ns hope and pray, mil hold them fast nnder the 
sudden strain of angry excitement and passion. 

As one ivlio has watched with the liveliest interest 
all that makes for the kindly brotherhood of nations, 
I am not willing to conclude without adverting to 
that new bond of peace which the recent commercial 
treaty has established between England and Erance. 
Who can measure, even in imagination, the good that 
may flow to the whole family of mankind from this inter- 
linking of two great neighbour nations, whose cordial 
imion and mutual confldence might do so much for the 
peace and best interests of the world, especially for 
putting down that terrible war-system wdiich is now 
devouring the industrial earnings of Cluistcndom, and 
bleeding all its populations at eveiy vein 1 

All hail, then, to the Higher Law and Mission of Com- 
merce. Give it free scope and play to co-work vith^he 
sublime verities and Mtalities of Christian faith, and some 
who hear me now in the golden locks of jmuth may live to 
see as a realitj'- what the poet described as a possibility : — 

“ Down the dark future, through long generations, 

The echoing sounds grow fainter, and then cease ; 

And, like a bell, with solemn sweet vibrations, 

I hear the voice of Christ ag.ain say, Peace ! 

Peace ! and no longer from its brazen portals 
The blast of war's great organ shakes the skies ; 

But beautiful, as songs of the immortals, 

The holy melodies of love arise.” 
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I T is vdth great diffidence that I appear before you at 
this time. Wlien I v-as fii'st imuted to pi*csent a 
few thoughts on this occasion, I shrank from the under- 
taking, I felt myself a mere novice in tliose occupations 
and interests which you have met to advance. Even if 
I had been a New England farmer all my days, our 
opeiTitions in tliat section of the country are so small 
compared vutli yours, that it would hardly have been 
appropriate for me to have ventured any suggestions 
with the expectation that they could be useful or inter- 
esting to the owneiE and tillei'S of those grand and feit-ile 
farms which constitute the wealth and glory of this great 
productive State. ITow much less could I hope to 
interest you by any obseiwations I could present, when 
I recollected that I was merely sei’^nng the third year 
of my apprenticeship in agricultural life, and that all the 
farm I o^vned was a small sterile hill in Connecticut, 
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so poverty-sti’icken and exliatisted ^v]len I acquired pos- 
session of it, tliat only a few sickly daisies and jaundiced 
weeds skowed tlieir diminislied lieads aboYe the stones 
which, in many places, covered the ground three deep ! 
With such antecedents, how could I have the face to 
come before the three-hundred-acre farmers of Central 
New York, and talk to them about any aspect or interest 
of theii’ position 1 How could I come >vith a handful of 
weeds imder my arm, and put on the airs of a wheat- 
grower or stock-raiser before such an assembly % Why, 
I had been laughed at by my nearest neighbours for my 
small and inexperienced undertakings in the farming 
line, and that, too, by men whose whole estates would 
not measure so many acres as one of your large wheat- 
fields, I think I may say, however, especially now that 
I am so far from home, that I stood up unflinchingly 
against all these jeers and gibes, and put the best pos- 
sible face on my rude essays at agiiculture. For a year 
or more I had but one reifiy to their wondering ques- 
tions, and it was this — that I wished to go into co-part- 
nership with Divine Providence in the work of creation ; 
and that if, by virtue of that co-partnership, I could 
make two spires of grass grow where one did not before, 
it was as near a work of creation as man could well 
attain to. To one, who measured the satisfaction of 
farming only with a bushel-basket, I said there would be 
no merit in growing com, rye, and potatoes in the rich 
and mellow acres of the valley ; for there Nature would 
carry ofi* seventy-five per cent, of the merit of the crop, 
and I was not ■willing to allow her such a lion’s share. 
To another, who pretended to have a cidtivated eye for 
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2 )ictiircsquc scener}^, I obs8n*ed that some rich men 
'svoiilcl pay several thousand dollai*s for a landscape- 
painting looking as much like life as a stuffed bird vdth 
glass eyes. But compare his costly painting Avitli the 
glorious panomma of living, speaking sceneiy painted 
by nature from the stand-point of my stony hill, and it 
■\vas a- mere cold, lifeless daub. Tliis, then, I v’ould say, 
is my pictui’c, painted and framed by Nature, and v^oilh 
all I paid for the gallery to see it from. Instead of 
'hanging tliis painting to the parlour-v’all, I intend to 
hang the ^Yall to the painting. 

With these ideas I ha-ve follov’'ed the plough mostly 
for the last three years \ and while its iron share timied 
over the sod, my mind turned up a few thoughts on — 
The Digxity a^'d Comfort of the Farmer’s Life. 

I know they arc crude \ and many of them may seem 
visionaiy and impracticable to you. But if such an 
association will commend them to your indulgence, I can 
timly say that they were all VTitten on the head of a lime 
cask in my little barn, vith no other editorial chair than 
a nail keg, covered with a handful of hay for a cushion. 
So I think you vdll admit that they bear the outward 
seal of agricultural life, if they do not contain any of its 
practical experience. 

Still, it is not in the enthusiasm of a mere amateur or 
novice that I venture to present a few thoughts on the 
dignity, comfort, poetry, and patriotism of the farmer’s 
life. They have come from considerable reflection on 
human occupations, their moral tendencies and results. 
If they aio correct, I vnsh. every man and boy who 
follows the plough would make them his own. 
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Pei-sons in certain professions or 'businesses are full of 
wliat the Prench call esprit de corps. Tliej’’ pride them- 
selves on the dignity of their occupation. There is the 
banker : see v-ith -what self-complacency and self-estima- 
tion he stands behind the cashier’s counter, or in the 
director’s chair, and deckles, like a grave judge, upon the 
value and discountability of that I 0 U, handed over 
witli timorous deference and trembling expectancy by 
a small trader, manufacture!', or fanner. With vdiat a 
grace-dispensing air the money is counted out to the 
applicant, as if the ten or twelve per cent, per annum 
interest charged him did not diminish his debt of hum- 
ble gi’atitude for such a dispensation ! There are the 
three gi-adcs of merchants, — the Importer, the Factor, and 
Retailer. Every mother’s son of them is full of the 
spirit of his order, and prides himself on the rank of his 
position. In all countries, an ai'istocratic "v ein mns 
through the sentiment of their profession. In the aris- 
tocracy of trade, the Importei-s are the Dulces, the'^Tiole- 
sale Eealei-s the Earls, and the Retailera the Baronets 
of the order. You vill find traces of this sentiment in 
the smallest log-cabin grocery in Rebraska, as well as in 
the lai'gest marble-palace warehouse in Rew York. 

Now, I am not going to find fault with this animating 
sense of dignity which pervades the classes we have 
noticed. But I would say, in the fullest assurance of 
belief, that no class of men on earth have a better right 
to a distinctive esprit de corps, or to an elevating sense 
of the dignity of their occupation, than the ownera and 
tillers of the soil. To say that, humanly speaking, they 
stand at the fountain-head of all sustenance for man and 
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beast, that they are the bankere God has chosen for dis- 
couirting food and the in-sv materials of raiment and 
shelter to all the millions of His childrcn upon earth, may 
sound lOce an old and hackneyed tniism. To say that 
the productions of their industry constitute the piimc 
values of the world’s v'calth, and that, vdthout them, 
diamonds vould be of no moi’C vrorth than common 
pebbles, vould be to nm into questions of iwlitical 
economy, and it Avould not be proper to run in that 
direction on this occixsion. But there is a sentiment 
that ■well becomes the honest, intelligent, and industrious ^ 
farmer ; not an idle pnde of order, biit a grateful and 
gladdening appi'eciation of the dignity of his occupation, 
of its elevating tendencies and surroundings. 

There are but three j)oets in the family of man, using 
that term in its literal Greek significance, or that •ndiich 
conveys the idea of creating. K the intelligent, cul- 
tivated farmer is not the firat, he is not the last of the 
trio. What the -^vord-poet does vith the spoken language 
of thought, the farmer does vdth the ph3\sical syllables 
of creation, or its green acres given to man. Take the 
grandest epic of any langxiagc or age, and place it side by 
side with the great agiicultural poem of the American 
continent ; contrast the prose material of the one vith the 
prose matei’ial of the other j take the elements that Homei 
found readj’" prepared for his pen, and those the American 
farmer found ready for his plough, and then compare the 
merits of the two superstructures, and say which of the 
two epic poems should rank first in human estimation. 
The painter is a poet, in its literal signification, because 
he can create as well as imitate a landscape. But what 
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lie can do 07i canvass vitli liis i^encil, tlie fixi’mcr can do 
on tlie broad eai-tli vitli bis plongb. The best coloui'S of 
ilie rainboWj the softest, choicest dews that come down 
out of heaven, sunbeams, moonbeams, and starbeams, and 
balmy south blowings, summer showers and lightnings, 
come and commingle on his easel of themselves, and make 
a picture of his cornfields which the painter, with his 
oils and chemical imeparatioiis, cannot rival. Look at 
Old England. There is landscape-painting for you that 
will beat Landseei'’s “ all hollow,” the pamtmg of the 
2->longh, done with ai-tistic touches of excpiisite beauty. 
Look at that liill, declining so gently into the meadow, 
Avith its grass so green, soft, and silky, that the gi’cat pied 
cows arc juiiTorcd in it more distinctly than in water. 
"What Avas that hill three centuries ago ? TVliat Avas it 
before the artistry of the former’s broad liand touched it ^ 
A\ith his toil ? CoA’cred Avith coai-se brakes or briers, 
doubtless the lair of reptiles and noisome A'cimin. Is it 
not a noAv, of as fine order of genixis as eA’er 

hung in a royal gallciy 1 See those green hedges running 
over it from base to base, breathing and blooming Avith 
sweet-brier blossoms and hawthorn flower's. See the 
gi’ouping and contrast of colouifj, of light and shade, 
Avhich those fields present. There is one of Avheat, 
yelloAxing to haiwcst. How the Aivid gi-ecnncss of the 
oat-field adjoining contrasts Avith it ! Hext conies one in 
folloAv, Avith its lake-coloured furroAvs lying as CA'on and 
as straight as if turaed by machincr}'. Then comes a 
field of barley, folloAA’ed by one of English beans all in 
their gorgeous flower, looking like a little Eden of forget- 
mc-nots ; then the meadoAA', AAith its tall grass so thick, 
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i5oft, and green. Eveiy one of these fields, sniTOimded 
hy its howtliom hedge, looks like a fi*anicd landscape- 
painting, hung against that hill hj an artist in a Avay to 
make the •\vIiole a gallciy of Imng pictures arranged to 
show theii’ contests with the greatest effect upon the 
ti'aveller. Old England is one continuous galleiy of this 
agiacultui’al aii:istiy ; and she will, doubtless, for a centurj' 
to conic, be the normal school of the world for the educa- 
tion of landscapc-paintei^ with the plough. 

There is no country in the world that can be made 
more picturesque by the aitLstry of agiiculture than hTew 
England, New York, and Pennsylvania, notv-ithstanding 
our long winters ; in no countxy, not in England at least, 
are tlie hills more gi'and and varied, and the valleys more 
extensive and adapted to a gi'cator divei-sity of vegetation, 
JSTow, in all this, I would not advocate ^5fc/2£rc-faiming, or 
the collocation of crops merely to produce an aitistic 
ofiect, or a landscape-painting, which people passing may 
stop to admire. No farmer in England ever did that, or 
thought of doing it. All this scenic effect in that countiy 
is merely an incidental result of profitable industry. It 
comes from that rotation of crops that pays best. It is 
XL gratuitous dmpeiy which nature throws around tlie 
best cultivated fields as a token of her approbation and 
co-partnership. 

But there is a higher dignity than that of poetiy or 
painting that attaches to the farmer’s profession ; a dignity 
which should make him walk as erect and look the blue 
heavens as proudly in the face as any man who treads the 
earth. No industry to which human hands were ever 
set since the first pair were made is deserving of higher 
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estimation tlian Ms. For, of all the toilers of tke eartFy 
■lie stands in the closest co-partnersliip Avitli Divine 
Providence in its realm of nature. See now tlie con- 
ditions of tliis co-partuei-ship, tlie capital wMcli eacli 
invests in one summer’s crop. Here, for example, is a 
cultivated farm of one hundred acres of land. The 
Creator might have made that land hear stout crops of 
-wheat and corn all of itself, without man’s help ; hut He- 
did not, and would not. He condescended to admit man 
to a pai-tnership -with Him, in variegatiug the verdure of 
those acres, in covering them with waving grain and. 
yellow haiwests. He would not let nature produce any 
crops for human sustenance without the co-voihing of 
human sinews. The wheel of the seasons might turn on 
for evei’, scattering rain, dew, light, and heat, and every 
germinating influence; hut, unless it was hdtc(L on to 
man’s industiy, it would not turn out a sheaf of wheat 
or a loaf of bread. But see what comes of the connection, 
when a paii- or two of hands and hoping hearts join their- 
activities to the revolutions of that wheel. How gene- 
rously natore divides with man the honour and joy of 
the crop ! How she works with all the suhlime and 
minute economies of the seasons in this partnership of 
toil ! Tlie very shape of the earth s orhit, and all its 
million-miled march-stages around the sun, as well as. 
the fine dew-distillery of the evening sky, are brought to 
hear upon the production of those fields. See how the- 
light and heat are graduated to the grovdh of those acres- 
of Indian corn. See the temperature that nurses it into- 
the blade, then into the stalk, then into the silken settings 
of the ear. See what piu’ple ciudains are hung around the- 
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liorizon; Avliat dicing, jocimd, fall •winds 1)1 ot;n- ; Avliat a 
ruddy-faced sun glows upon the ripening eai-s, reddening 
them to Indian summer tints, as tliey peer from the 
white lace drapciy that enfolded them ! Look at that 
sight, and never more let a murmur of discontent stir 
your lips when you talk of merchants, manufacturei-s, or 
joint-stock companies, or any other occupation or profes- 
sion whatever. Joint-stock companies, indeed! T\^iat 
company of that sort ever formed on carih can comj^are 
vrith the joint-stock company tliat carries on the smallest 
farm? What ’a firm of active pai-tners have we here! 
Wliat a dh'crsity of capital is invested in the enterprise ! 
What sympathy and co-Avorking ! Wliere falls one drop 
from the moistened brow of the farmer, there fall a 
thousand of gemiinating dew from heaven ; and the 
combination touches the life of every jdant and blade 
with a new %dtality and verdure. 

There is another quality of the faimer’s position which 
should be noticed in tliis connection. Of all the utili- 
tarian producei*s who work for human comfort, he is the 
only one who feels an interest in the productions of his 
industiy above, and independent of, their money value. 
The mamifixcturer sees in his wares the representatives 
of so many dollai-s. They are mostly the production of a 
single day, or of a week at longest. In this short period, 
twenty-five per cent, of human, and seventy-five of 
machine, labour have brought them from inception to 
perfection, ready for market, all labelled, packed, cased, 
or haled. Doubtless he feels no little satisfaction at the 
quality as well as value of his goods, and estimates the 
worih which, their high reputation may realize to liim. 
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To tliis extent, no fiu^tlier, goes ont liis lieart-interest 
towards them. As lie walks among Ms well-corded 
bales or banded boxes, tlie main chance is in his 
eye and in his mind. There is no impulse to a cosy 
patting, or any expression of attachment to them, by word 
or look. Reduce bale, box, or package to its constituent 
and positive value, and you have, as the vcdtkmm, a 
certain number of red cents. 

Row let us turn to the iarmer and his pi-oductions. 
Every am'mnl he houses in ■winter, and 2)astures in 
summer ; every crop of gi’ain, grass, or I’oots of different 
names; every tree that flowers for him in spring or 
fruits in autumn, radiates outward from his heart in so 
many concentric circles of attachment, and it attaches 
itself to them by nicely-graduated sentiments of interest. 
Tliey are a concentric extension of his family relations ; 
and they all resemble, in growth and development, the 
family characteristics. Tliey all have an infancy to be 
nurtured with tenderness, care, hope, and faith. The first 
circle of his family relationships, outside the human one 
of wife and childi-en, of w’^hich he is the centre, is the 
barn-yard community of his hoi’ses, cattle, sheep, &e. 
Look at the fannlj’’ horse, a little grayish about the eyes 
with age, but still called the colt, most likely. He %vas 
young w’-hen the farmer set his first baby-boy on his back 
for a lide around the yard. For ten years or more that 
homely horse has borne the brunt and burden of family 
.service. His very neigh, as he hears the farmer stirring 
in the moming, is a voice half human to cveiy member 
of the family circle, and has a speech in it the youngest 
child undeistands. Half a dozen infants, witlnn that 
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j)eiiod, liave been held np in those broad, tliick hands 
to pafc pony ” on the neck, or dabble their little fingers 
in his mane. What recognitions of sjTnpathy have 
passed betvrcen Mm and his master in toiling, burning 
hours of summer, or V'hen plimging through drifted 
snows towards a common home in v-inter ; in the stable, 
in the field, and on the road I Does not the ovmer of 
that hoi'se see in him a worth that copper cents cannot 
represent? Then there is that pair of broad-homed 
Devonshire oxen. They were bom under Ms roof — his 
barn-i'oof, which is socially a continuation of that under 
which his childi^en were bom. They are six yeai*s old, 
of the same age as his second boy. His mother weaned 
him and his father weaned them at the same time. How 
many morning and evening horn's he gave to the work ! 
And now they are large, staid, dignified oxen, Avith 
necks hardened to the yoke. Their gi'cat round eyes 
beam with intelligence and honesty. As he imehains 
them from the plough, and lets douni for them the pas- 
ture bars, the uncouth and odd words he utters by way 
of benediction may not be in the dictionary, but they 
bring a new light to those homed faces, like tlie sunshine 
of gladness. Tliere is something more than the sheer 
value of coined copper in those oxen which he sees and 
feels. So it is with the remoter ch’cles of his interests 
and relationships — ^^vitli the trees he plants, whose life is 
to outlast his own and bear fruit for his children. Tliey 
have their infancy and their nursing. Almost next to the 
baby’s footing the cai'pet space erect for the first time, 
is the ripening of the first apple, peach, or pear on one of 
those little trees lie has tended and nursed with such care* 

I 2 
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So it is witli tlie growtli, gatlieiing, and enjoyment of all 
his crops. The slioitest-lived one of the whole requires 
three months or more of skilful cultivation. Thus, all 
he sows and reaps has a resemblance to the different 
stages of human existence, and begets within him an 
interest in his productions tmknown to the banker, 
mei’chant, and manufacturer. 

There is another point of view in Avhich the fai’mei'’s 
position and occupation may be considered to his advan- 
tage. The strongest love of country attaches itself to 
the home he makes for himself and his cliildren. Here 
the most enduring forms of fervid patriotism have their 
biith and culture. Wliat a country would be if it were 
one continuous city, and fed from foreign lands, we know 
not; for no such case has ever existed. But it would 
be impossible to conceive how strong local attachments 
could ever be formed under such circumstances ; and 
where they do not exist, the love of cormtry must be a 
weak and rmceitain sentiment. Take one of our large 
cities, for example, and walk for half a mile along a 
sti’eet of “ brown stone fronts,” or of stately brick houses, 
all after the same pattern, insomuch that a child born in 
one of them could not distiuguish it from a dozen others 
without the help of its nurse or companion who can read 
the number. Here are houses, inside and out, as much 
like each other as if cast in the same mould. One may 
be a little neai’er the end of the street than the other, 
and that may tend to individualize it from the rest. 
But how is a child to throw the tendrils of its yoimg 
affections around such a residence, and cling to it with 
growing attachment through life'? If travelling in distant 
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lands in yoiuig inanliood, Iioav is lie going to individualize 
No. 10 from No. 11 or 12, and make it as distinct from 
iill otlicr cartlily localities as liis own I'oing is from all 
otlier forms of linman existence 1 liat a small object 
for bis yciirning affections tliat stream homeward over 
the ocean, is tlie engi-aved plate over his hither’s door, 
differing only in one figure from its fellow on either side ! 
Then add to this faint and undeveloped localization the 
contingency of rentage and removal two or three times 
in a dozen years to other brick houses of the same mould, 
•and you have the poore.st school under the sim for the 
education of home attachments and strong-hearted pa- 
triotism. Now, turn to the fanner, wherever he owns 
and tills the soil, especially in New England and the 
Middle States ; go where you will, however few or many 
the acres he calls his own, whether they lie in valley, on 
hill-side, or mountain, his home is as strongly individua- 
lized from that of his neighbour as his omi face is from 
that of the same man. His homestead stands out dis- 
tinct, in prominent features, from all other inhabited 
localities on earth. It is marked with rocks, nooks, and 
dells that differ from all othei-s ever gi-ouped wntliin a 
mile’s circuit. The very brook that threads the meadov s 
vrith its rippling music runs tlu’ough his with a different 
curve, under differently-jutting banks, making different 
coves for the little speclded and red-gilled fishes, which 
his children watch with eager-eyed interest, as if they 
belonged to the farm as much as the pied calves in the 
pasture, or the chickens in the bani-yard, or the honey- 
bees by the garden-wall. The very birds and squirrels 
that house themselves on the great walnut-tree on one 
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side and the cheny-troe on the other, ain regai’ded as a 
part of the family circle hy his hoys. The mountain or 
valley sceneiy from liis door, or from the opening in his 
orchard, is aU nnlihe the view that any other point com- 
mands in the whole country round. Here, then, is a 
homo that the lieart, in infancy or age, in joy and afflic- 
tion, in a,ll the vicissitudes of human life, can cling to, 
\vith a separate object for eveiy one of its thousand 
tendrils to clasp in yearning embrace. Here is a home 
that it can individualize, and grasp in its dreams in far- 
off countries. His youngest child, before it can pro- 
nounce the word, recognises, vith its short-sighted vision, 
this birthplace of its existence ; and its little bead-eyes 
and baby-hands and voice run out after it, beaming and 
boiincing and twitteiing with gladness in its mother’s 
arms as they return from a visit to their nearest neigh- 
bours. The love of country — ^that patriotism that en- 
dures to the end, though that end be on the scaffold — 
grows with the growth and strengthens vith the strength 
of these home attachments. In view of these results 
and characteristics of his occupation, who has a right to 
say that the farmer is not entitled to rank himself in the 
very vanguard of society 1 — ^to feel that he stands as near 
as any Iriung man to the gi-eat ^drtues and destinies of 
the nation? 

There is an aspect of the farmer’s position seldom 
noticed, though it is well worthy of thoughtful attention. 
I have already adverted to his co-parinerships. Let me 
now ask you to consider those virtuous companionships 
of natm-e, those peculiar suiroundings, designed to shape 
his character, and make liim the noble.st work of God, — 
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an honest man. It Ls not a fancy, but a fact, proved by 
tbe character and experience of mankind, reaching back 
to that early day avhen J acob tended the ilocka and herds 
of double-dealing Laban. Not only sheep and cattle, but 
men, are greatly affected and modified bj* thcii' surround- 
ings, animate and inanimate. In building a house, ve 
must have base lines, or perpendicular lines, or standards 
to square and measure by. In buUding up a strong, well- 
compacted moral character, we must have also a great 
variety of outward cii’cumstances to give a shaping bias 
to the stracture ; not only written precepts of tiuen-ing 
■wisdom, and instructive examples of gi-eat human lives, 
but material measiu-es and models, contrasts and com- 
parisons dravTi from the lower orders of creation. For 
illustration : after counting in, at its full value, every 
moral element that mingles in the character of the people 
of England, it is easy to notice a peculiaiity which must 
have come from one of these material surroundings. 
There is no wood on the face of the earth so enduring, 
so iron-hearted, brave, and unbending as the old English 
Oak. There .is no people in the world so distinguished 
for hardy, invincible, everlasting j^luck as the English 
race, especially in grappling ■ndth the elements, in 
wrestling down the wrath and fuiy of the ocean witli 
their ships, in spanning straits, levelling mountains, and 
in other similar enterprises. All their old indomitable 
houses have a show of pluck about them, as if they said 
to Time, “ Now do your worst for three centuries to 
come, and see what impression you can make upon us.” 
You see this plieck illustrated in the .very wheels of 
qoleasure carriages and pony phaetons, which are as broad- 
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rimmed and l^ea^y as tliose of our liorsc-carts and stage- 
coaches. After alloAving all that any one ought to claim 
for the higher grade of shaping influences, I believe that 
this peculiar ^?/KcZ;-characteristic comes, to a large extent, 
from the influence of the English Odli upon the mind of 
that people, from genei’ation to generation. There it 
stands for a thousand yeara, -svith its heart of iron, and 
its leaves green vdth the dew of youth — a perpetual 
model and illustration of all that is unbending, strong, and 
stui’dy in tempest and trial. Generation after generation 
unconsciously square to it in building iip a character. 
Tlien* most annnating songs refer to its •virtues. “ llearts 
of Oah ! ” lias been simg or shouted by Biitish soldiers 
and sailoi’s in the breach of stormed cities and on the 
reddened billows at Abouldr and Trafalgai*. “J am a 
clip of heart of oak ” is another stirring battle-ciy in 
the conflict •with the elements or ■with human enemies. 
Now', can anyone believe that the English jieople would 
ever have had this peculiar chai'acteristic so fully de- 
veloped, if all the trees of theh island had been qmqdar, 
qmlm, or 2)af'>netto ? What heroic inspirations to noble 
daring could come out of a song beguming -with, “ Te 
hearts of poplar !" “ I am a chi]) of loilloiu !" Just think 
of it ! of the eflcct of such comparisons upon the mind ! 
ITow, then, if the farmer is not the most stable, honest, 
truthful, upright man in the communitj’-, it is because he 
sins against his suiToundings, as well as against those 
moral precepts and obligations which are addrassed to 
liim in common with his neighbours of other occupations. 
In the first place, there are the broad, blue heavens above 
his head, -with all their glorious purities, from morning 
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till iiiglitj in spring, summer, autumn, and 'svinter. He 
lias more opportunity and occasion to study tlicir features 
til an any other living man. He ploughs, so'^vs, and reaps 
by them. The}^ are his v'cather-manual, and he peers 
into their cloud-leaves for hints and instructions. Tlie 
sweep and revolution of planets, and all the sublime 
phenomena of the sky-world, are familiarly associated in 
his mind with seed-time and haiwest. No one has such 
a variety of inducements to look erect at heaven ” so 
frequently, so inquiringly as he. Tlien he is out all day, 
and returns at night, in the companionship of birds and 
bees, that teach and illustrate the happiness of honest 
and hopeful industry, and sing him tlicir best songs to 
cheer his oivn. Then there arc his horse, cattle, sheep, and 
dog, with their large, and honest eyes, all illustrating 
faithfulness, truth, and patience. These are luituous sur- 
roundings of a human life. They are outside helps to 
the formation of that sterling, honest, well-rounded 
character which should distinguish the farmer, and raise 
him in the estimation of the community. 

Let us next glance at liis pei'sonal comforts and 
capacities of enjoyment as compared with those of other 
positions. His face is tanned and swart. His hands are 
broad and hard, ivith large blunt fingers. He wears 
heavy boots in summer, of cow-hide, stiff and strong, 
with heels shod with stout iron nails. Grant that he 
maj walk a little clumsily in haying and harvest, and liis 
shirt-sleeves be a little autumnal in shading in hoeing 
time. Make the worst of all that, and then compare 
these external appearances, at their most unfavourable 
contrast, until tliose of the merchant, manufactui'er, and 
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men of indoor occnpation. There is something as an 
offset on the page of personal comforts ■whicli may be 
quoted to bis advantage. We have all heard of persons 
called ejneures, men who make it the study of their 
lives to please their palates Avith the most delicious viands 
and drinks ; men Avho Avould hunt a Avhole day for a 
couple of tender 'biixls, Aveighing an ounce each when 
dressed ; AA"ho are great amateurs in juleps of different 
flavour, and iced and seasoned after an elite fashion. 

Now compare all the relish Avith Avhich such men pamj)sr 
their appetites Avith the personal enjoyments of that man 
of the bronzed face Avho earns and eats his bread by the 
SAveat of his broAA^ Wh}'', the fabled deities of Olym- 
pus, Avho breakfasted on ambrosia and nectar julej)s, neA^er 
kneAv anything of the pleasure of appetite compared 
Avith the farmer. See him now with his boys on a 
cloudless J uly day in the meadow. See the strong and 
graceful sway of those stahvart arms as they SA’/ing their 
sharp and crooked scythes through the serried ranks of 
herdsgrass and cloA'er, tinted AAuth daisies and buttercups, 
and moistened by the last drops of deAv that shall freshen 
them under the morning sun. Listen to the crispy 
ling of those long-curA'ed blades, as at each sti-oke they 
gather against their keen edges a three-feet sweep of 
standing grass, and lay it doAvn on the clean-shaAnn 
sward, each seA’ered stalk breathing out its life -of fra- 
grance on the morning ah. Of all human activities and 
employments, Avhat one compares, for manly strength and 
grace of motion, Avith the mower’s steady SAAung and 
tread through his meadoAA’-s 1 It is the poetiy of labour, 
the crowning epic of human industry. Never are dews 
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SO peoi'ly and pure, never is the air of lieavcn pei'^fiimecl 
TOtli such fi'agi'ancc, never sing the birds vdth such 
extacy in. tlieir little palpitatuig hearts, as in liaying 
time. Did you ever note the happy things at this peculiar 
season? How they bring out then’ best songs, and sing 
Sweet Home,” “Over the Daisies,” On the Clieny 
Tree,” ‘‘The Bumble Bee’s Anthem,” “The Bobolink’s 
Waltz,” “TIic jMoss ITest,” and other popular bird-airs 
from the old mastei's tliat sung to Eve in Eden ! blaster 
Bobolink is the Monsieur Julien of the meadow-choir, 
and does up tlie facetious Avitli inimitable giuco and 
special gusto in hajdng time. He never flies across the 
meadow so many times a day as when he lieai'S the 
morning clij) and cling of the scythe. He always biings 
out his best songs for the mowers, in his most loquacious 
and incomprehensible Dutch, Sticking to the court 
dress of the middle ages, "with the white lappets of his 
coat touched up -with tlie early dew, what a song he pours 
dovui into the fanner’s eai-s, as he swaggers through 
the am, playing ofi, in his roguery, the half-drunken 
liarlequin ! 

So much for bmd and brook music provided for the 
farmer, by which to regulate the heats of his industry, 
Now look at him at one of his epicurean enjoyments, 
at the half-joast nine morning limcheon. Luncheon ! I 
hope you all know the meaning of that delicious insti- 
tution of agricultural labour. If not, you may learn a 
little of its significance at the sight under that vdde- 
spread elm. The farmer and his sons have gii’dled that 
meadow "svith twenty swaths, and they are now seated in 
a circle on the soft, cool grass under that ample shade. 
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See him now remove the white cloth from the top of that 
hashet, and spread it over the cii'cular s^^ace they enclose. 
See him lift ont one by one the articles of food and 
refreshment the good Avife and mother at home has put 
tip Avith sncli neatness and care, — bread and butter, cold 
meats, a few pieces of pie, and dried beef cut in thin and 
even slices. Tlien there is a plate of pickled beans or 
cucumbex's just struck through. Just tliink of the six 
appetites that encircled that basket before it tvas un- 
covered, and of the appetites they became at the sight 
and savour of those delicious moi-sels ! Talk of epicures ! 
of broiled Avoodcock, and pies of pheasant tongues ! 
Wliat is all that, AAith its highest seasoning, compared 
Avith the relish AAuth Avhich three houi’s’ moAiung has 
seasoned these bits of common food to that ruddy- 
browed flirmer and his sons ? The ambrosia of the idle 
deities of OljTnpus Avas mere bean-pori'idge compared 
AA'ith the dainty luxuiy of broAAUi bread to the man who 
gi’OAvs and eats it by the SAveat of his broAv. It is in this 
seasoning of toil that Hature and ProAudence bless the 
humblest food to the farmer Avith a relish unknoAim to 
the epiemes of regal courts. 

Drink is it? juleps? nectarine punches, and other 
artistic mixtures to delight the taste ? Look into that 
deep, dai'k Avell, AAith the cold AA'ater just perceptible! 
That is a more delicious drink to the farmer than was 
ever distilled from nectar for Jupiter. He wants no 
golden or silver goblet to drink it from. The old oaken 
bucket, swinging on its iron sA\iA’el, is better to him than 
all the chased AA^are of luxiuy. See him at the Avindlass 
or well-SAveep, AAith his face red and dusty, and his 
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moutliy eyes, and tlu’oat chafed ^nth hay-seed. Hear the 
hig-hottomed bucket bump against the moss-covered 
stones as it descends. There is the splash, and the cold, 
gurgling sound at the filling; and no’sv it sloudy ascends, 
•with a spiny of '^vater-drops dashing against the vnlh 
oveiy one gi'vdng a new edge to the fanner's thimt. 
Theio it .is, standing on the curb before him, and it 
niiiTors the moistened and reddened face wliich bends to 
the dmught. Tliere is a drink for you that nature has 
distilled for the farmer’s lips the lilce of which fabled 
Oiyminis never knew. 

So with sleep. How^ many tliousands of men clothed 
in fine linen, and faring sumj^tuously every day, in the 
most gorgeous abodes that wealth can furnish, would 
give half their fortunes for the deep enjoyment of the 
fanner’s slumber ! 

Let us now consider that aspect of the fanner’s position 
which he is most ajit to view in a di, sparaging light, to 
his own disadvantage and discomfort, Ho impression 
has been more hurtful to his mind than the ungrateful 
notion that his earnings are small, slow, and hard, Avhen 
compared with those of other occupations. The disturb- 
ing question often creeps into his heart and comes to his 
lips, how many mei'chants and manufacturer make more 
money in one year than he can in ten with all his close 
economy and hard toil. Wlio can tell ? He cannot, nor 
can we. Their number may be quite large, but not half 
so large as the list of merchants and manufacturers, each 
of whom has lost more in a siugle month than all the 
farmers in ten miles square for fifty years. There is 
sometliing on the other side of the account current of 
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tliese occupations. Tlie principle of compensation runs 
through and underlies all their issues. In the scrub 
race for riches, a few ■will win the prizes at the end of 
the course. They -wdll record their names among the 
upper ten or the lower twenty. But the hundi’eds who 
started with them, and swamped their hopes and fortunes 
in utter banlcniptcy, are hardly noticed by an incidental 
mention. If there were not some, if there were not many 
men of great wealth in these precarious and hazardous 
occupations, the odds against then’ line of business would 
be gi-eatly disproportionate compared -with the farmer’s 
gains. He greatly iinderrates the comfort and dignity of 
his own position to emy them. ’Wlierein has Providence 
ordained that his condition should equal theirs ? How 
does the compensation principle of natime’s laws work in 
his behalf, to equalize the long run of his life with their 
average career 1 It does it in this way : it makes his 
earnings S2ire, however slow they may be. Are his yearlj- 
returns smaller than theirs ? They are merely less the 
discount that Pro-vidence charges him as compensation for 
guaranteeing to him a safe and steady income ; for shel- 
tering his eai-thly all against the sudden hazards and 
sweeping iniiii to which the merchant is exposed every 
year of his business life ; for shutting out of his lot the 
heai't-wearying perils of protested paper, banlc payments, 
and the thousand annoyances of expanded credit and 
fraudulent debtors. Think of that. How can he have 
the heart to murmur at the discount he must allow from 
his yearly income for all these blessed exemptions 1 Slow 
earnings 1 small fortunes I 0, neighbour Broadback, 
never give place to that ungr-ateful thought for a single 
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moment- It is im'w'oi’tliy of yon. It suggests «a most 
xmjnst comparison "witli the lot of otliei’S not lialf so 
favoured as your ovm. ‘^Did I not agi'ce 'with you for 
a penny a day ? ” asked the master of the vineyard, in 
Scripture, of the envious and complaining labourer. 
When a similar munnur nestles among your morning, 
noonday, or evening thoughts, realize that Providence 
puts the same question to yon, slightly altered: ‘'Did 
I not engage to protect you against those Iiarrovdng 
anxieties, tliose daily perils of property vdiich cat into 
the souls of men of other occupations, and enslave them 
all their lives long to the fear of poverty and the love of 
riches ? Did I not invest your little earthly all in the bank 
of nature, -which never suspended a dhddend to a human 
stockholder since the fii-st dew-drop fell on the trees of 
Eden? When the paper banlcs of cities contracted or 
suspended theii' issues, when foiiames built upon fictions 
crumbled to the dust, and alann and ruin I’eigned in all 
the great centres of trade, wei’e not your deposits safe ? 
Did nature contract its dividends to j^ou b}’- a single dew- 
drop ? by a single sunbeam ? by scanting the issues of a 
single rain-cloud? Did the disaster that overvsdielmed 
thousands of merchants, manufacturei’s, and bankei-s 
touch the sustenance of your family by a single Icemel 
of corn ? Did one .blade of it pale and droop in your 
field for all the wthering of ostentatious wealth you 
Avitnessed at a distance? 

But I am confident that this munnuring at slow 
earnings has been largely cured by the experiences of 
the past year ; that the most complaining farmer, seeing 
the sudden crash and ruin to which the mercantile and 
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mfiniifactiiriiig interests are exposed, lias come to a 
elearer perception of tlie corafort and dignity of liis 
position ; tliat lie feels more than reconciled to that 
discount charged on his income, as an ofiset for the gua- 
ranty of Providence against the corroding cares, hazards, 
and dangers through which a comparative few obtain 
larger fortunes liy other occupations. 

There are a gieat many kinds of property that con- 
stitute wealth, its equivalent or representative. Take 
those fortunes wliich farmei-s arc most tempted to envy, 
and you will find hay, wood, and stubble alternating in 
them from bottom to top, or values whicli arc lictitious, 
arbitrary, and precarious, A breath of suspicion, a 
Avhisper on ’Cliange, may wither some of these elements 
of wealth in a moment. They are apiiroiwiately and 
expressively called fanoj stoclcs ; and millions of money 
and tens of millions of proinises to pay arc invested in them. 
They arc soap-bubbles, brilliant Avith the gorgeous hues of 
money of all metals, but they collapse to a sediment of froth 
at the fii-st advei-se Avind. Then there is another set of 
securilics, ranking higher in the scale of reality, but based 
upon mutable A’alues and subject to sudden and SAveeping 
deterioration. They include shares in joint-stock com- 
panies, and in speculating entei-prises, in AA-hich one stakes 
kis money almost on a game of chance. In these tAvo 
classes of i-eputed property avc have the hay and stubble 
of AA-ealth. He.xt comes the viood element, or the OAimer- 
ship and rentage of city buddings, corner lots, “ broAA-n 
stone fronts,” and the like. This is so substantial and 
permanent in seeming, that it is called -real estate. But 
it is not fairly entitled to that term. It may produce a 
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large income to the ovnier iu times of reckless speculation, 
luxurious living, and expensive shou% But in times of 
depression and financial collajfsc, it maj'not produce the 
taxes upon it. The “whole of it jnelds no positive or 
independent values to the occupant. The rentage is an 
outgo to him. a hill of expense, to he charged over against 
the profits he may derive from his capital and labour 
invested in other species of px'operty. Tim ovnicr pockets 
money entered on tl}c vn-ong, the unproductive, the 
<Iehit side of the debtor's Icrlger. I repeat, therefore, 
that such property is not strictly entitled to the term 
real estate, because it is not positively and independently 
rejiTodxielvte. It may bo so much more substantial 
and safe, in the long lun, than fancy $,iock8 and paper 
bonds of moonshine companies, embellished vdth beau- 
tifully-engi’aved vigneitesj iis to be called real in compa- 
rison ; but the only real property, in an absolute sense, 
is that represented by cultivated faims. It is in this 
intx'insic valxie of land, plouglicd, soum, and reaped for 
geneintions, that the farmer has the advantage over evexy 
other propcx*ty-ovTLer in the community. All Ids hard- 
soiled acres are on the rig! it side of the ledger. His 
revenues fi*om them are positive values to himself and 
to the Avorld around him. They arc food for man and 
beast; vital sustenance, witlioxxt which money would 
have no value and wealth no existence. The productions 
of Ids fann ai'e real, absolixte, and independent, in positive 
worth, of all the fluctuations to which mercantile pro- 
pei"ty and stocks of every kind are sxxhject. His lands 
Avill not bum nor blow away, nor founder in the tempest. 
There they ai'e for ever, softened and moistened hy the 
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same rain and dew, warmed to green and exuberant life 
by tbe same sunbeams, ready to give back to tbe tiller’s 
band manifold rewards for bis toil. If be and liis de- 
scendants deal honestly with them, they never weary nor 
wane, but wax more abundant in. |iroduction for it 
thousand yeara. Clo to old England, to the parts settled 
and cultivated by the ruralSaxons ten centmies ago, .From 
the time they lirst tunied the virgin sod with their nidc 
wooden ploughs to the present moment, those lands have 
become more and more productive in then’ revenues, 
until, at this moment, they stand unrivalled on the globe. 
A thousand consecutive harvests have not exliausted but 
enriched them. There is a real estate for you. Go to 
that old Saxon firm in Sussex, on which some follower of 
Ilengist or llorsa squatted before the English language 
was born ; reckon uj) the value of its thousand harvests, 
including that which has just been gathered, and compare 
the productive value of those acres to mankind with the 
worth of fancy stoclcs, or the rent of a brown stone front, 
or of a marble jialace for the sale of calicoes. The only 
estate which Divine Providence ordained to bo a real and 
everhusting value, in the material world, it has entrusted, 
as the highest honour of human industry, to the steward- 
ship and occupancy of the farmer. 

After all that has been said, felt, and secretly mur- 
mured of the slow earnings and small properties of 
American farmers, after all the disparaging comparisons 
with merchants, manufacturei’S, and bankera, which they 
have been in the habit of aiTajdng against themselves, 
they constitute, if they did but realke it, the great 
aiistocratic democracy of the country. Please admit the 
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term — an arisiocraVic tlemoci'acy — tlic hoi of e\en 

fortnne ; tlie independent o^\mers and tillcre of nearly all 
the productive acres of this gi’eat continent ; that fast- 
anchored yeomanry that mediate between Providence 
and all other classes of tlic community, and feed them 
daily with the productions of their industry. It is for 
this mission and position that I would say to them . 
Cultivate and cherish a proper sense of your dignity. 
Give up the habit of dmding yourselves into individual 
atoms, and comparing yourselves, thus isolated, vdth men 
of city wealth and standing, with the Girards^ AstorSy 
and tlie merchant piinces of commerce. You see what 
comes of such comparisons — fu'st, a depressing sense of 
disparity of foriune ; then a sense of littleness and 
insignificance, which is all unworthy of you. Don’t take 
off your hat in obsequious reverence to the Gii'ards, 
Astom, or any speculating capitalists of the country. 
YTio were they, or who are the men that havq succeeded 
them, in the ranks of wealth? They are the oligarchy, 
are they, that o^vn all the banks, warehouses, factories, 
and shipping of the nation ? Gi*ant that. But why 
should this show of wealth impress you with a sense of 
inferiority as a class ? Empty the vaults of all those 
^ banks into one gicat depositoiy, and all the goods in 
those warehouses, and all the bales, wrought and un- 
sought, in those factories, and all the value of those 
ships, and the worth of all the city lots and edifices fioni 
one end of the Union to the other ; take an inventory of 
all the real and personal estates of all other classes in the 
land, and compare it all with the active, indestmctible 
wealth of the farmers of America, and see how small it is 
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in coDipnrativo value. "WTiy, tlie whole continent, with 
all its millions upon millions of cultivated acres, belongs 
to the fanners. See how the plough is breaking up the 
measureless solitudes of the "Western World. To watcli 
the movement of one share, the process seems slow. To 
watch the grovd.h of one farmer’s estate, the accumulation 
seems slow. But unite farmer to farmer, and measure 
the fun'ows they turn, the harvests they reaji, the homes 
they build, the wealth they vdn as a class, and you will 
have an approximate idea of their relative position in 
society. See how these noiseless, industrial hosts are 
subduing hill, valley, and prairie from ocean to ocean. I 
believe the farmer can still wield the axe who felled the 
first tree nol-tli of the Ohio. Middle-aged men can 
remember when the whole population of IToitliein lUiuois 
was gathered at night \\’ithin one picket-fort for protec- 
tion against the Indians ; when all the great fertile world 
west of the IMississppi was, •\*irtually, an unexplored 
country. See liow the fxnncr’s plough has turned and 
ovei'timied, until millions have followed in its wake, and 
planted great and populous states, with cities, towns, and 
•villages of almost fabulous gro-wih. The plough moves- 
on in its God-honoured mission and might, turning hack 
farrows against the Eocky Mountains on either side. All 
the vast space between those mountains and the Missis- 
sippi is but one land or steich for the farmer yeomanry 
of America ; all west of those mountains to the Pacific 
is but another. The child, doubtless, lives who will see, 
ere his locks ai'c grey, both these almost measmeless 
intervals turned by the farmer’s share, and reaped by his 
sickle. What chiefly gives power and position to the 
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aristocracy of Gi'cat Britain 1 Wliy, tlio ownerahip of 
tlie land of that island. Well, the farmers of America 
o\rn a continent, containing the space and agiacultural 
capacity of a luuulred sucli islands ; and they will o-\vn 
it to the end of time. Without any laws of primogeni- 
tnre, all the arable acres of the northem half of the JTew 
AVorld will be their possession and hei'itagc. 

Class-feeling is nn-Amcrican, undemocratic. Still, the 
farmers of America, in justice to themselves, should be 
animated ndth that esprit da corps, with that sense of the 
dignity of their occupation and position, that .shall raise 
them above all self-dLsparaging comparisons with other 
classes of the community, measured by any standard 
whatever. 

We have noticed several distinguishing a.spccts of the 
farmer’s position, — the dignity, comfort, poetiy, and pa- 
triotic tendencies of his life and occupation. What ho 
has been in past yeai-s of self-depression as a citizen is 
no criterion whereby to measure the mental status and 
stamina to which ho ought and is yet to attain. Sur- 
rounded by such influences, standing in such relations to 
Nature, Providence, and his fellows of other occupations ; 
Ihing and labouring, from morning rrntil night, in such 
close companionship vdth the seasons, rvith all the beau- 
tiful economies and picturesque sceneries of creation; 
with all the living literature of its glory-bound-volume 
turned over by day-leaves before his eyes ; with all these 
pei'petual and gratuitous teachings of the outward world 
on one hand, and with all the fountains of human litera-. 
ture which stre.am towards him on the other, he sins 
against his duty and privilege if he does not reach and 
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sustain tlie best-rounded mental character, the sti'onsest 
statui'e of sterling common sense and general knowledge, 
of any member of tlie community. 

Let by-gones be by-gones. “ Let tlie dead past bury 
its dead.” Let the farmer put off the fetters of its asso- 
ciations and measurements as Samson put from liis limbs 
the bampei-ing cords of tlie Philistines. Let him come 
forth and stand in the sunlight of this mighty present 
that is dawning upon the world, and take his true posi- 
tion in its dignities and duties as a man best qualified 
to fill them by his large compass of practical and varied 
knowledge. Shall the cockney upstarts of fashion, 
luxiiiy, and city-Hfe call him a clodhopper hereafter ? — 
him, a pnme landlord of this gi’eat and beautiful crea- 
tion, on whom its Almighty Ai’chitect has conferred such 
high tinsts, and such pre-eminent means and motives of 
self-culture and elevation 1 He a “ clodhopper" whom 
God has put to the highest school of heart>and-mind 
education ever opened on earth! Let by-gones be by- 
gones, I say again. Let the obsolete standards of the 
past be buried vith it as the tomaliawk and scalping- 
knife of Indian wariiors are biined vdth them. Look at 
the educating agencies and infiuences whicli the present 
has brought to the American farmer. We have glanced 
at the schooling which Hatiu-e gives him in her three- 
quarters’ teim of outdoor instmction from seed-time to 
the ingathering of his yeai'’s haiwests. When his bams, 
cellar, and garret are filled with the produce of his fields, 
Hature looks abroad for a few days with the inddy smile 
of Indian summei’, as if she said to the Earth, “Well 
done ; tkou hast been faithfid to man. Wrap thy white 
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mantle around thee, and enter upon thy ■winter’s rest ; 
while man, whom tliou hast so bountifully fed and 
clothed for his daily toil, shall enter upon his, and 
gather, until spring, intellectual strength and enjoyment 
from the liraig world of thought wliich the printed page 
of its varied literature shall brmg to him at his fireside.” 
To all men the God of Providence and gi-ace has given 
one day in seven for rest and religious devotion. To the 
farmer. He lias not only given this day with a peculiar 
relish for its enjoyment, but also the three winter months 
of the year, in which to store his mind from those bound- 
less sovu-ces of knowledge wliich the Press has brought 
to his door. In the first place, the litci-ature connected 
with his occupation exceeds, in extent and variety, that 
of all other industrial professions in the world, — a litera- 
ture to which great and cultivated minds, in all civilized 
countries, are contributing their best thoughts and 
learning. Doubtless there have been more gifted pens 
.and tongues employed upon the subject of agidculture 
within the last live years than there were, half a century 
ago, upon all the other sciences, arts, and occupations 
init together. Just glance at the contributions which 
these three autumnal months vdll bring to the storehouse 
of this agricidtural literature. Think of the thousands 
of toAvn, comity, state, and national faii-s, conventions, 
and conversci^ones that have ■taken place in Europe and 
'America since the fii’st of last September, of the thou- 
sands of eloquent orations and elaborate essays these 
occasions have brought forth. And “ a chiel was amang 
them tacking notes,” and, “faith, he has printed them, 
too,” for the farmers of the world. The “ chiel ” of the 
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Printing Press — tlie niun Vi’lio, v/itli liis alternating bits 
of inked pe'wter, gives ubiquitous inimoi’tality to bunian 
tliouglits— vras at tliem all, and be bas printed them. 
He bas piinted for tbe farmer’s library tbe grand oration 
of 'William Evrai-t Gladstone at old England’s Chester, — 
tbe most splendid orator in Europe j tbe deep-tbougbted 
and brilliant essay of Palpb Waldo Emerson, at Old 
blassacbusctt’s Concord ; and hundreds upon luindreds of 
other speeches on tbe same subject. Glance at tbe mil- 
lions of these new pages contributed to the farmers 
instruction and enjoyment. See bow all tbe “ ologies, 
onomies, and osojyhies ” of tbe world of science pour tbeii 
treasures into this annual offering to bis mind. See vdtb 
what gifts tliey do homage to tbe first human occupation 
inside and outside of Eden. See bow these sciences and 
ai-ts — ^tbese Oriental Magi of tbe intellectual world 
bring their frankincense and myrrh to the cradle of tbe 
great pruneval industry in I’cverence for its mis.sion on 
lartb. See them come, with God’s great Bible leadmg 
tbe procession, and lighting tbe way. Here is cbemistiy 
with its crucible, geology vntb its hammer, and astro- 
nomy with its telescope, followed by all tbe ologies both 
gi'eat and small, each opening its cabinet of jewels for 
tbe general offeiing. 

Thus, tbe bteratine provided for tlie 

fai-mer, or that pertaining to bis occupation, embraces a 
vast range of varied and elevating knowledge. But all 
this is merely tbe literatui-e of bis manual, of bis hand- 
book, which be may consult daily in seed-time and 
banmst, just as tbe mariner consults bis cbaii; and navi- 
cration-manual while guiding bis vessel across tbe sea. 
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Tlie faniier need not give his vdntcr mouths, with their 
long evenings, to this agi'icultnral, this professional read- 
ing, hut to every depaii:ment of geneml litei'aturo that 
can interest, cultivate, and expand liis mind. In tliis 
respect he has an ad%nntage over all avIio ai’e called 
•jiYofcssional men, Tlie lavyer, physician, the college 
professor, and even the minister, must each confine him- 
self mainl}’- to professional reading, in order to fit himself 
for the j^osition he fills. Not so with the farmer. Tlie 
rainy days and comer moments of the spring, summer, 
and autnmn months vdll siifiicc genenilly for the penisal 
of those hooks and jieriodicals containing the principles 
and suggestions he is to applj'^ to his occupation, leaving 
his vnnter for the enjoyment of works of history, poetiy, 
httres^ and general litemture. It is for this pecu- 
liar advantage that the fanner of the present and the 
futoe day ought to ho the hest-read man in the commu- 
nity, the best fitted, hy a vndo mnge of practical know- 
ledge, for those civil posts and duties to which such 
knowledge is indispensable. 

’Then there is another circumstance which enhances 
the value of this advantage. No man in the community 
can establish and maintain such a regular routine of 
readinir^as the farmer. He generally resides at some 
distance from the thickly-settled to'vvn or village, and is 
less subject to those inteiTuptions to which men of the 
to^vn are exposed. His books and periodicals are pro- 
fitable and enjoyable substitutes for the social life and 
enteriaioments which occupy so many evening hours in 
the cities. Evening after evening, for consecutive months, 
he can rit do^va to the companionship of these books, 
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and commune vdth the most brilliant minds of all ages, 
and feel his o'svn illnmined and enlarged by every even- 
ing’s fellowship with their thoughts. 

I would earnestly press this regular system of reading 
upon the farmer as that source of enjoyment which flows 
more freely for him tlaan for men of other occupations.’ 
I would say to him : Regulate your business so as to take 
full advantage of this enjoyment. Do not let late night 
work in the field or on the road rob you of these reading 
hours. Make them rank among the first values of your 
life. Let the thoughts you haiwest from the piinted 
page rank in duty and worth next to the golden sheaves 
of wheat you gamer into your barns. Take a lesson of 
life from the old adage, “ It is the last ounce that breaks 
the camel’s back.” It is the late hour that breaks the 
farmer’s, and makes the dmdgeiy of his occupation. It 
is the extiu effort and the extra time that bend his con- 
stitution and sap the sinews of his life. It is the last, 
extra acquisition of property he cannot enjoy that vii*- 
tually enslaves him to um'equited toil. 

One word in regard to tlie acquisition of books, and 
I have done. Eveiy body is familiar Avith the saying 
of the poor cottage-renter in Ireland, “The pig pays the 
rent.” The poorest occupant of a mud-walled cabin id 
that country manages to buj’* a young pig, and to feed 
it to the value of fifteen or twenty dollars, mthout 
feeling very sensibly the little daily expenditure. I 
would say to eveiy farmer : Adopt the same economy 
in regard to the o^vnerahip or rentage of useful literatiue 
for yourself and family. Do for the God-built temple 
of your mind what the poor 'Irish peasant does for liis 
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miid-TVjiUed cottage. Set apart something that shall yield 
a certain revenue eveiy year for books. Adopt his 
source of income, if you please, for nothing could be more 
easy, convenient, and sui-e. Take a young pig early in 
IMarch or April of eveiy 3'ear, and say, what tliis shall 
biiiig in- the mai-ket next Cliristmas shall go for books, 
^'ith honest feeding, it 'svdll biy at Christmas twent}^ 
volumes of useful and enteiiaining reading for your 
vunter evenings. In a few years you have a li- 
bimy for your home that would do honour to any pro- 
fessional or literary man at the nation’s capital. Take in 
3’our cliildren as partners Tvdth you in all the enjoyments 
and anticipations which that library-pig will piu'chase, 
and 3"ou may be ceiixiin tliat the3^ vuU feed it 'with extra 
care, to make it buy at Clnistmas a thousand extra 
leaves of literature for their enlightenment and profit. 
Is there an3" yoimg fanner or farmer’s son present, just 
entering upon agricultural life for himself? Let me tu'ge 
him to adopt tliis simple plan at the outset, and watch the 
process and result, and see if he does not I'ealize all I have 
predicted. Come, now* just try it at once; try it this year; 
commence this veiy month ; and what a library you will 
have at Cluistmas for the evenings of next 'winter 1 
In conclusion, let by-gones be b3'-gones, I thrice repeat. 
Wliatever the farmer may have been in the past, if the 
3'oung generation of Noith American agiiculturalists, 
who vnll soon come to possess flie landed estate of this 
continent, shall not be men taking the first rank in 
mental capacity and cultivation, it will be for the reason 
that they have ignored or trampled undeifoot their golden 
opportunities for attaining to such a standing in the world. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


As a considerable number of readers of this volume may 
be interested in some of tbe incidents connected "witb the 
autbor’s pemonal history and experience, he introduces 
these “ Short Speeches, Addresses, &c.,” -with those de- 
livered at a Testimonial Meeting in Manchester, and 
at a Public "Welcome given him by the people of his 
own native village in Connecticut. The reports of these 
meetings are reproduced verhatim, as they appeared in 
the newspapers at the time ; though the author woiild 
have prefen'ed, if it had been proper, to have modified 
or omitted many of the flatteiing terms applied to him- 
self on those occasions. But it is not for these flattering 
references to his own laboiu’s that they are inti-oduced 
here, but to show that the spirit and object of such 
labours were regarded wuth so much sympathy both at 
home and abroad. The expression of that sympathy and 
approbation which he received from the neighboru’s and 
friends of his youth in his own native town, as the 
reader may easily conceive, were especially gratifying, 
and the welcome they gave him will ever be held in 
his memory as the most precious experience in his 
personal history. 




fcfuiioluul .Spcccljfs lit ^I'airdjcstcr, 

October oxn, 1849 


Coined from the Examiner aul Times ” of Octoher Gth, 1849 . 


A MEETING of the friends of peace 'svas held at the 
League Eooir s, Ne^’aU’s Buildings, hlarket Street, 
on Tlmi-sdav afternoon, 'vrith a of adopting a series 
of resolutions, to ,be embodied m an addi'css, or testi- 
monial, to the tL-ansatlantic advocate of “Peace and 
universal brotheriiood,” Eliliu Buiritt, on this his final 
vdsit to [Manchester, before retuniing to his native land. 

The meeting vnm most numerously and rcsjicctably 
attended. Mr. George Wilson presided. Mr. Bumtt 
■wajs' attended by Mr. Amasa Walker, a banker, a member 
the legislature of Massachusetts, but better Icnown as 
n vrriter on political economj’' in America. 

The Chaiiman said : “ Gentlemen, vre are met together 
this afternoon for the pui'pose of presenting to our dis- 
tinguished friend, on the eve of his departure for his 
native land, some memorial shovdng the profound in- 
terest we have taken in his proceedings since he visited 
this country. We are about to take our leave of one of 
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that class of truly great men to whom humanity, the 
cause of civilization, and the human race are more in- 
debted, m my humble judgment, than to nine-tenths of 
the professed conquerors since the days of William the 
Noiman do^m■wards. Gentlemen, these men appear 
amongst us wii least expected, when most needed, and 
from places most distant and dissimilar. They show that 
human nature, uncitv whatever circumstances, — even 
under the greatest disac vantages, as of place or birth,— 
produces men who, wJi.-]ier coming from the ^vild 
praii'ies, or the back woods America, or born in the 
back streets of some of the th..jiiged cities of Europe, 
spring from obscurity by the innate force of character 
within them, to become the gre^t moral pioneei-s of 
chdlization, to' sow the seeds of inb Higence and thought 
amongst us, and to incoiqjorate t^eir opinions, after 
many struggles, in the laws wHch tavern society and 
the world. Gentlemen, I need not gp ^jjat the 
present age, above all others, has beer prolific of such 
men. I need not say in this room ti^at the present 
time, above all others, has produced such men c-gd given 
them occupation. I need not say that, thanks to ^j^gam 
and science, the present age has given us facilities Cgj. 
bringing si;ch men into closer contact, in order that, b^,. 
concentrated opinion, their powem might be felt to a 
greater extent throughout the world. I need not tell 
you that in the first rank of these men stands our friend 
Mr. Burritt. And be the information pleasant or un- 
pleasant to him, it is my duty to tell him to-day that 
he has been arraigned at the bar of public opinion in 
this country j it has tried his merits and measured his 
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streugtli, and Lj’’ an iiTCVocable judgment, against ^vllicll 
there is no appeal, it lias decided that ho shall take liis 
place ivith the Clai-ksons, and Howards, and Frys of our 
native countiy. Gentlemen, there are people in this 
room, as there are many extenial to it, who agree, in 
all probabilitj', v-ith Mr. Burritt in nine-tenths of his 
opinions. Thei'o arc some who take the liberty of 
dissenting from him on the abstnict jirinciplo of peace. 
They are under the impression that, do what you will, 
occasion will arise when all nations are called upon, from 
some cause or other, to apply physical force to the solution 
of difficulties. "We are not met to discuss this question 
now, but I take the liberty of sapng this, that I have 
scarcely met any person whose opinions did not in some 
degi-ee accord with those of hlr. Bun-itt: and I have 
scarcelj’’ met any man, whether he agi'ccd with the whole 
of ill-. Burritt’s opinions or .stopped half wa}', who 
hesitated to tell you that he was on the right ti-ack ; 
that whether he should secure a world’s convention 
which should settle peace for ever, or give us treaties 
avith arbiti-ation chnises binding all nations to submit 
their future differences to arbitration, he is undoubtedly 
on the right track, and they cannot refuse to follow 
him whom previously they refused to allow to lead 
them. Gentlemen, I don’t know what were his expecta- 
tions when he first came amongst us. I cannot tell to 
what extent he expected a retm-n for his labours ; how 
it was, whether he saw aroimd him the materials 
of which he should form those tw’o great Conventions 
which he alone almost was insti-umental in forming, and 
caiTving on successfully his purauits, until he held one- 
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of tlie greatest and most memorable congresses ; es, I 
mil say, and I can say as a spectator from a distance, 
•one of tbe greatest congresses ever lield, and that 
amongst one of tlie most bi’illiant and most maitiial 
peoples in Europe. 

“ I cannot say "wliat "were liis impressions %vlien lie first 
■visited tbis country. Doubtless, like all those who Tisit 
England, he ^dsited St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, 
and beheld two noble structiu-es, erected for the worship 
of God, and the propagation of the Gospel of peace, con- 
verted into little better than exliibitions, where the 
highest ofibrts of human art had been devoted 'to sui* 
round with glory the death of some of our great wairioi's ^ 
and if lie passed through their aisles, and surveyed them, 
he would find how few of these monuments there were 
dedicated to that class of men whom he most delighted 
to honour. Very little, therefore, would he take^ from 
those places, in my opinion, which would lead him to 
expect that the people of England wei’e a peace-loving 
and a peace-seeking people. Erom Westminster Abbey, 
in all probability, he crossed to the House of Lords, 
where were assembled ' the finest aristocracy, as it is 
described, in the world. There he found amongst the 
I'epresentativcs of the highest offices of religion, and the 
highest officers of law, the Tudors and Plantagenets 
scattered around him ; there he would find the highest 
■ man in the whole House of Lords, the, man ■ most re- 
spected, the man who had possessed the -greatest political 
power in that house, perhaps in Europe — ^that man- was 
a soldier. Gentlemen, he then passed to the House :of 
Commons.'. ‘This,’ says he, ‘at all events, this is ••the 
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people’s House ; liere I sliall find tlie representatives of 
the great manufacturing and commercial and agricul- 
tural classes of the coimti'y.’ He makes inqxxiiy, and 
finds that 14S belong to the Wo branches of the pro- 
fession. It happens to be the supply night, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer brings foinvard his Budget 
of Ways and Means for the yearj he says, £46,000,000 — 
£28,000,000 for interest on the debt, £18,000,000 for the 
aiTuy, navy, and ordnance. ‘Bather more than usual 
this year,’ says the Cliancellor of the Exchequer, ‘ but 
these are not times, you Icnov', to reduce any of our 
armaments.’ The House cheers the sentiment, and the 
Chancellor sits down. In five minutes, some honourable 
member, seeldng economy, rises in his place to propose 
some economical measure, and there is a general rush 
towards the door. That is his experience of the people’s 
House. In all probability, he went home. Next day he 
takes up the daily paper’s. Ho sees five columns of irames 
before him : the Queen has had a levee. Ho looks over 
those names, and finds, here and there, a stray mayor or 
two; here and there a few others are.looldng out, per- 
haps for promotion, and the great birlk of these names 
.are comprised in the army and navy lists. Well, Gentle- 
men, I say, after he looked at this supersti-uctru’c of 
society, this higher part of society, the Corintlrian capital, 
as they call themselves. Iris heart must have been sick if 
he ever expected, in this cormtry, -with srrch materials, to 
build up the mighty fabric which he has erected. But, 
Gentlemen, Mr. Buraitt looked further and deeper, and 
knew better ; he knew that these were the or’namental 
parts, and the ornamental parts alone ; he knew- that 
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tliey miglit "be tlie Coiiiitlaiaii capital, but that tlic xolintli, 
tbe base of tbe column, were souad to the heart’s core, 
and lie foimd it so. And it was from these classes — ^the 
shop-keepers and the manufacturers, the men who dig 
yoiu* docks and your mines — ^^vho make yoiu railways 
and your machines — ^it was from the merchants and 
tradei-s, and, if you will, agricultm-alists of this empire, — 
it was to that class he appealed, and from them he found 
support in his noble mission. Gentlemen, at all times 
such a visit as Mi*. Bui'iitt’s would have been delightful ; 
but at this time to us, as financial reformeis, it is 
peculiarly so. He knows very well that the struggle is 
coming on, deny it, and try to escape it, as they -svill, 
and that veiy soon it must come to close quaiders. He 
Imows that there is a large class in this coimtry who are 
heart-sick of war taxes, and heai-t-sick of pa}dng them ; 
and that it is their intention, be they right or wrong, to 
apply the pruning-knife •with veiy little mercy whenever 
they get the oppoiiainity. They have never disguised 
their sentiments, and I see no reason why they should 
disguise them on the present occasion. How, on all their 
apj)lications, they have been invariably told that this 
is not the time to reduce our armaments. ‘ You would 
not leave us imarmed, subject to the mercy of any tyrant 
in Europe 1 ’ ‘ Why,’ Mr. Burritt says, ‘ follow me, 

Gentlemen : I -will provide you a remedy. There are, if 
you like, the financial reformers to provide you a remedy, 
by which you shall settle yoiu differences ; by which you 
shall, if you like, simultaneously procure a disbandment 
of the forces ; by which, -without sacrificing one iota of 
the protection you at present enjoy, you shall get other 
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coimtries to join ^ntli you in reducing tlioir armaments.’ 
Under these cii’ciirastonces, I say, the -visit of IVIr. Buriitt 
is to us paitiicularlj’' gi'atif^dng, and as financial reformers, 
as friends of humanity, aye, as friends of ci^dlizatIon in 
every shape, ^ve Avelcome his visit to this countiy. 
Gentlemen, to me it loolcs notliing more than a dream. 
I recollect vdien he annoimced liis coming by v’hat he 
called his SparJes from tlic Anvil, AVly, since ho has been 
amongst us, he lias stmek off many sparks, not material 
sparks '\vhich glitter and expire in a moment, but sparks 
from his soul’s an’^dl vdtliin him — lights, if you like, and 
coiTiiscations of true genius, ■which shall burn as tlic 
lights of tmth, brighter and brighter, and unextinguished 
for ever. Gentlemen, he leaves this country, I -svill say, 
much improved by his mission and by his visit ; and 
"svhen on ^vinter^s nights he shall sit b}^ his oum fireside, 
reviewing his laboiirs, and seeing good seed springing up 
imd takimx root, let him take this consolation to himself 
— ^that, although no gi’cat column has been erected to 
celebmte his Aosit, no Gazette has chronicled his career, 
there are thousands whose thoughts \vill follow him across 
tlie Atlantic, and who will have already erected liim 
'\\ithin their own heaids monuments far more noble, far 
more enduring, than any of those splendid works of oxt 
he leaves behind him.” 

John Bright, Esq., M.P., then said : “ I have, on veiy 
many occasions, been permitted to offer obsen'ations in 
this room to gentlemen who have assembled here. But 
I know not that on any past occasion I have felt a more 
perfect sympathy with the objects of our meeting than I 
feel at tliis time. We are called together for a very 
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interesting purpose, — ^tliat of testifying our sjunpatlij and. 
regard for our friend Eliiiu Bimitt, from tlie United 
States ; and by that act also to show how strong is our 
reverence and regard for that great principle of universal 
peace of which he has become so distinguished an apostle. 
Mr. BuiTitt came to this country about three years ago. I 
had the satisfaction of hearing him the very first time he 
spohe in public, which was in the presence of a considerable 
number of persons in the employ of my brothers and 
myself, at Eochdale, and who were gathered together on 
that interesting occasion, when v/e celebrated the total 
abolition of the Com Laws. I don’t know that there was 
anything in hir. Bunitt’s position which should have led 
us to expect such results as have followed from his visit. 
He was not a native of this country ; and yet, I believe, 
amongst Englishmen, we never consider Americans to be 
forei<niers. I never heard the term ‘foreigner’ applied 
to an American, and I hope it never will be. But 
Mr. Burritt came here a stranger. He was not a native 
of the country j he was not a man whose reputation for 
his public actions had much preceded him ; he was- not 
a man of reputed wealth. He came as ‘The Learned 
Blacksmith,’ and we found out, not that he had all the 
learning he was reputed to possess — ^though we never had 
any reason to doubt i-t — ^but we found that he had that 
which was much better thiin learning — a disinterested 
and uncpienchable zeal for the advancement of those great 
principles with which his name is now for ever identified. 
I confess I am myself much surprised at the results of his 
visit. The conference at Brussels, and the conference at 
Palis, are events of no ordinary kind. • They show that, 
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notwitlistancling tlie lidicule -wliicli ignorant or e^'il-(lis- 
posed peraons ■\^dsh to tliro'w npon tliis movement, it is now 
one in wliicli a, lai'ge class of intelligent and excellent in- 
dividuals in all countiies take a deep and lasting interest. 
The Paris Congress has had its speeches, its documents, 
and its resohitions published in all parts of the world, and 
it was attended by men from various countries, who must 
necessard}', in after years, exercise a great influence upon 
the poprrlations amongst which they reside. In this 
corurtrj', more especially, we all know that, wherever we 
travel, Ave find a number of most excellent persons rvho 
are becoming absolutely enthusiastic on behalf of this 
question. It is now beginning to be discussed at the 
fir-eside, as all other great questions have been discussed 
before they have finally triumphed ; and it is obtaining a 
hold amongst the people, wliich ceriainly gives ns the 
strongest grorrnd for believing that it not only cannot 
die, but it mustgrorv and grow until it becomes ultimately 
successful. I spoke of the ridicule rvhich has been thrown 
upon this question. Brrt every good thing since the 
world began has had ridicule to conterrd with, and 
nothing had more than Christianity itself ; and there is 
nothing which has succeeded in our orvn times for rvliich 
the same up-hill fight has not had to be made. Yet, 
if tnre, and if laid hold of and rvorked out by earnest, 
zealorrs, devoted men, rve find that ridicule dies arvay, 
and sometimes those who were most loud and constant 
in their ridicule have afterwards beerr loudest in their 
acclamations and praises. But they tell us that war is 
of so rrery great antiquity. "We know, that, and so is 
vice of every kind; and it worrld be an equalP good argu- 
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ment tlifit we should not endeavour to extirpate vice, 
because it had existed for so long a time, as that avc 
should allow war to exist because of its great antiquit}’’. 
But all these fleets that are afloat, and all the armies 
that are now enrolled, arc not arguments against the 
joeace movement, but in its favour. The most which 
those who advocate their continuance can say in theii’ 
favour is, that the}’’ are ‘necessaiy evils;’ but if they 
are evils at all, surely we ought to do our 'best to siqiport 
those Avho are trying to remove them. Kow, the Eng- 
lish have been a veiy warlike peojile, and I confess the 
details of their ware are the page of history which I least 
like to peruse, and wliich I derive the least profit from 
reading. But there are no reasons wh}q if we have been 
warlike in jiast times— that is, approximating to the 
sa\agc state — '"'hy avc should not, since wo are improv- 
ing in other things, make oureelves less savage than we 
were ; and having paid so much for war, and finding so 
little as a result, there is good reason for all men to take 
up the caiise of peace in future. 

“ iSTow, I maintain it is impossible to have peace in Eu- 
rojie with two millions of men in arms. It is imj)ossible 
to avoid squabbles and conflicts, where you have ships 
of war, with petty despots on their decks, travereing 
every ocean, and coming into contact with foreign fleets 
about one matter or another. It is impossible to avoid 
this if you have light-headed, hot-headed men-7— as we have 
had — as envoys from one countiy to another, who, by 
foolish expressions or irritating language, ju'ovoke the 
same in return. When quareels are bred, the honoiir of 
the nation is said to be at .stake, and war and bloodshed 
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are tlie only mode in 'wdiicli tliey ai'C to be settled. But 
^va^ desti'oys eveiytliing that is good — national credit, 
national prosperity. The world never saw a devastation, 
equal to that wliicli war produces ; while, on the other 
liand, industiy and peace arc the circumstances under 
which everything that is good on eai*th gi'ows and be- 
comes distributed amongst and enjoyed by the great 
mass of our fellow-creatures on the earth’s surfoce. Now, 
I believe our friend JIi\ Bunatt is not here to-day, 
strictly, upon any other ground than as a missionary in 
the gi*eat cause of univei*sal peace. He came from the 
.United States to tliis countiy, and he has devoted three 
years to the most disinterested and arduous laboiu’s, — 
arduous, because he was fighting against all these ob- 
stacles which interested .and selfish men offer to any 
movement like tliis j and I think the results of his la- 
boui'S during those three yeai’S must have equalled his 
expectations, unless they were indeed unreasonable ; for 
they have exceeded any expectations that ,I could ha% c 
formed as to the ammmt of success with which he was 
destined to meet. He is now goiag back to the United 
States. He is not, it is time, Envoy Extimordinary and 
jMinister Plenipotentiaiy from the Court of St. J ames’s 
to the capital at Washington ; but he may be said to be 
an envoy from the people, and the hearts of the people 
of tliis country to the peace-loving people and the heaits 
of the people in the United States. And he may tell 
tliem that there is growing up a strong and a constantly 
accumulating feeling against the barbarities of the past, 
and in favour of peace, love, and harmony, which we hope 
vdll, some time or other, prevail all over the world. 
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“ I can say, on behalf of this meeting, — and we speak 
on belialf of vast numbers in this country, — ^that we 
hope hir. Bunitt’s voyage will be a prosperous one, and 
that, on his anuval at home, he may find that the prin- 
ciples which he has done so miich to spread are grooving 
up beyond the Atlantic with tenfold vigour. I have 
been requested to take an active part in the proceedings 
of this meeting, and to ask Mr. Burritt’s acceptance of a 
testimony to the opinion which we entertain of him ; 
and, if the meeting -will allow me, I will read the resolu- 
tion which it is proposed to present to him : — 

“ ‘ At a meeting of the friends of peace, held in the 
League Booms, Manchester, October 5th, 1849, it was 
moved by John Bright, Esq., M.P., seconded by Sir 
Elkanah Armitage, and resolved unanimously, — That 
the heartfelt thanks of this meeting are due to Elihu 
Bumfct, whose gi-eat intellectual powers and high moral 
faculties, regulated and directed by a deep sense of reli- 
gious duty, have been devoted, regardless of his own 
ease, and health, and worldly prospects, to promote the 
principles of peace ; and whose eloquent utterance, by 
speech and pen, has placed before the nations of the 
earth, in attractive bearrty, the doctr'ino that war is re- 
pugnant to the spirit of the Gospel, and destructive to 
the best interests of mankind. That its thanks are 
especially due for his recent indefatigable and successful 
labours to bring together, in the capital of a wai’like 
and powerful nation, a great Congress at which ai'biti’a- 
tion, instead of war, in the settlement of disprrtes between 
nations, was recommended vith a force of truth and 
eloquence which could not fail to carry conviction to the 
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millions Iiitlierto looldng for no wiser or better arbitra- 
ment tlian sanguinary conflict. That, regarding tbc 
influence be may continue to exercise in promoting peace 
on eaitib and good^^dll towards men as tbe gi'cat promised 
result of tliG Clmstian dispensationj this meeting rejoices 
that he is now about to enjoy, in his native land, and 
amongst his early friends, some relaxation from liis 
exliausting labours, and expresses its ai'dent hope that he 
may soon be enabled, re-in^dgorated in health, and en- 
dued "with fresh energ}’', to resume the good work in a 
field of world-’wide usefulness to which he has set his 
mind.’ 

This expresses, in vciy modemte language, the feel- 
ings which I entertain vdth respect to ]\Ir. Burritt and 
his mission • and I have gioat pleasnre in proposing to 
the meeting that that resolution be adopted. 

Sir Blkanah Annitagc, fully coinciding in the views 
expressed by the Chairman and the mover of the resolu- 
tion, begged to second the motion. 

James Kershaw, Esq., M.P., said ho might perhaps be 
allowed to say a word on this veiy interesting occasion. 
Enough had perhaps been already said, but certainly too 
much could not be said, in commendation of the motion, 
and of the exertions of their friend Mr. BuiTitt. Until 
he came to this country, the question of peace amongst 
nations was very little studied and understood, at all 
events by the great majority of the people. But now 
Mr. Burritt had raised up a degree of attention to the 
subject which could never hereafter cease to operate on 
the minds of nations. Until this discussion arose, he 
(Mr. Kershaw) did not very distinctly know what his 
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own opinions were upon tlie subject ; but now, having 
given the question his best consideration, he was pre- 
pared at all times, and upon every opportunity, to give 
in his adhesion to all these objects which should tend 
to promote peace amongst the nations of the world. 

Chi’istianity has been referred to, and he thought, if 
they had faith in Christianity, they must have faith in 
the principles their friend Mr. Buridtt had endeavoured 
to propagate in this coiuitiy. He firmly believed that 
the time would come when those principles would pre- 
vail, and when the nations that had quarrelled would 
“ learn war no more.” 

Since they had the clear testimony of prophecy that 
that time would come, they ought to do everything in 
them power to aid the accomplishment of the Divine 
prediction. He heartily joined in those expressions of 
earnest sympathy towards Mi\ Burritt to which his 
friends the Chairmim and Mr. Bright had given utter- 
ance. He admired the man, he admired his mission, and 
he admired the manner in which he had conducted it. 

There was not a man in this countiy who could lay his 
finger on a single act in Mr. Bunitt’s life during his resi- 
dence in this countiy, and say that it was at all inconsistent 
•with the principiles which he had advocated. Mr. Buivitt 
came to England as a Christian man, as a messenger of 
pieace and mercy 'to this and other countries, and he 
had conducted himself in such a manner as to call for 
the expression of the gratitude of the people of this 
countiy, and he was glad to find that in that room such 
testimony was now to be publicly borne to his chai-acter 
and his mission. 
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Mr, Josepli Stxirge, of Bmningliain, said lie liad 
enjoyed the pri\dlcge of Mr. BumtVs acqtiaintance 
almost ever since liis anival in this countiy, and lie ^vas 
therefore extremely gi-atified at heing able to bear testi- 
mony to the manner in Avhich he had filled his liigh 
and holy Avork of peace. He (Mr. Sturge) ^\^shed to 
take that opportunity of saying that if they Avished to 
do an}"thing winch, more than another, would gintify 
their friend, it would be to aid him in his scheme for 
the establishment of an Ocean Penny Postage. He was 
very much gratified to see tliat the Manchester Ciiamber 
of Commerce was likely to take it up, for though it 
might seem little in itself, he doubted whether there 
was any means in the piesent state of society by which 
national and univei'sal peace could be more promoted. 
Although Jilr. Burritt might shrink from the accejitance 
of this testimony, he trusted he would look upon it as a 
testimony to the gi'eat piinciples which he had advocated, 
as well as a tribiite, pei'sonally to himself. 

Mr. John "Watts said ho did not feel at liberiy to 
let the present occasion pass over ’^rithout addressing to 
the meeting a few words. The difficulty vdth liim had 
always been to know how people could approve of war 
at all, more especially when we considered this and the 
other Em'opean nations as professedly Christians. One 
thousand eight hundred and forty-nine yeai*s ago, when 
the birth of Jesus Christ was announced, we read that 
it Avas annoimced by the singing of angels, and the 
burden of their song was, “ Peace on earth, and goodwill 
towards men.” And if there was one thing in the life 
of Christ which shone to us brighter than another, it 
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•was most certainly "wlien He "was engaged in the Ayork of 
peace. He (Mr. Watts) did not know a more beautiful 
sentence than that which followed the representation of the 
storm at sea, and the waking of the Saviour, when He arose, 
and said to the waves, in the calmest language, “ Peace, 
be still ! " And if he wished to point to another pictmn, 
he would refer to the raising of the dead man tazains 
from the grave, to his being called foidih and restored 
to his family, and thus, as a matter of course, there was 
a restoration of peace whei’e there had been before time 
of great ti’ouble. It was, therefore, difficult to conceive 
how nations, knowing that the principal mission of Chidst 
upon earth was peace, could go to war. And yet upwards 
of 1800 years had elapsed, and we formd speculations 
afloat at the present day as to the probability of a 
European war, while most of the nations likelj to be 
involved in it professed a religion of peace. However, 
he Watts) did not believe in the possibility, of any 
such thing. At the present day the desire for peace was 
taken uplmd felt by the majority ; the objectors, to peace 
were not the masses, but the governors of the people, 
those^who supposed themselves to be directly interested 
in national squabbles. It appeared to him somervhat 
strange at the moment when Mr. Bright spoke of the influ- 
ence of war, he mentioned “ national credit ” as the first 
tiling which it destroyed. It savoured, somewhat ■ of 
pounds, sHllings, and pence, and. seemed hardly, high 
enough ground to commence upon.- .Yet, upon considera- 
tion, it. was proper, . because whatever held' good in 
political economy would hold .good also in morals j and 
when w;e say national -credit is destiroyed, .we may say 
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national morality is destroyed, and national good of 
«very kind is Avitlilield from tlie countrj^ He (Mr. Watts) 
liad the pleasure of hearing hir. Bumtt deliver liis fix-st 
lecture in England, and he had nov" great pleasure at 
assisting in the presentation of the address "which liad 
keen read, and in expi*essing his heartfelt vdsh that 
SMr. Bnrritt’s mission might not ho in vain. Indeed, he 
•felt comdneed that the seed "wlxich Mr. Bunitt had sovm 
■would spring up and gi'O'w until it covered the earth 
even as the vatem covei’cd the deep. He trusted that 
those waters would give him a safe passage to his native 
land, and that at some not distant day we might see him. 
again, and that Ixc would ever}'^vhei'C bo hailed as the 
harbinger of the universal peace which was to- arise in 
the world. 

hlr. Archibald Prentice said he thought Mr. Bun’itt, 
ha\dng only attended meetings for the pxii’pose of giving 
expi’essions to peace principles, did not know tlie exact 
feeling of the people of this country upon that gx-eat 
subject ; but he (Mr. Prentice) had, "within the last few 
months, had oppoitunities of incidentally observing the 
working of the peace px'inciple. He had held a gx-eat 
number of meetings for financial reform, at which were 
present almost all classes of the community, from the 
large capitalist to the humble workman, and — although 
he often made them a promise of a saving of ten millions 
in the public expenditure as a soi't of reward for their 
labours in the caxxse of financial reform — ^he found that 
that appeal to the pockets was not half so successful as 
the peace principle- , 

* , The people were no doubt glad to think tliat a saving 
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of ten millions per annum coiilcl l)e effecterl by a partial 
disbandment of our forces ; but tliey were more pleased 
to hoar that that would be followed out by a disarma- 
ment of other forces in the world, and load to the accom- 
plishment of the promise that the nations of the earth 
would at last learn war no more, and turn the sword into 
the ploughshare, and the spear into a pmning-hoolc. He 
mentioned this as an encouragement to Mr. Bunitt, for 
he believed he had not seen the full power of the peace 
principle in this countiy. Tlie people were well-mfoi’med 
itpon the pomt, and now, if any effort was made to go 
to war, we should not see, as on fonner occasions, the 
worlving classes coming forward, with theii vulgai lo'i e 
for novelty, and theii- desire to hear of bloodshed, to 
urge on the ministei-s, who were always too willing to 
go°into the work of destruction ; but, instead of that, 
we should have a universal protest from the people of 
this counti-y against entering into any war vith any 
nation on the face of the eaith. 

The Chairman then put the resolution, which was 
unanimously carried, and followed with gi-eat approbation. 

Mr. Bright then said it was his duty, as well as his 
sincere' pleasure, to offer to Mi-. Bun-Ht the resolu- 
tion Avhich had just been past, as a testimony of then- 
appreciation of his character. Mr. Bma-itt had come- 
into this country a stranger; but he would go back 
to his native land bearing with him the respect and love- 


of thousands to whom he had been formerly iinknoivn. 

ElUiu Burritt rose and acloiowledged the testimonial 
in a tone expressive of much feeling. He said : “ I can- 
assui-e you, Mr. Chaiman and Gentlemen, that I am- 
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deeply affected at this token of your good^^ill and esteem. 

1 beg you to accept of my most gniteful thanks for the 
distinguished and unexpected houoiu' 'svhich you have 
conferred upon me on this occasion, inejeed, I shall 
carry back 'with mo to America this testimony of your 
sympathy and approbation * as the choicest souvenir of 
ray experience in this dear old fatherland, 

“Ever}" ciiuumstance associated tvith this mark of your 
consideration ^yill enhance its interest. In the first place, 
it has been so 'unexpected — and perhaps I ought to add 
so unmerited — on my pai*t \ then, coming to me as it 
does, the free expression of the heart of the Anti-Com 
La'sv Lcagiie, wliich has done more than any other asso- 
ciation that ever existed to demonstrate to the Avorld the 
irresistible might of associated mind and moral pur- 
pose, — these are conditions that impart a precious value 
and . significance to this expression of your favour and 
regard. But, "Mr. Chairman, there is one consideration, 
above all those that maybe personal to myself, v^hich 
invests this tribute of your esteem ^vith a higher import- 
ance than can attach to any token of personal regard — 
that is, the expression of the sympathy of this great and 
influential body uith the sublime and sacred cause 'with 
'which my humble lahoui's have been connected since -I 
have been in this country,; and it is this consideration 
'which breathes a soul and a spirit into this occasion, 
•which, I tiust, Avill expand it into an event of permanent 
and vital importance to objects 'svhich involve all the mar 
terial and moral interests of individuals, communities, and 
nations. Gentlemen, the idea, ‘ permanent and uni-; 
versal peace, ^ has passed through the feeble and flickCr- 

Wl 
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ing state of its inception; it 1ms descended from tlic 
little npper-rooin condition, and it has become a mo\ c- 
incnt Vi’liicli tlic innate sympatliies and combined acti- 
vities of earnest men of diflerent countries will ere 
long propel into expansion and power wlxicli must affect 
tlie mutual I'clations and dispositions of all go^ emments 
and peoples of the civilized world. And no body of men 
could more fully comprehend the interests which depend 
upon the fixed prospects and conditions of universal 
peace than the Council of the Anti-Corn Law League. 
No Association could do more to organize peace into a 
fixed and permanent system of international society than 
youi's. And, in conclusion, may I not aslc on behalf 
of the friends of humanity on both sides of the Atlantic, 
who have laboured in this cause, through days of small 
things up to the present time, may I not ask if the time 
has not come when they may hope that the men of 
hlanchoster, that you, the champions of the ibiti-Gom 
Law League, vill join the movement which has been so 
recently and so magnificently inaugiu-atcd at the Peace 
Congress at Paris, and bring into it the whole force of 
your combined energies, and of yonv uni-ivallcd expe- 
rience 1 Again, Gentlemen, I offer you my heartfelt 
thanks for this precious testimony of your sjnnpathy 
and approbation. I accept it with the liveliest senti- 
ments of pleasure as a proof of your vdllingness to re- 
cognise in me a humble co-worker with you in the 
promotion of unrestricted commerce, friendly intercoui-se, 
and fraternal relations and dispositions between all 
nations and governments of the world. In that capacity 
I hope to labour in my own native land, and to aid in 
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the adoption of tliose principles of free tirade 'svliich yon 
have tanght the v^orld, and vdiich should be carried into 
the completest practice bet'sveen these two gi'eat nations 
which God hatli made not oiih^ of one blood, bnt of one 
language, lineage, and religion, so that they may not 
only excite othcra, but themselves become an example of 
2)eace and fratei*nal concord, — the two gi'eat benefacioi'S 
of the human race, — blessing all the people of tlie 
world vitli the combined activities of their genius and 
philantiu'opy,” 

This terminated the proceedings, which lasted about an 
horn* and a half, and after a vote of tlianks to Mr, ’Wilson 
for liis sendees in the chair, the meeting sejmrated. 
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TJ. s., A- 

Fro77i the “ Fev) Jiritam Advocate'' 


O N Fi’iclay oiir village vas lionoxu’ed by a visit 
from ber distingiiisbecl sou, Eliliu Biuaitt, 
laiov'u tlie world over as “The Learned Blacksmitb” 
and Olii-istian Pliilantliropist. Tlic cordial reception 
given liitn by our villagers was only exceeded by tbe 
beai-ty response of tbe distinguisbed guest. Tbe prepa- 
rations made by tbe New Britain pcojde for tbis intei- 
csting occasion were almost unlimited, and reflected tbe 
gi-eatest credit upon oiu- villagei-s, as well as upon tbe 
gentlemen wbo constituted tbe committee of aiTangements. 

At two o’clock in tbe afternoon Mr. Buivitt was 
introduced to a densely-crowded assemblage at tbe North 
Cliiu’cb, where be was listened to vitb tbe closest atten- 
tion for tbe space of about tbree-quartei-s of an hour, upon 
bis favourite theme — Peace. 

Tbis meeting aflbrded to eveiy auditor “ a good sea- 
son;” yet it was but a slight foretaste of what followed 
in tbe evening. Our splendid new Town Hall was bril- 
liantly Uluminated from basement to attic, and most 
tastefully decorated with evergreens woven into webs of 
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rare beauty by tbo ]iancls of tlie Britain ladies. 

The arrangement of tbc upper ball as y^cll as tbe lo'wcr 
was indeed beautiful. On tbc wall immediately at tbc 
back of tbe speaker's stand was foi'med an arcli of ever- 
greens, vdtli tbe inscription — “ Qul^quc snev forfimcc 
faher” tbe English version of wbicb is, “ Everyman is tbc 
architect of bis own foriuno.’' On the north side of the 
ball stood foxib in conspiciions lettem tlie pacific motto, 
Arbitiution vc7*sics War,” wbicb was most appropriate 
for tbc occasion. The gallery, perhaps, was tbe most 
imposing poition of tbe ball ; espcciall}' wjis it rendered 
so by tbe dense crowd of ladies who resorted thither, 
and whoso beaming countenances lit up tbe whole area 
below. On tbe south side wall was ingeniously wrought 
from evergi'ecns tbo motto, “ Ocean Penny Postage ; ” 
and in tbe centre of tbe ball was suspended a splendid 
chandelier, wbicb was also entvdned wfitli evergi’eens, 
and wliicb added to tbe gorgeous appearance of the room. 
Every window in tbc bouse bore immistakable marks of 
tbe ladies' handiwork, and was trimmed in tbo most 
' exquisite manner vitb evergreens richly intei'spei'scd 
with bouquets of artificial flowers which would almost 
bear compaidson vdtli tbe inimitable productions of na- 
ture itself; and tbe mtert^ening walls, as well as tbe 
panels in tbe galleiy, were ornamented vith tbe most 
finished works of art. 

Before tbe hour of seven, hundreds of ladies, gentle- 
men, and children congi'egated on tbe side-walk and near 
tbe entrance, impatiently awaiting tbe time for tbe doors 
' to open, that they might seenre a place inside. IsTot till 
near eight, however, were their desires gratified, when 
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tlie tlii’ong poured into tlae liall like a resistless flood, 
entirel}' Ailing it, and excluding Inmdreds from admission. 

About tins time an accommodation train airived from 
Hartford, bringing some of her most distinguisbed citi- 
zens, to ^vliom our villagei'S are indebted for no small 
share of tlie interest and lularity which attended this 
enthusiastic meeting. 

The grand-mai-shal on the occasion, James H. Lewis, 
Esq., called the meeting to order ; and after quiet had 
been restored, hlarcellus Clark, Esq., our highly-esteemed 
postmaster, stated, in a biief and pertinent address, the 
object of the meeting, which in siibstance was as follows : — 

“ Will the audience give their attention ? 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, fellow-citizens, and you who 
have favoured us with 3 ’-our attendance from abroad. 
You all probably well know the object of this assemblage : 
it is to greet with social and festive welcome our distin- 
guished fellow-citizen, Elihu Eurritt, Esq., who is of us, 
has long been from us, and, I rejoice to say, is now, in 
2)crso7i, with us. 

“ ‘ Oi’der is heaven’s fii'st law;’ and to the end that 
such system ai\d regularity shall be observed on this 
occasion as shall prevent confusion and enliance the 
enjoyment of the same, the gentlemen whose names I am 
about to mention have been selected to preside, and have 
kindly consented so to do, viz.. Professor E. A. Andrews, 
President, assisted by Messrs. Seth J. Horth, Hoah W. 
Stanlej’', and Horace Butler, Yice-Presidents. These are 
your officers for the evening.” 

Oiu' worthy and distiaguished fellow-citizen, Professor 
Andrews, then welcomed the gentleman for Avhom this bril- 
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liant demonstration 'was made, in behalf of the villagers 
of Nev?' Britain, in the following appropriate language : — 

Friends and fellow-citizens, — Before adveiting to the 
gi*eat purpose for wliicli we have this evening assembled, 
and for which all tlic tasteful preparation which vre see 
around us has been’ made, permit me, for a few moments 
only, to allude to one or two other topics of mutual 
interest to which oxu* minds must naturally be drawn on 
this occasioru 

And fii-st, the welcome presence of so many of oiu' 
fiaends from the neighboui'ing capital reminds us that an 
object long cherished, amidst alternations of fear and 
hope, — ^tho object of securing for ourselves an easy and 
rapid communication vntli the vude world from which, 
by our retired situation, we have been in so gi'eat a 
degree excluded , — htis been at last successfully accom- 
plished. How much in regard to our prospects of future 
prosperity is comprehended in this single announcement! 

“ Tlie place, too, in which we meet reminds us of the 
accomplishment of another cherished purpose, We have 
long desired to open wide the door of education ’to all the 
cliildren and youth of our industidous and teeming popu- 
lation. In this enteiTpidse also discouragements have 
sometimes sorely tried us ; hut at last we are standing 
"within the massive walls of a building reared witli 
special reference to this great object. Nor is this all. 
For many weeks past we have contended ^vith earnest, 
but, I tinist, with fair and generous, rivalry for the 
honour of furnishing to the State a .location for its 
projected Hormal School. This object, too, has been 
accomplished, thanks to the noble liberaKty of our fellorv- 
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citizens, and especially to one •n’’lio, liret in means, gained 
by liis o'wn enliglitened enterprise, is ever fii-st in 
generous impulses and in liberal beneficence to bis fello'w- 
citizens. Tbe magnetic needle seldom indicates the true 
meridian, and CAmn tbe polar star Avbeels in its dad}'- 
course and cmcles around tbe eai*tb’s tnic pole ; but 
tbougb tbe needle bas its variations, and tbe mariner on 
tbe ocean and tbe traAmller on tbe trackless deseii; maj^ 
often hesitate in regard to tlieir proper course, we are 
never at a loss when seeldng to find tbe true North. 

“ But, ladies and gentlemen, I come now to that wbicb 
is our gi'cat pmpose on tbis occasion. We bave met to 
welcome tbe retiun of one of our townsmen, Avbo in other 
States and in other lands bas conferred lasting honour 
On tbe bumble village Avbicb gave him butb — of one who 
bas evinced that tbe attainment of literary eminence is 
not inconsistent Avitb tbe daily routine of laboui' in tbe 
shop, and at tbe anAul. We bave, in a Avord, met this 
eAmning to take once more by tbe band ovu' friend and 
felloAv-citizen, Ebbu Biu’ritt, ‘ tbe Learned Blacksmith,’ 
tbe Eriend of Freedom, and tbe Fiiend of Peace. 

“Mr. Bimitt : Yoiu’ felloAv-citizens here assembled 
bave authorized me, as then’ representative, to express 
to you their most cordial Avelcome on your return once 
more to your native village, and to tbe scenes and com- 
panions of your early life. You will see, sn, in tbe 
cu’cle wbicb surrounds you, not a few of those who here 
commenced bfe AAdtb you, whose childhood Avas inured 
to similar toils, who shared in tbe same acthm sports, 
and who daily resorted to tbe same bumble school-room 
where your literary ardor, wbicb ever since those days 
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has bumed so brightly**, -was fii-st enldndlecl. Iii the 
name of each of these, and of all yonr old associates and 
early friends here present, and, above all, in the name 
of yoiu' fair friends, who in such numbers gince tliis 
large assemblage, and by whose hands tliese rooms have 
been so beautifully adorned for this occasion, I bid you, 
sii', a heaii:}’' welcome, after long absence, to your native 
land, and to these scenes endeared to you by the memory 
of kindred and of home. These all, in common with 
dLstinguished fiiends here present from other tovuis, men 
to whom our State looks for counsel, and on whom its 
freemen ever delight to bestow their highest honours, 
rejoice in this opportunity of manifesting theii' respect 
to one who, by eminent success in the pursuit of know- 
ledge, in circumstances of unusual difficulty, has reflected 
so much honour upon liis native land. Aixhious indeed 
is that student's path, who, trusting to his ovui unaided 
efforts, finnly resolves to Avin for himself that wreath 
of fame, which, lilce the crown of Israel’s fii'st king, is 
bestowed on those alone who tower in stature far above 
the suiTOiinding multitude. Such a path, sii', we have 
seen you tread ; and vnth mingled emotions of joy and 
pride we now congratulate you upon a success so com- 
plete, that it may well satisfy the loftiest ambition. 
We especially rejoice that a literary reputation so well 
eamed is now fully kno'svn and recognised, not in our 
o'svn country only, hut equally so in foreign lands. 

“ But, sii*, we would not, in our admii'ation of intel- 
lectual cultivation, forget the still more impoitant culture 
of the heart. We have witnessed with the highest satis- 
faction, that, while eagerly devoted to the piu’suit of 
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kno-w^leclge, and -wliile ministering to your o-svn necessities 
by labouring daily mtb your own bands, you have cbeer- . 
fully devoted your powers and attainments to tbe task 
of elevating tbe social and "moral condition of mankind. 
To do this, and to do it wisely, is tbe greatest problem 
of tills and of every age ; a problem to be solved in no 
other manner than by following tbe teacbings of unerring 
"Wisdom. Amidst tbe conflicting views of mankind, in 
I’elation to tbe proper means for tbe attainment 01 tbis 
sneat end, we can still rest in tbe assured confldence, 
that tbe long nigbt of eiTor will at last draw to its close,- 
and tbe dawn of tbat better day will beam upon tbe . 
nations. To co-operate witb tbe plans of Infinite Wisdom 
in bastening forward tbis consummation, is tbe proper 
mission of man. Tbe day, we tnist, may even now be 
near, when organized systems of oppression and violence 
wdll vanisb away; when tbe feebler shall find in tbe 
more poweiful, not oppressors, but friends and pro-, 
tectore ; and when tbe controversies of nations — ^if suck 
controversies shall then exist — shall be settled, not by • 
^dolence, but by tbe eternal pi’inciples of justice. 

“We are gratified, sm, tbat your efibrts have been 
du-ected, witb such flattering success, to tbe means for ■ 
removing from the minds of men a belief in tbe necessity 
of a final appeal to arms in adjusting national disputes. 
In tbis enterprise tbe wise and good of all nations Avill 
bid you God-speed ; and surely tbe blessing of tbe Prince 
of Peace will rest on those who, in imitation of His 
example, seek to promote ‘ Peace on eaid-b.' 

“ We are happy to believe • tbat on your return, after ■ 
so long an absence, you find your fellow-citizens, each in 
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Ms owTi department, labouring, not unsuccessfully, to 
advance tlie prosperity of our native village. Wbere, at 
a peiiod udiicli man}’* licre pi*eseiit can u'cll remember, 
stood only six plain farm-houses, you iiO’W sec ti large 
and still increasing ■\'illage. As you nov^ pass along its 
sti'eets, vdierc but recently the ploughman pui’sucd liis 
labour, or the harvest Avaved in the field, you vntness 
the ceaseless activity of a busy population, and hear the 
rambling of machinerj^ impelled by the untiring giant, 
steam, the lineal descendant and sole heir of the magic 
pou’Ci'S of the far-famed genius of Aladdin’s lamp. As 
jon stand- musing upon the past, you are startled from 
youi* reverie by the shrill 'vvhistle of the locomotive, as, 
with resistless speed, it hurries forward its long train of 
railroad cal's through meadows, fields, and gi'ovcs, where 
recently was heard only the inistling of the leaves, or the 
carols of the bu*ds. 

“ But turning from all these indications of prospeiity 
and of increasing wealth, we thinlc you ■will especially 
rejoice at the cheering prospect that this village may 
soon become not less distinguished for its love of literary 
and scientific pursuits, than it now is for its manufac- 
turing skill and industrial enteiTirise. We trast, sii', 
that the pri-vileges of a thorough education will soon be 
offered freely to every child inhabiting these our native 
hills and valleys; and that, from the Normal School 
established here, an impulse Avill be imparted to the 
cause of education throughout the State. 

“ Once more, sir, in the name of my fellow-citizens, 
and, may I be permitted to add, in my o'svn name also, 
I bid you a hearty welcome to your native town. We 
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regi-ct that your visit is to be so brief, but hope that, 
short as it is, it -wall seive to impress the conviction still 
more deeply upon yoim heart, that whatever honoui-s 
may await you abroad, in the society of the learned and 
the noble of other lands, you can nowhere be regai-ded 
mth more sincere affection than by the people of this 
village, and by the circle of the friends by whom you 
are now sun-ounded.” 

. After Professor Andrews had concluded, all eyes were 
directed towards the great “ Peace Advocate,” who spoke 

in a feeling and audible manner as follows i 

I can assure you, friends and fellow-citizens, that 
I know not how to find words to express the emo- 
tions inspired by this remarkable occasion. I cannot 
realize that I am the special guest of these magnificent 
hospitalities, the subject of tliis overpowering demon- 
stiation of welcome. I can hardly realize my own ex- 
perience, which has been cro^vned this evening with the 
most memorable and precious incident of my life. It 
seems like a dream to me to find myself in the midst of 
the neighbours and friends of my boyhood under these 
wonderful circumstances. While listening Avith deep 
, emotion to the ivarm and fiatteiang words Avhich have been 
so feelingly addressed to me in your behalf, and Avhile 
reading in your faces the evidence that these were the 
expression of your sentiments toAvards me, I have been 
tiying to think what I have done or been, since I left 
my native village, to have merited, in the slightest degi’ee, 
this brilliant, beAvildering testimonial of yoim respect and 
goodAvill. And can all these beautiful and toucliing 
circumstances, and these faces, so familiar to my boy- 
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liood, and iio'w beaming on me 'witli lively expressions 
of welcome 3 can these magic B}Tnbols, these fair-vn ought 
illustrations of Peace and Brotherhood 3 can all the 
dazzling and affecting features of this spectacle be a 
reality? And who am I, and what was my fathers 
house, that you have assigned to me such a place, such 
,a pai-t to act, and such a condition to enjoy, in this 
.splendid scene? It seems to me but as yesterday that 
I went out from j’^our midst, a timid j^oung man, vuth 
the meekest aspirations and humblest hopes. I went 
.away pensively on foot, carrying imder my arm all I 
owned in the world, tied up in a small handker* 
■chief. So far as I can recall the thoughts which passed 
my mind during the long walks of that pedestrian 
journey, I can tinily say that a life of contented and 
obscure usefulness was the height of my earthlj’" am- 
bition. hly anticipations had tliis extent, no more. 
And I can say with ecpial truth and sincerity, and I 
•desire to say it gratefully, on this the most distinguished 
occasion that I have ever seen or ever expect to see in 
life, that if my coui^se has diverged from that condition 
in which I had expected to pass my days, not unto me he 
the merit or honour of the change, but to that kind and 
overruling Providence which has led me, by a series of 
-almost imperceptible stages, into a field of labour and 
•experience of winch I had no conception when I left 
[New Britain in 1837. "When I look back over some 
•of the passages of my experience for the last twelve 
years, and dwell upon the succession of apparently trivial 
incidents which. gave direction and impulse to my course, 
J[ can see revealed, in distinct manifestations, that 
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guiding Hand ■wliicli lias bent my patli to its purpose 
from my youtb up, and to ■wMcb I ivould commit tlie 
•conduct of my futiu’e days. I can see bow all my settled 
predilections and pui-poses were changed by these inci- 
dents, and concentrated upon objects of pursuit which 
I had never contemplated with special interest. 

“For the fii’st five yeara of my residence in "Wor- 
cester, I devoted all the leisure hours wliich occurred 
in the intei’vals of manual labour to the study of lan- 
guages, and to other literaiy pursuits, rather as a source 
of enjoyment than as the means of future usefulnessv 
"WTien my tastes for these recreations had strengthened 
almost to a passion, my mind was biased in a new di- 
rection by an incident which impressed it with the con- 
\iction that there was sometliing to live for besides the 
gratification of a mere curiosity to learn; that tliei'C 
were words to be spoken with the li\-ing tongue and 
earnest heart for great principles of truth and righto ous- 
'ness, as well as to be committed to a silent memory 
from the dead languages of the ancient world. To that 
conmetion I j-ielded the literarj’ predilections and pur- 
suits which had engrossed mj' houi-s of leisure, and 
nearly all the thoughts I could divert from my daily 
avocation. 

“ In ISfd I commenced the publication of a weeldy 
paper in "Worcester, devoted to the advocacy of Peace, 
Human Freedom, and Brotherhood. A new field of 
labour gradually opened before me, and introduced me 
almost to a new life. The principles and conditions of 
permanent and universal Peace and Brotherhood gra- 
dually enlisted my convictions and sympathies, and I 
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gave myself to tlieir advocac}^ vritli incrcashig interest 
and devotion. 

After laljoiiriiig in tliis field for two yonrSf an incident 
connected 'svitli tlie Oregon controversy l)Gt^vecn this 
conntiy and Great Britain brought me into com- 
munication 'svith several devoted friends of Peace in 
England. It v'as this circumstance v'liich led me to 

O 

visit that countiy in 1846. I designed to be absent 
only four months 3 but on my anival in England most 
xmexpected oppoiiiunities of useful labour were opened up 
before me; and here again all my pre-aiTanged plans 
were changed. I had formed, as it Tyere, a progi-amme 
of operations in the mdther-coimtry before I left America, 
'which I most resolutely determined to cany out. One 
of the plans was to travel on foot through the Idngdom, 
and meet small circles of the labouiing classes of the 
people in small uj>per rooms, in the different villages 
through which I passed. And after ha^mg spent two 
or three weeks in Manchester and Bumingham, I buckled 
on my knapsack, and started on my pedestrian tour. I 
. walked about one hundred and fifty miles in this way, 
holding these social conversational meetings at night. But 
I was soon induced to come down from these little upper 
rooms, and to address large audiences assembled in public 
halls. Everywhere I met mth the kindest reception, and 
found kind and generous friends. 

“ A year rolled around, and wider doors of successful 
labour opened before me. A series of remarkable inci- 
dents transpired to create new opportunities, nob only for 
indoctrinating the public mind in England with the prin- 
ciples of Peace and Human Brotherhood, but also for 
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{lissemiaating tliose principles on the Contiaent of Europe. 
It "was one of these incidents ‘wliich suggested the idea of 
a Peace Convention in Paris; hut how small was that 
idea at its inception compared nith the result ! 

“ It was in Manchestei’, the next day after the recent 
Erench Revolution, that, in conference mth a few indi- 
viduals in that city, it was resolved to try the experiment 
of holding a little upjjer-room meeting in Paris, of such 
friends of Peace from different countries as should he 
disposed to attend it. At that time we dared not asihre 
to call the proposed meeting a Peace Convention, hut a 
Peace Conference. That idea resulted in the Peace Con- 
gress at Brussels in 1848, held in the most magniheent 
hall in that city, under the immediate aiispices of the 
Belgian Government. Perhaps it is not too much to 
say that no human hope ventiu'ed to oxjject such a 
result from the first attempt to raise the white standard 
of Peace on the Continent. It was a gi-and demon- 
sti'ation, which made a deep impi*ession upon the public 
mind in Eiu’ope, and gave the Peace Movement a new 
phase and impetus. Distinguished men of difierent 
cormtries came into it, and operations on a grairder scale 
were instituted, to press the subject upon the attention 
of all goveriunents ; and last August ushered into the 
world the gr-and Peace Congress at Paris, which has been 
accepted as an illustrious event in the history of nations. 
This impressive and august demonstration is to be fol- 
lowed by another of greater importance still, in the 
month of August next, at Frankfort on the Main irr 
Germany ; and we are now endeavouring to secure at least 
a himdred delegates from the United States, to represerrt 
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this coxintr}" in that great Peace Parliament of the World. 
We are holding two or three State Peace Conventions 
every 'vveek, for the purpose of appointing these dele- 
gates. Yestcnlay the fiiends of Peace met in conven- 
tion at Kaiiford, and there voted that you, sir, should 
he reqxiested to represent this State in the Peace Con- 
gress' at Frankfort-. And I trust, sir, that no unpropi- 
tious circumstances v’ill constrain yon to decline tliis 
nohle mission ; but that the high moml principle, the 
profound attainments, dignified urbanity, and mature 
judgment, which render you an honour to our native 
village, will at Frankfort redound to the credit of this 
State and nation, and to the advancement of a cause with 
which you were so early identified. 

“ Friends and fellow-citizens, neighboui's of my youth, 
what shall I say to you for this most wonderful and 
imexpected manifestation of yoxir generous esteem and 
sympathy ? I am sui*e that no words of mine are needed 
to enable you to understand the emotions which I experi- 
ence at this moment. There cannot be a mind, within 
the circle of these happy circiunstances, tliat could doubt 
for a moment that this is the happiest, the proudest 
moment of my life. I have received many flatteidng 
testimonials of consideration and esteem in Great Britain ; 
but the little village of New Britain is the world of my 
childhood, the birthplace of my firet hopes and aspirations, 
of my first affections ; and all the tendrils and fibres of 
my young and earnest love are thrown around it, and 
all its interests, and all its inhabitants, with all the 
glow and warmth of its first strength. Think you not 
that it is a crowning moment of rejoicing to my hearty 

N 
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that the course of life and labour -which Providence has 
made for my feet has elicited from you, friends ■ of my 
childhood, this remarkable testimonial of your approba- 
tion and es-fceem? I cannot foi'm into -words the feelings 
of gratitude and gratulation ^vith which this scene and 
occasion inspire me. I know you will accept the senti- 
ment for the expression. I can only say, that in that 
future of life and labour which may be reserved for me, 
I shall remember this evening, and try, by Divine help, 
so to act as not to tarnish this illustrious token of your 
favour, or give New Britain cause to regret or forget that 
I also was her son.” 

Next in order was the reading of the letters from the 
absent invited guests, which was done ^vith much spii’it 
by our enterprising newly adopted citizen, Di. Philo 
Bockwell. We subjoin a number of them, and would 
gladly give publicity to the whole, were it not for their 
prolixity : — 

“ EIensin-gton, March 22nd, 1850. 

» Gentlemen,— I feel grateful for your invitation to 
me and my family -to attend the festival to be given this 
evening by the citizens of New Britain, in honour of 
their fellow-townsman, Elihu Burritt. Though, for 
reasons which need not be detailed, I cannot be personally 
present, yet I am -with you in spirit, and in appreciation 
of the object you have in view. 

“It is a just and noble purpose to celebrate, in an 
appropriate manner, the achievements of .industry, 
intellect, and philanthropy. Our townsman, Mr. Bimitt, 
presents a remarkable instance of these attributes, and 
we are all proud to know that they have given him a 
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Tsrorld-^de celebrity. Though I have scarcely the honoiu: 
of a personal acquaintance vith hiruj yet my admiration 
of his achievements in ^driuej knov^ledge, and usefulness 
is intense. To shov’* our respectful attention to such a 
man, is to do credit to ourselves. 

Gentlemen, youi* village, adorned by art, and enriched 
by mechanical ingenuity and manufacturing entciq)risc,' 
-will be still more distinguished hereafter, as the place 
Tvhere Smalley preached ; v^here E. Bunitt vos hoin and 
reared, and laid the foundation of the immense stores of 
his erudition ; where his scarcely less able brother, 
E. H, Bunitt, mapped out the heavens ; and where a 
scholar, whom delicacy forbids me to name, is spending, in 
liis native place, the evening of his days, in classic retire- 
ment and useful studies. 

“Let such trophies of genius and goodness, as arc 
recognised on tliis occasion, be ever the distinction of 
our beloved New England, May here he verified more 
folly than it now is the flattering eulogiiim not long 
since pronounced by Ex-Govenior Seward, of New Yoi'k, 
viz,, tiiat though vice and iiTeligion might advance else- 
v/here, yet ‘ they will wither in the atmosphere of 
Saybrook, and die on the rock of Plymouth/- Yours, 
with great respect, 

“EOYAL EOBBINS,” 


“ New Yoek, Ilarch 20^7^, 1850, 

“ Gentlemen, — ^I t is with pleasure that I acknowledge 
the receipt of your kind invitation to myself and family 
to join you at your festival on the 22nd instant. Nothing 

K 2 
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sliort of tlie sad and irreparable loss I bave sustained, by 
the death of my beloved •wife, could have prevented. 

“It is a mark of attention Avhich I have considered 
fully due Mr. Burritt, and already too long deferred. I 
rejoice that talent and industry are appreciated. In the 
years 1819-20 I took charge of the school in the same 
district where Mr. Burritt then lived. Upon recording 
the names of the scholars on openiug the school, I called 
up a comical looking lad of some ten years of age, and 
demanded his name. He told me that some of the boys 
called him To-w-Head, and some of them Ho-w-Dad, but 
that his mother called him Elihu. I soon perceived that 
he had an inquii’ing mind and retentive memory. At the 
end of the second season he stood the best scholar in his 
class. At the end of the term he told me he did not expect 
to attend school any more, but had concluded to learn the 
blacksmith trade. I said to myself, the lad is to be turned 
afloat upon the -world; and sure enough he did float. 
Soon after, I had a flattenng account of him from 
Governor Lincoln. Shortly after, I received a letter from 
himself, stating that since he left my school he had 
become acquainted -with fifty difierent languages. I after- 
wards heard of him afloat upon the seas — ^then in Evu’ope, 
where he was esteemed by the good and by the learned. 

“ I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, very respect- 
fully, your friend and fellow-citizen, 

“O. R. BURNHAM.” 


“Hartfoed, March 20iA, 1800. 

“ Gentlemen, — ^I feel highly gratified by your in-vdta- 
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tion to attond tlic festival to be given by tlie citizens of 
"New Britain in liouonr of their fello’sv-to'wnsnian, Elilm 
Burritt, on Friday, the 22ud instant ; and I deeply regret 
that other engagements 'vvill deprive me of the pleasure 
of being present on an occasion of so much interest. 

Since Sir. Burritt left tlie place of his birth, lie has 
not sought distinction in the pui-suits vdiich, in the 
estimation of most men, lead to lionour and happiness. 
He does not return to liis native village covered with 
gloiy won on the field of battle. It is not for high official 
promotion, nor yet for great success in the acquisition of 
Avealth, that you tender him this festh'al } but because he 
has, in the silent lapse of the long years since he Avent 
out from among you, acquired, under circumstances of 
gi’eat disadA^antage, A^ast stores of knoA\dedge, and has 
devoted his gi’cat acquirements to the good of the human 
race. For this you honour him ; and, in honouring him, 
you equally honour youi*selves. 

“Permit me, Gentlemen, to offer you the folloAnng 
sentiment : — ‘ The State Honiial School of Connecticut ; 
the birth-place of Eliliu Bunitt is its most fitting location. 
May his example raise the aspumtions, encourage the 
hearts, and stimulate the exertions of its pupils.’ 

“ I am, A\dth great respect, youi' obedient seiwant, 

“JAMES DIXON.” 


“ Fair Haven, March 2\st, 1850. 

“ Gentlemen, — ^The card of the Committee, inviting 
myself and lady to be present at a festival to be given 
by the citizens of Ncav Britain in favour of their fellow- 
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toTviisman, Elilui Bimitt, on Friday, tlie 22nd insfc., af 
the Totvti Hall, was received yesterday. 

“ I shonld he proud to honour myself by attending a 
festival in honour of Hew Britain’s distinguished son — 
one whose name is not more familiar in that place of his 
nativity than in the fatherland, and among the men of 
other languages. As a man, and as a minister of the 
Prince of Peace, I have watched the disinterested and 
devoted career of our fellow-townsman, in our own land, 
and in other lands, in behalf of ‘ Peace and Universal 
Brotherhood,’ with no slight degree of sympathy and 
enthusiasm. In the warm welcome which gi’eeted him 
on the shores of England, among the homes whei'e our 
fathers knelt of old, and in the high honour which 
hailed his presence when he stood up among the men of 
Germany and Prance, I, as I have no doubt you all did, 
seemed also humbly to share. 

“ It woidd be a pleasure to me to meet ElOui Burritt 
on the occasion refeiTed to, as well as the other citizens 
of Hew Britain, among whom are many old friends whom 
I value, did not other engagements, x^revent. Accept, with 
my thanks for your invitation, the assurance of my 
continued regard. 

“BUBDETT HART.” 

The slight confusion which succeeded the reading of 
these somewhat lengthy epistles, caused by the restless- 
ness of a portion of the audience, was immediately hushed 
by the sweet voice of hliss Booth, in a song, which we 
believe was selected expressly for the occasion. Then 
followed the addresses. 

Mr.- Chapman, of Hartford, being called on, arose and 
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addressed tlie audience in a strain of eloquent i^emarks. 
He alluded, in a beautiful manner, to the wonderful 
gro^vtll of the place, and contrasted its present condition 
•svitb its past, in sucli a way as brought to the minds of 
the old residents, in the most vivid manner, all the 
improvements which had been made. He alluded also to 
the diameter and intelligence of the population, and 
spoke of the moral effect of such a demonstration as the 
present. He supposed that there had never been wit- 
nessed upon the continent a similar scene, of an individual 
going out from the home of his childhood unnoticed and 
almost unlmovTi, and, in the lapse of ycara, returning 
Crowned with the honoui’S won by liis achievements in 
the field of philantliropic eflbii}. It was not that 
Mr. Bunitt had come home laden 'with stores of gold ; 
it was not for his learning, talent, or genius, that this 
great testimonial of your regard is bestowed, but it is to 
his moral woi*th. You honoui* him for what he has done 
and is doing for humanity, and in honouiing him 3^011 
honour yourselves. 

Mr. Chapman sat do'svn amid great applause, and 

Dr. Woodward, of Middletown, then' addressed the 
assemblage. He was glad to be present upon an occasion 
like this. It was sometliing new in the liistory of the 
times to see a w^hole population rising up as one man to 
do honour to one whose career had been marked by no 
exploits upon the battle-field, who had not striven for 
success in the usual paths of distinction, but had laboured 
as a man with his whole»-heart, mind, and strength, for 
the elevation of the whole world of humanity. He 
(Dr. W.) was not accustomed to make speeches, but upon 
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tte present occasion, tliongli tliere "were tliose present of 
all parties and sects, lie must say a word or two as a 
politician. In other words, according to the current 
phraseology of the day, he would “ define his .position.” 
And first, then, he would sa^ that he was a great admirer 
of nobility. He loved, admired, and reverenced a noble 
man, and when he saw one, he was always ready to do 
him homage. But thei’e wei’e three Idnds of nobility. 
One was the nobility of birth, of which he would not say 
much here j another was the nobility of accident, of 
wealth, &c . ; and the third, and what he conceived to be 
the highest nobility, was that by the possession of which 
the individual could elevate himself to a level with the 
h'ghest. It was nobility of soul which he revei’enced 
and recognised as the true nobility, which takes its 
attributes from the Creator Himself. It was because of 
this love and admiration of this kind of nobility that 
himself and many other citkens of Middletown had come 
over to-night to welcome, -with a hearty greeting, their 
friend, and the world’s friend, Elibu Buiritt. It was 
indeed a joyful occasion, and they all felt it good to be 
here. 

Professor Andi-ews, the President of the evening, 
then remarked that public consent and the common 
custom of mankind had arranged the learned professions 
in the following order : first, Law ; second. Physic ; 
third, DBnnity. We had heard from the two former, 
and now he hoped that the Kev. Dr. Bushnell, Of Hai’t- 
ford, would speak for the lattert 

The Kev. Gentleman then came forward, amid the 
cheers of the audience, and spoke in his usual felicitous 
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raanner. He congratulated tlic citizens of Heiir Britain 
upon the cii*cninstanccs under *vvhicli they ^vere assem- 
bled, and expressed his high admiration for the devotion, 
earnestness, and untiring zeal vriih v'hich Mr, Burritt 
had laboured in the cause of peace and liuinan brother- 
hood. Tlie scene before him at tliis time canned him 
back to that dnj", near tv^o thousand rears ago, vdien the 
angel-messcngei's of God, above the plains of Bethlehem, 
sang, Peace on earth, and goodvdll to men.** That 
same song vas no'sv being hiken up and reproduced in 
the ears of all the nations of the v’orld by one ^vhom 
God has iMised \ip from a lo^vly sphei'e in life to accom- 
plish His Avork. Your little tovra of 'Nevr Britain is 
perhaps little knoum abroad, but who shall say that what 
she has given to this cause, in the pei-son of her illus- 
trious guest, vdll not make her famous among the cities 
of the world ? It was a noble mission, this beating of 
swords into ploughshares ; and he knew of no one so 
competent to do it as the blacksmith who is hero to- 
night. 

After the conclusion of the Rev. Dr. BushnelFs ad- 
dress, the vast concoui-se of people — estimated at about 
two thousand — repaired to the dining-hall below, to 
partake of the refresliments which the ladies had pro- 
vided in such endless profusion. Here the ladies had 
not only displayed their great good taste in decorating 
the hall, but evinced their practical knowledge of one 
of the principal branches of housekeeping by the elegant 
and ta3ty manner in whiclP the tables were arranged and 
famished with every variety of delicate edibles. The 
piincipal objects of attraction in this .'paidiment, aside 
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from tlie fair preparers, were at tlie liead of tlie provi- 
dent tables, where stood a large and beautiful pyramid 
of flowers, surmounted by a dove bolding in bis beak 
an olive branch ; and on either side of this significant 
design were two other pyramids of smaller magnitude 
exliibiting equal sldll and ingenuity in their construc- 
tion. "We must not fail to notice, in this connection, 
the huge Johny-Cake which appeared in the distance 
like a small mountain of copper, and which occupied a 
territory sometliing less in extent than the free soil of 
California. It bore at its peak the quaint motto, — 
“ Yankee, not English, Jolmy-Cake ! ” This emphati- 
cally “ used-up ” corn-field was imdoubtedly the product 
of some one of oim Yankee farmers who glories in his 
inclusion in the numerous family of “Brother Jonathan.” 

On the east side of the house, directly opposite the 
entrance, we noticed an exemplification of the ladies’ 
skill in the art of printing. Here wei'e two excellent 
mottoes neatly lettered with evei’greens, which read, 
“ Peace and Penny Post ” — “ Brotherhood the World 
Over.” We presume that other portions of this hall 
were equally ornamented; but the dense crowd that 
thronged the centre completely hid them from om view, 
and almost totally eclipsed the bea\ity of the whole. 
After regaling themselves with the luxuries which co- 
vered the tables, the multitude again assembled above, 
where they were addressed by the Hon. J. M.- Niles; 
The speech of this gentleman is highly spoken of, and 
we should kke to give a synopsis of it, if nothing more ; 
but we unfortunately lost the train of his remarks by 
our absence from the hall when he commenced speaking. 
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After tliis gentleman had taken his scat, a song ^vas 
loudly called for from iJIr. Page, of Hai'tford, vrho made 
the A\"holc house echo "v\dth IiLs powerful voice in the 
song, Pilgrim Fathers.” Tlie sentiment in this beau- 
tiful piece of music always inspires the descendants of 
this Puritan hand with tlic most patriotic emotions, Jind 
the effect produced throughout the assembly was indeed 
pleasing, Wo almost imagined that we could sec the 
twigs of evergreen beat time to his enrapturing stmins. 
He was succeeded by j\radame Bothe, of Hartford, a 
Gennan lady, of rare musical attainments, in an appro- 
priate ode, in the perfonnance of which she exliibited 
great compass and power of voice. 

Thomas Drew', Esq,, the editor-associate of l\rr. Buiritt, 
being called upon, was introduced to the audience by the 
latter gentleman in a most complimentaiy and happy 
manner. 

“ Mr. President and Ladies and Gentleman,- — I cannot 
express to you the feelings w'hich peiwade my heart upon 
this joyous occasion. I can find no words to convey to 
you the gi^ateful emotions inspii’ed by this cordial greet- 
ing to myself, which I feel to be all unmerited and 
undeseiwed in consequence of the too land and flattering 
mention of my humble labours by your friend and fellow- 
townsman whom you have this night met to welcome. 
Hot unto me but to him belongs all the honour and all 
the praise you have to bestow for tbe success which has 
crowned his labours. Mine has been a more humble 
sphere of duty, and I hav5 no claim to such favomable 
regard. 

Since I have been here to-night, and witnessed the 
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happy scenes which this great gathering presents, while I 
hare looked upon these happy faces and bright eyes, I 
have -wished a thousand times that I, -fcoo, was a citizen of 
hTew Britain ; for the spirit which peiwades this meeting 
is the highest indication that the lieaiis of your whole 
population are deeply imbued with the spirit of human 
brotherhood. But, fellow-citizens, if I have not the 
honour to be a native of your thriving village, 1 can at 
least claim this perhaps equal honour : I learned my 
trade of a liew Britain man, who was, I believe, the 
very first in that depaiiment of industry, — the only one 
I have ever heard of or read of who has undeiiaken the 
literal fulfilment of prophecy as a business, I have 
always felt it -to be an honour -to be the first a 2 yprentice 
in such a calling as this, of beating swords into plough- 
shares and sjrears into prarning-hooks. In the letter 
which .has been read from the schoolmaster of oru’ friend, 
we have beerr told that, on his first entrance into -the 
school-room, when asked his name, he arrswered, with 
char’acteristic candour, that the boys called him ‘Tow- 
head,’ but his mother called him Eliliu. This little 
anecdote reminds me of a circumstance in my own expe- 
rience. Shorily after the depariure of our friend across 
the Atlantic on his mission of peace and goodrvill, as 
I went to the post-ofiice one day, I heard a str-anger 
inquire of one of our prominent citizens (alluding to me) 
who that little fellow w'as. ‘ Oh,’ exclaimed the person 
inquired of, ‘ that is Elihu Burritt’s striker, the bellows- 
blower for the Learned Blacksmith.’ Eello-u'^-citizens, 
you may well believe that I felt proud of the ti-tlej 
though it was put upon me in scorn. ; and to the latest 
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day of my life, '^vhilc it Avill be tlie source of the highest 
satisfactiou that I have had opportunity to fill such a 
position in this great and good T;\'ork, I shall also feel 
that I could leave no more priceless legacy to my children 
than the approbation and regard of your distinguished 
townsman, earned b}" co-operating \\ith him in some 
humble manner' for the fui’therance of peace on caxth and 
goodudll to men. AJl that has been prophesied by the 
holy men of old will surely be fidfilled ; and when that 
day comes, — 

' Wlicn the drums shall beat no longer, 

And the battle-flags are furled,’ 

when there shall be no more war or preparation for war, 
and when the world over every man shall sit under his 
o'svn vino and fig-tree with none to molest or make him 
afraid, then -will pious pilgiims, who love God and love 
liiunanity, perform their pilgrimages to this spot ; then 
will the path to the cottage of the humble shoemaker, 
up on yonder hill, be worn with the footsteps of those 
who will vnsh upon such a shrine to lift up their voices 
in holy tlin nk sgi\dng to Almighty God for what He has 
accomplished by humble instrumentalities for the regene- 
ration of the world.” 

Mr. Pierce, of Norwich, being imdtecl to speak, arose 
and made some very interesting remarks respecting our 
village and the objects of the meeting. 

IMr. Cliapman was again called for, and, on coming 
forward, said, that amidst all that had been said in 
honour, and well-deserved honour, of men, of this great 
man and of that great man, and the greatest of all, their 
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illustrious guest, not One -word, as yet, had been heard 
in honom’ of -women. He then paid an eloquent tribute 
■to the ladies present, and -went on to say, that -woman 
■was the great arbiter and former of man’s destiny. After 
all that, few, if any, among all the great spirits -who 
have stamped their impress and image upon the -world’s 
historjq could be foimd who would not, upon inquiry, 
turn out to be the sons of noble mothers, no matter 
who misrht be the father. It was the mother who 

O 

made the man ; and he would ventm-e to say, that the 
plastic hand and noble spirit of a mother, applied in 
infancy, and breathed into the soul in youth, had been 
chiefly instrumental, under God, in casting the character 
and forming the career of the world-reno-wned and illus- 
trious guest of this festive gathering. But he did not 
rise for a sj)eech, and would only take the liberty of 
saying, that he should retire fi’om the ring • and after 
the example in country -svrestling matches, would call in a 
better man in his stead. 

Mr. Morgan was thereupon vociferously called for, 
and came forward. He said he was taken by surprise 
by the gentleman last up, for he came here -with no ■ ex- 
pectation of contributing to the interest of the occasion, 
further than to make a note of the passing events for the 
eyes of .others. If it be ■ true, said he, as the eloquent 
and facetious- gentleman who so unceremoniously dragged 
me before you, has said, that the great characteristics of 
the man, mental and moral, are impressed upon him by 
the ' mother, and in the great features ■ of liis n»nd he 
bears bet lineaments, what a prodigy of -wit, humour, 
and ' eloquence combined must the mother of that gen- 
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tleman Lave presented, and %vLat a tongue, too, for its 
utterance ! 

He -would take occasion to say, however, since ho had 
heen thus forced up, that the words he had then listened 
to, and the spectacle ho had that evening witnessed, had 
moved all the nobler emotions of his soul to tlicir pro- 
foundest depths. To liim it was the suhlimest scene ho 
had ever contemplated on caii:h ; and as ho had listened 
to the fervid words of othei*s, imd looked at the gi-cat 
mission of the great man before them, he had seen more 
olearly than ever how God-like man might he, not onl}’’ 
in moral image, but in his works and aims ; and as in 
the beginning the great Creator spoke the word over 
chaotic darkness — Let there he light,” and there was 
light, so now, the great Creator creates in tlic same 
image, 'with His eye and His heart stretching over the 
same world, beholding the darkness of ignorance and 
passion and war and rapine which shrouded the world in 
sorrow and gloom, had sounded forth again the same 
mandate — “Let there be light,” and there shall be 
light. Hay, I think we do not any of us as yet at all 
appreciate the full meaning of all that we see here and 
around us. It is beyond our feeble powei*s of com- 
prehension, ho-w Providence, by the humble instrumen- 
tality of such means, is yet ^surely and I'apidly worldng 
out gi'eat ends, and fulfilling the gloiious promise that 
a day shall come when, all over the earth, tlie lion 
shall lie down with the lamb, and the nations of the 
earth ^all learn war no more. Nearly two thousand 
years ago, a choral song of angels was heard over the 
dittle village of Bethlehem, in the Old World, and a 
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voice — “ Peace on eartli, goodwill to men.” And here 
in our da)-, before our eyes, in tlie little village of New 
Britain, in the New ’World, one of us, a blacksmith, of 
humble origin, has caught, at last, the full import of 
those dorious words, and has uttered his note responsive, 
and echoed back to Heaven the glorious choins, “Amen ! 
Peace on ear*th, goodwill to men and the whole earth 
is not only listening to the sublime echo, but becoming" 
itself vocal with the glorious chorus. 

The closing addresses were made by our to^vnsmen, 
Messrs. Clark and Kockwell, who were very enthusi- 
astic in complimenting the New Britain ladies j they 
were not, however, too la'vdsh in their praises, and be- 
stowed upon them no more compliments than they really 
merited. 

The festival closed up near the “little hours” with 
six hearty cheei-s for the ladies, a cii’cumstance which 
proved that the “ lords of creation ” appreciated then’ 
untiriug efforts to administer to the conviviality of the 
occasion. 
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Srjilcviber 215^, 1848, 

Ox THE Question of a Coxannss or Katioxs. 


'T~'b:E first gi-c;it object which is sought to be obtained 
b}' a Cougi-ess of Nations is a well-defined Code 
of International Law. This has been acknowledged by 
eminent jiuasls, and proved by centuries of painful expe- 
rience to be a prime necessity in the community of 
nations. A forcible uTiter, in demonstrating this neces- 
gitj-j says^ Ifew j^ensons are aware how unsettled and 
impei-fect is the present law of nations. We have, in 
truth, no such law' ; and what passes imder the name is 
of recent origin and insufficient authority. This code, 
scarcely recognised at all by Greece or Eome, or little 
heeded or known in Christendom itself till after the 
Eeformation, owes more to Grotius than to all other 
■writers put together. He w'as its grand architect. He 
found it a chaos of clashing precedents and princi- 
ples ; but his learning, and his pownrs of analysis and 
combination, reduced its heterogeneous materials to a 
system wliich has won universal admiration, and exerted 
a benign influence over the intercourse of all ci'vilized 

0 
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nations. Still, neitlier Grotius nor liis commentatoi’s 
liave fumislied a Code of International Law. They 
possessed not the I'equisite authority, and they have 
given us only a compilation of precedents, opinions, and 
arguments. It is the work not of legislators, but of 
scholare ; no law-making power was ever concerned in 
enacting any of its statutes, and all its authority has 
resulted from the deference spontaneously paid to the 
genius, eradition, and wisdom of its compilers. It is not 
law, but argument ; not decrees, but rules ; not a code, 
but a treatise; and the nations are at liberty, except 
from the force of custom and public opinion, to adopt or 
reject it as they please. A Code of International Law 
is still a desideratum ; to supply this deficiency would be 
one of the first and highest duties of the tribunal which 
we propose.” 

In asking for the creation of this tribunal and fixed 
Code of International Law, we do not necessarily ask for 
any serious innovation upon the established usages and 
acknowledged principles of nations. "We do not directly 
ask that what is now called unconstitutionally the law 
of nations should be modified by a very material altera- 
tion. "We do not propose to set aside the system of 
maxim's, opinions, and precedents which Grotius and his 
successoi-s or commentatoi-s have produced for the regu- 
lation of international society, or to weaken the homage 
which the world has accorded to that system. But if it 
is to continue to be the only recognised basis of inter- 
national negotiation, treaties, intercourse, and society, if 
it is to be accepted in the coming ages of civilkation as 
a universal common law among nations, then Ave do 
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insist tliat it sliall not only retain tlie spontaneous and 
ti-aditionary homage accorded to it by the difFerent 
Governments of the chdlized 'world, but that it shall 
also acquire the authority 'which the suffrage of nations 
can only give to it through the solemn forms of legis- 
lation. That legislation cannot be secured in this con- 
stitutional age 'without an International LegislaUire, or a 
Congress of Nations, in 'which each shall be equitably re- 
presented. Tlie fii'st gi'eat work of this International 
Assembly 'would be to revise and reconstruct the pre- 
sent Code of International La^y, and present it to the 
National Legislatures '\vhich they represent, for their 
adoption and latification. Is there anything Utopian, 
A'isionary, or impracticable in the supposition that such 
a task might be satisfactorily performed by a body con- 
taining, 'we might assume, the aggi'egated wisdom of the 
Avorld] Ox', in the language of a lucid writei', “If a 
single man, lO^e Hugo Grotius, was able in the early 
pai-t of the seventeenth centuiy, by his imaided talents, 
to ci'eate from the chaos of the past an almost peilect 
system of international jurispinidence, and, by the mere 
force of hLs genius and learning, to give to that system 
almost universal authority, have we not eveiy reason to 
believe that a chosen body of 'wise and learned men, 
selected from among many nations, enlightened by all the 
experience of the past, and by the lofty piinciples of tlie 
jxresent age, and devoting their combined energies to the 
gi'eat work, would give to the result of their laboui'S such 
perfectness of finish, such clearness of reasoning, such 
force of illustration, as would at once render the woi’k of 
'univei'sal authority and obligation 
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But let \is reduce our proposition to a present rcalit}^, 
and suppose tliat -vve liave already carried all tlie pre- 
liniinaiy stages of tlie measure ; that we hare imured a 
flood of light upon the public mind throughout the cm- 
Imed world in regard to the guilt and ruin of war j that 
we have roused the millions of the people to pour their 
united voices upon the ear of Parliaments, ITational 
Assemblies, and Cabinets, until statesmen and legislators 
have been constrained to take up the work in earnest. 
Let us suppose that the basis of national representation 
has been fixed, and that it assigns a representative in 
the Congress of Nations to eveiy million of inhabitants. 
If all the nations of Christendom accept this basis, and 
elect their rejmesentatives, then we have an assembly of 
about three hundred and fifty members, or one about as 
large as the average British House of Commons. But if 
only Great Britaiu, Prance, Germany, the Italian States, 
and the United States accept it at fii-st, then we have an 
assembly of about one hundred a’^fl sixty members, 
embracing the most profoimd stated \n and j mists that 
these five nations can produce. Theji^^ncet at Pi’aulcfoi't 
or Bnissels, or at some convenient point on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, a few weeks befoib their omi National 
Legislatures ojien their sessions for the year. The fii-st 
work of this august Senate, after its proper organization, 
is the appointment of a Committee on International Law, 
composed of the most profound statesmen and jurists 
from the difierent coxmtries. This Committee sit down to 
the examination of all that Grotius, Puffendorf, Vattel, 
and others have produced on the subject. They apply to 
the work all the legal vdsdom of the world, all that the 
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light of the 'world’s experience can reveal, all that the 
'world’s wants and fiitiire necessities can suggest. One 
hj one they present to the Congi’ess the statutes of 
that common law which it is expected to provide for 
the nations. One by one these statutes are discussed, 
amended, and adopted, and then transmitted for dis- 
cussion and adoption to the l^ational Legislatures in 
session at London, Paris, Prankfort, Turin, and Wash- 
ington. The popular mind throughout Christendom is 
fixed with deep interest upon the proceedings of this 
International Senate, and the journals of all countries 
are filled with the reports of speeches made in that and 
in their own Legislative Assemblies on the ratification of 
the difierent clauses of the new Code of International 
Law. At the end of six months, perhaps, the last clause 
has been discussed and ratified at London, Paris, 
Frankfort, Turin, and Washington, and we have a fixed, 
well-digested code, created, sanctioned, and solemnized 
by all the moral prestige and authority that can be 
*acquii*ed from human legislation. Ho law ever enacted 
on earth can surpass this in the vital attributes of moral 
obligation. Into no law on record has there been so 
much suffrage of the public mind compressed as into 
this new code of nations. The Congress that elabox-ated 
and adopted it was a Constitutional Congress. It was 
called into existence by the people ] it was composed 
•of the people’s representatives. They sent to it their 
greatest and best men, — the most profoimd statesmen 
and jurists that their countries could produce. They sent 
them there for the express purpose of preparing this 
code; they empowered them 'with full authority to give 
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it all tlie force tliat legislation can give to law. Tlie 
august Senate assembled, and, luider a solemn sense of 
the responsibility and magnitude of theii’ mission, they 
performed then* task. The mo.st sublime LiegLslative 
Assembly that ever met on earfh, they gave the result 
of their delibei’ations to their respective National Legis- 
latxires for examination, amendment, and ratification. 
Here, again, the people participated in the enactment of 
this code. Here, again, they affixed to the statutes the 
seal of their suffrage, and it ^Yas finished. It is the 
common law of the people ; it bears the superscription 
of their sovereignty ; it is the chef-d'ccuvre of consti- 
tutional legislation; the sublimest manifestation of the 
public mind that can be achieved by the representative 
principle. It is the law of nations in every popular, 
legislative, and moial sense ; and in each of these senses 
it is the pai-ticular and popular law of each of the nations 
that pai-ticipated in its enactment. Then have we not 
every reason to believe that the constituent people would 
not permit any of its statutes to be violated without their 
energetic rejnobation ? 

But let us retium to our Congi'ess of Nations. The 
code which they produced as the result of long and serious 
deliberations has been accepted by all the nations 
represented in the assembly. It has received its last 
seal of authority. The illustrious Senate now enters upon 
the second department of its labours, and provides for 
the erection of a Grand International Tribunal, or per- 
manent High Court of Nations, which shall decide all 
serious questions of controvei-sy between the nations 
^0pj;0ggiited, according to the code thus adopted. Aftei 
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iniitiiro delibcnition, they pix>%“iclc for the appointment, 
for life or othennse, of three jurists from each nation, to 
comj) 05 C the Bench of Judges forming the High Court of 
Arbitration, Honour, and Equity, If it is deemed ncces- 
sar}’ that this tribxinal shall immediately replace the 
Congi*e.ss that creatcxl it, then the latter, 'we yvill suppose, 
continues its ses.sions, until the Judges are appointed by 
the different National Legislatures entitled to a represen- 
tation m the Court. Haxdng accomplished the two great 
objects for which it was called into existence, it is 
instnictctl to apidy its deliberations to minor matters of 
international interests, until the Judges shall arrive to 
oi>cn the High Court, For instance, they digest a plan 
for establishing a ttnivei-sal and permanent uniformity of 
weights and measures throughout the cirilized world, 
which would bo a great boon to mankind. In effecting 
this object, the Congress 'vrill do what indixndual nations 
have frequently essayetl to achieve without success. 
Many other obstructions to international tinde and 
intcrcoui'sc may occupy its attention while waiting for 
the High Court to open its tribunal. The opening of 
this High Court of Nations, xvith the imposing solemni- 
ties befitting the occasion, must open a new era in the 
condition of mankind. A scat for life or for any period 
on this bench of judges is the Iiighcst appointment 
within the aq)acit\" of any nation. It is a post of duty, 
honour, tnist, and dignity, which has no parallel in the 
presidenev of a I'cpublic, or in the oflicc of ambassador to 
any foreign Court. Still it cannot be the place for the 
ambitious |>olitician, factious diplomatist, or i*eckless 
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demagogue ; consequeutlj', we may believe that tliree 
profound statesmen or jurists Lave been appointed by 
each nation to represent it in this grand tribunal. Klling 
tlie sublimest position to wliicli tbe suffrage of mankind 
could raise them, we may presume that they w'ould act 
imder a proper sense of tlie dignity and responsibility 
of tlieir vocation. Constituting tbe highest Coui't of 
Appeal this side of the bar of eternal justice, they would 
endeavour, we might hope, to assimilate their decisions, 
as nearly as possible, to those of unen’iug wisdom. Link- 
ing the great disconnected cii’cles of human society into the 
chain of universal order, they would watch vith jealous 
eye all that could disturb the harmony of nations, the 
links of which that chain is composed. Such a body, in 
several senses, would be to the gi-eat mbit of humanity 
what the sun is in the solar system ; if not in the quality 
of light, at least in that of attraction. A presentiment of 
union would pervade the nations, and prepare them for 
a new condition of society. ■ Whenever a question arose 
between two of them, the thought of war would not 
occur to either. The note of maibial prei)arations would 
not be heard along their coasts. The press would not 
breathe thoughts among the peoj)le calculated to stimulate 
sentiments and presentiments of hostilitj'. Each party 
would say to its Government, “ There is the Law 3 there 
is the Court ; there sit the Judges ; refer tlie case to 
their arbitrament, and we will abide by their decision.” 
Instead of the earth being shaken with the thunder of 
conflicting annies, and deluged vith blood, to settle a 
question of right or honour, we should see reported, 
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among otlici* decisions of tliis Supreme Court of [Nations, 
tlie case of England tcvsus France, Prussia ve7'i}Us Een- 
mavk, or Mexico ve7*si(s tlie United States. Thus, all 
those cases of 'vrar, under the old regiino of hnite force, 
might he settled as legitimately and satisfactorily as any 
law case between two sovereign States of the American 
Union, The Supreme Couiii of the United States is 
frequently occupied with a law*suit between trsvo States ; 
and cases entitled New York versus Virginia, or Ohio 
versus Pennsylvania, ^vill often be found on the list of 
cases presented for trial. A resori to arms never occui'S 
to the inhabitants of either of the litigant States, how- 
ever gi'avc mav be the difference between them, Tlie 
first results, then, of the erection of this High Court of 
Nations would be the expulsion of the idea of ^var from 
the popular mind of Christendom j and all preparations 
for war would disappear in like mannex\ All the Conti- 
nental Governments are now undergoing the process of 
renovation or reconstruction upon a popular basis. New 
political affinities have already been created between 
nations. Fi’cedom of the Press, right of public meeting, 
of association, and other gi^eat popular prerogatives, have 
been acquired. Tlie community of nations is slowly 
approximating to the condition of the family circle. 
Now is the time to organize these social tendencies and 
national affinities into a fixed system of society. Everj^- 
thing favours the jiroposition. The gi’eat obstnictions 
that would have opposed it a year ago have been 
removed. Nations are gravitating into union, not giving 
up any essential qualities of independence or individu- 
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aliiy, but confederating mtb eacb other under the 
attraction of mutual affinities. Then, why may we not 
linlr these large circles of humanity into one gi-and system 
of society, by creating for it a common centre and source 
of attraction in the establishment of a High Court of 
Hations? . 




cdj Sitllc iiir aitnw, ^^rsiiincs, 

August 25^/!, 1849, 

At the close of the Peace Congress at Paris. 
Kichard Cobden in the ^hair. 


M K. CHAIElMAlSr, — I am happy to resume my 
chai*acter as an American citizen, and to add 
my testimony to the lively sentiment of pleasure ^vliich 
all my countrymen must experience who have to-day been 
specially honoured with the generous and delicate ameni- 
ties of their English ’ brethi'en. Every circumstance 
Avhich could impari interest to this token of their good- 
will, and enhance its appreciation, and endear its memoiy, 
has contributed to the felicity of this novel and interest- 
ing occasion. Tlie place of tliis meeting, the parties here 
assembled, and aU the incidents and emotions of the last 
great week in the history of the world — a week of yeai's 

a week crowded full of those bright realities which 

even the most hopeful heart in our midst had deemed 
the inaccessible and inalienable heritage of a distant 
future ; all these are circumstances which give a precious 
significance and value to this hour of kindly fellowship. 
I regret that so few of my countrymen are present, to 
participate in the enjoyment of this happy occasion, and 
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to I'csponcI to tliosG generous and bi’ctlierly sentiments of 
esteem on the part of our English colleagues. But there 
are enough of us to accept this expression of their good- 
v.'ill on behalf of all the A.inericaus udio were prevented 
from -assisting at the gx-eat Peace Congress in Paris, by 
obstacles ■'.vhich they could not overcome. And I am 
sure u'c may go further still, and accei^t it as an evidence 
of that kindly feeling which is entertained by the whole 
people of England towards the people of the IJnited St.ates. 
And what more appropiiate time or place than this coxild 
we find for connecting with a new bond of brotherhood 
th.c two great bnniches of the Anglo-Saxon family dn ulcd 
by the Atlantic? or, to use those familiar pomonations 
which a long and fi-iendly custom has sanctioned, vidierc 
jijid when could John and Jonathan moie becominglj 
shake hands before the world, in token of their brotherly 
love, than on this very spot, and under that standard of 
■juiiyei-gal peace which we have assisted to raise aloft in 
the gi-eat mctroixolis of European civilization, to signal 
a better era to all the peoples of the eax-th 1 Wluit time 
or place more titting than this to imleax-n the lessons that 
were taught them in the old yeai-s of that mutxial r.liena- 
tion which made enemies of nations which God had made 
of one blood, to dwell upon all the face of the eai th in 
the bonds of peace and amity? Among these ruinous 
esti-angements, peikaps the most unnntui-al of all w.as the 
one between England and her colonial children on the 
other side of the Atlantic. In the coume of 4I1C long 
stniggle that ensued, the young Anglo-Saxon nation 
became intimately connected with I ranee by si long 
bonds of friendship and alliance. Tlie remembrance of 
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that connection, ^vith all the afiecting circumstances under 
^vhich it was formed, has perpetuated a profound senti- 
ment of good'will towards France in the heai-t of the 
American nation. But it is to me a sad reminiscence 
that the original basis of that friendsliij^ was a common 
hostility to England. But, if such a lasting amity could 
be established on such a foundation, what a condition of 
brotherhood may we not expect when the hands of 
France, England, and the United States shall be united 
in fraternal embrace, and when they shall go foiiih 
together to vanquish the insane and unnatural enmities 
which divide and embitter other nations ! How it would 
accelerate the advent of the'^ood time coming if the 
Peace Congress in Paris should result in the union of 
these three grnat j^eoples, not against the rest of the 
world, but for its pacification, prosperity, and progress ! 
And which of the nations which have recently submitted 
the highest interests of their existence to the sanguinary 
and umeasoning arbitrament of the sword, Avill lift up its 
bleeding head from the dust and forbid the banns of this 
union, and say that might shall continue to decide the 
right of the peopled For myself, I beliere that a few 
more Peace Parliaments of the people, like the one we 
have just terminated imder such happy auspices, will not 
only unite England, France, and America, but all the 
civilized nations of the earth, in the pacific disj^ositions 
and relations of one vast commonwealth. The hand of 
America is ready and warm for such a union, and we 
may pledge its best activities to promote a consummation 
so devoutly to be vfished. And I beg to say, on behalf 
of the friends of peace on that side of the Atlantic, that 
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no efforts witliin tlie compass of tlieii’ abilitj’' Tvill be 
spared to ensure a large and respectable delegation to tbe 
next Congi’ess on tbe Continent. It is our intention to 
return to tbe United States in tbe coui’se of a few weebs, 
and to commence fortbwitb to canvass tbe country for 
delegates, wbose principles, talents, and position shall be 
wortby of tbeir important mission to Europe. One or 
two of us ■^vill make tbe tour of tbe free States for tbis 
purpose ; and witb tbe prestige and precedent of tbe 
magnificent demonstmtion jxist brought to a close in 
Paris, we may promise oxu’selves and you a good measui’e 
of success. In conclusion, let me say, that we hope that 
most of those present on tbis interesting occasion may 
meet again next year at some town on tbe Rhine, to raise 
our wliite standard of Peace in Germany, and to rally to 
its support oxxr|bretlu-en of that portion of Eui’ope. 



^Jjccclj 'at tk Jlracc Cflirgwss rd Jfranlifort, 

Aiiptst 2i:th, 1850. 


M r president and gentlemen,— 

I deeply regret tliat tLe task lias devolved 
upon me to present to tliis assembly a proposition ivliicli 
lias been denominated American, from the attention 
which the friends of peace in the Dnited States have 
<n,ven to its development and advocacy during the last 
twenty years. I refer to the convocation and establish- 
ment of a Congress and High Court of Nations for the 
regulation of the intercourse and for the adjustment of 
the difiSculties which may arise betu'een them, according 
to the principles of justice embodied in a well-defined 
code of international law. I had hoped that some one 
of my countiymen would have been prepared to bring to 
the discussion of this question a force of argument and 
clearness of illustration befitting a subject of such grave 
importance. But as no other member of the American 
delegation is thus prepared to develop the proposition, 
I beg leave merely to state, as succinctly as I can, the 
principal points and considerations which it involves. 
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In the first place, then, permit me to say that the 
measure proposed is not American, either in origin or 
argument. It had taken shape and form in the public 
mind befoi’e America -svas discovered as a world, or bom 
as a nation. It is as old as the idea of international 
law ; and, %vith that idea, it has come down to us from 
the earliest times, expanding as it descended, through 
Egyptians and Persians, through Greeks and Pomans, 
through the chaos of the dark ages, through confedera- 
cies and councils, leagues and diets of later pei’iods, down 
to the congresses and conferences of the last century. 
In 1622, before a single English colony was fairly estab- 
lished in hTorth America, and nearly one hundred years 
before the Abbo de St. Pierre had vn-itten a word upon 
the subject, a French axithor, in a work entitled “ Le 
Nouveau Cygne,” elaborated the proposition which is 
submitted to youi' considei'ation to a fullness of develop- 
ment far surpassing the limits which the present advo- 
cates of the measure would prescribe to its operations, 
lie proposed the convocation and establishment of a 
great International Senate, composed of a representative 
from every recognised kingdom or Government in the 
world, — a body which should not only serve as a per- 
petual Court of Equity and Arbitration, but also as a 
standing convention or congress to project and propose 
great international works of improvement, such as the 
connection of rivers, seas, and oceans by ship-canals, and 
enterpi'ises of a similar charactei’. 

About a centmy and a-half after the publication 'of 
this worki a higher authority and more distinguished 
name than that of the anonymous rviiter to whom I have 
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referred, iiiTcsted the proposition wtli all the dignity 
tliat profound legal erudition and experience could confer 
upon it The name of Emanuel Kant is identified Avitli 
it, and iu '\%ouId bo an act of injustice to the mernoi'v of 
that remarlralfie man to asciibe to the Ameiican mind a 
plan ^vhich he had presented to the Tv^orld 'with such 
clearness and force befoi'e it 'was ever mentioned on that 
side of the Atlantic. He says, Wliat we mean to pro- 
pose is a General Congress of Nations, of which both the 
meeting jind duration are to depend entmely upon the 
sovereign vills of the League, and not an indissoluble 
union, like that which exists between the several States 
in North America, founded upon a political covenant. 
Such a Congi'ess and such a League are the only means 
of realizing the idea of a true public law, according to 
which the differences between nations would be deter- 
mined by civil proceedings, as those between individuals 
are determined by civil judicature, instead of resorting 
to war, — a means of I’edress worthy only of bai'barians.” 

Other distinguished authorities might be cited to prove 
that the proposition is not an American idea. To Ei*ance 
and Germany belongs the joint honour of its pateinit}%* 
to Eiunce and Germany belongs the joint duty of expand- 
ing it to the full stature and perfection of a world-em- 
bracing reality. Here is a sublime work for the united 
energies of their mighty mind. Whatever we have done 
in America in reference to this question, we have done 
iis their disciples. For twenty years we have 'wrought 
upon their idea, and endeavoured to induce our Govern- 
ment to propose its adoption to all the other Goveioi- 
ments of the civilized world. Large public meetings 
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have been held from year to year for its consideration. 
More than fifty essays have been written to demonstrate 
its necessity and practicability, TJie Legislatures of se- 
veral of our States have addressed memorials in its 
favour to the General Congi’css and Government at 
Washington. Tlie resolutions adopted by the Legisla- 
ture of iMassachusetts in 1844: embrace the propositions 
•almost e.xactly as defined by Emanuel Kant in 1794. 
Tins is its language : — 

“ That it is our earnest desii-e that the Government of 
the TJnited States would take measures for obtaining the 

O 

consent of the powers of Christendom to the establish- 
ment of a General Congi'ess of Nations for the purpose of 
settling the jminciples of international law, and of estab- 
lishing a High Coxirt of Nations to adjudge all cases of 
difficulty whicli may be brought before them.” 

This scheme proposes, to use the terms of that distin- 
guished writer, to realize the idea of a tnie juiblic law,” 
by the only proC|’ess by which such an important object 
could be attained \ first, by defining and settling the 
principles of intejmational law j and then by establishing 
f£ High Court of Nations, which should intei'ju’et and 
apply those principles to the adjudication of such ques- 
tions as should be submitted to its arbitration. Here, 
then, are two gi:eat and distinct steps to be taken to 
organize the society of nations upon a basis of fixed law 
and order. The liesolution before us limits our delibe- 
rations to the first of these steps ; and to that I •will 
■ confine my remarks, feeling assured that the one must 
■inevitably follow t\he other in quick succession. The 
sole object of a Congress of Nations, according to the 
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language of tlie resolution, is to provide tlie v^orld vdtii 
A %vel]-defined, authoritative code of international la'v^". 
•This has been acknowledged by eminent jurists, and 
proved, by centuries of painful experience, to b>e the 
great want of the commonwealth of nations. 

Tlie resolution before us seems to invite rather timidly 
the friends of peace in different countries to prepare the 
public mind for the adoption of such a code, and for the 
condition which it involves. It seems to intimate that 
this preparation is a work yet to be** commenced, or, at 
least, in the incipient stage of mogress, How, all the 
signs of the times that I ca^i^^^stiuguish indicate that 
this preparation is already far Advanced, The morning 
light of the good time coming is ever^^vhere brealdng 
upon the eyes of those who are looking and longing for 
its appearing. EveryAvhere new hearts and new hopes 
are gamed to our cause. Everyv^here new agencies and 
tendencies are combining to propel it fonvard. The gi'eat 
necessities and interests of the age unite to make peace 
the first want and predilection of the nations. The fa- 
therhood of God and the brotherhood of men are coming 
to be recognised by chdlization and science, as well as by 
Christianity. This great central principle of Divine 
i-evelation is taking effect upon the peoples of the world. 
The bristling barriers of nationality, which once divided 
and estranged them, are gradually disappearing, and they 
are beginning to fraternize across the boundaries that 
once made them enemies. The great transactions of 
nations, the mightiest works of human skill and energy, 
are becoming international, in origiu, operation, and 
ownership. Is it a canal that is proposed? It is a. 
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great cliannel for tlie sliips of all nations across tlie istli- 
mns of Panama or Suez to slioi-ten tlie passage to India. 
Is it a railway tliat is projected? It is one 4,000 mdes 
in length, across the continent of North America, to open 
to all the nations of Europe a noi-th-west passage to 
Caiina of thii’ty days from London. Is it an electric tele- 
m-aph? It is one to reach round the globe, crossing 
Behring’s Straits and the English Channel, and strin^ng 
on its neiwe of ^vil'0 all the capitals of the civilized world 
between London and Washington. Is it a gi-and display 
of the works of art and, .mdustiy, for the encouragement 
and development of mec^^ uical skill and genius % ^ It is 
a magnificent Exhibition opened without the slightest 
distinction to the artists and artisans of 'all nations, just 
as if they belonged to one and the same countiy, and were 
equally entitled to its patronage and support. Is it an 
act affecting navigation 1 It is to place all the ships that 
plough the ocean upon the same footing as if ovmed by 
one and the same nation. Is it a proposition to cheapen 
and extend the facilities of correspondence between in- 
dividuals and communities ? It is to give the world an 
Ocean Penny Postage, to make home eveiywhere, and all 
nations neighbours. These are the material manifes- 
tations of that idea of universal brotherhood wluch is 
now permeating the popular mind in different countries, 
and preparing them for that condition promised to man- 
kind in Divine revelation. They are the mechanical 
efforts of civilization to demonstrate that subHme^ truth 
“ God hath made of one blood all nations of men.’ They 
represent the preparation of the public mind of the vvorld 
already accomplished for a Congi-ess of Nations to elabo- 
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rate for tlie regulation of tlieir society and intercourse a 
vrell-defined and autlioritative code of international law. 
All the tendencies of the times, the grandest ideas and 
instrumentalities developed by science and civilization, 
combine to favour this consummation. The means are 
adequate ; the necessity is urgent and univei'sall}^ felt ; 
the sentiment of the age is in sympathy vdth the propo- 
sition; a flood of energetic influences is setting in at 
full tide in favour of the imdertaking. Let us seize this 
happy juncture with faith and courage, and I am con- 
fident that the great idea and institution which we have 
so long laboined to see established may soon be realized 
to the full of all the beneficence to mnnldnd which we 
have anticipated. 



grirad from a at |lirminsljam, 

In 1851 .' 


“ I agree with him (Mr. Cobden) in thinking that there conld 
not, perhaps, have been a more appropriate time than the present for 
a demonstration o£ this nature, hecause we have now converted this 
country, I may say, into the Temple of Peace of the whole world. 
— Lord Palmerston. 


' I 'hEEB ! ttat will do pretty well. And who could 
I have expected so much, so soon ? There are a 
scope and compass of significance, of the Crystal Palace 
order, in this sentence. Among the most auspicious and 
important of the coincidences that ti-anspire in human 
afiau’s, is fitness of time and place to a great event or 
undertaking. “ Time,” said the eloqirent Ahhg Deguerry, 
in his grand and powerful speech in the Peace Congress 
at Paris, “ Time is the Prime Minister of God’s Provi- 
dence.” And, surrounded and over-arched with the 
bright manifestations of Providence in these latter days? 
with all the signs that betoken, and the songs that are 
greeting, the dawn of a new era, there ai-e thousands and 
tens of thousands of prudent, far-seeing persons, standing 
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with thoiv hiu’ks to thn fntui’O, nnd vriiriiinp' ihn frioiuls 
of IViiiv thni tirao ih not with them, — ^t-hnt tho tiinu linn 
not conio to fnvour their rilurts nnd renlize tlioir niin. 
Tjook inti> the roluntiiR of tho Ijondon Times, which 
nmignlt's to its unRintilu tiMnponnty Hoino of tho minor 
nttrihntos of Time. 'NVlini Iiiui heon it.R Hinnding ehiu']To 
ngniiiKt the ndvoentea of I'onco, nnd their oflorts 1 'NVhy, 
thnt they weii' “ counting without their host j" thnt they 
weiv working in ndvnnco of time, nnd exjtecting nnd 
trying to realign thu prneticnhilitios of n distnnt ngo. 
And luiiny sineeiv, Christ inn men hare gone further still, 
nnd said that our endenvouin nnd oxpectntiuns wura out* 
running tho pittphecies ; thnt, iii Inhouring to hring in nu 
cm of permnnent nnd nnivomnl Peace, wo wem neoking 
to mdize, ]iremntui'ely, 0110 of tho primu eoiiditions of tho 
lilillennium. It is n plensnnt thing, nnd full of promise, 
thorofon', thnt 11 Htntesinnn in Jjonl Fnlmcrston's position, 
ncting ns jnnitor to thu Tomplo of Jnnns, so fnr ns its 
custody is consigned to Grant Pritnin, hns turned Ids fnco 
to tho future, nnd rand its nugurics, nnd tho indiuntions 
of tho prasont, with such clcnr-sighted nnd liheiid inter* 
pratntion, thnt ho hns not licsitntod to nriso in his ])hic(', 
in tho foromost Pni'Iinment of tho world, nnd sny thnt, in 
his o])inion, " thora could not, porhnp.s, hnvo hoon n mora 
npiiroprinto tiino thnn tho^fresciit for n doiunnstmtion of 
thin nntura." W'hnt n full nnd niicquivocid testimony this 
to tho fitness of tiino 1 “ Tlioro could not, ]>orhnps, hnvo 
heon n mora niqiroprinto timo thnn tho prasont fnr n do* 
monstration of this ?«rtf lira." Of whnt nntura? Why, nn 
cflort to iudneo tho Pritish Govornmont to ndopt oiio of 
tho mensures ndvoentod by tho Ponco Oongrass Inst yonr ; 
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to lead the leading nations of the earth, hy simultaneous 
induction, into the path of mutual disaimament, and reci- 
procal confidence and amity. And is not the approach- 
ing Peace Congi'css “a demonstration of this nature 1” 
Come, now, all you hesitating and doubting, who profess 
to he as sincere friends of Peace, at heart, as its warmest 
advocates, let us reason together. You say, what you have 
said for ye.ars, that no one could he more honestly opposed 
to war than you, and that you intend to do something 
for its abolition, “ when the proper time comes. Bat ” — 
hold there !— no please. Arc you really willing to 

lend a hand to this gi’eat work, even on the eve of its 
final consummation?— to thrust in your silvcr-moimted 
sickles, and reap the rich sheaves of a haiwest which 
others, in patient faith, sowed almost in tears, in the 
midst of the sneei-s and jeering obloquy of the world? 
Are jmu willing to come in, even at the hour of triumph, 
and share the brilliant and bloodless spoils of the great 
victoiy of Peace ?— to say and sing with the advocates 
you have contemned, “ God hath gotten us this victory. 
He hath established the work of our hands, and given us 
the desii-e of our hearts over the great destroyer of man- 
kind?” After having stoutly abjiued all sympathy or 
association with these premature enthusiasts in theii* 
efibrts to banish war from the earth, are you willing to we 
youi-selves with them, as they are bringing into the har- 
bour of humanity the Golden Fleece, for whose tressed 
blessings they straggled for yeai-s, %vith tempest and 
flood? Then listen to Lord Palmerston. Does he not 
say to you, as plainly as language can speak, that “there 
could not, perhaps, be a time more appropriate than 
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the present,” for yoii to par-ticipate in. “a demonstra- 
tion of this nature?” for you to attend the Peace 
Gongi-ess, and take an honest and active pai-t in its 
proceedings; to identify your sj'mpatliies and convic- 
tions with the sjiirit, principles,' and objects w'hich it 
will illustrate, teach, and attaiu? Can you wish better 
or safer authority than this clear, emphatic testimony 
of the hlinister of Foreign Affairs to the fitness of the 
present time for your full and sincere adhesion to the 
caiise of Peace ? 

So much for the felicitous appropriateness of the pre- 
sent for “ a demonstration of this nature.” Nothing could 
equal the fitness of thne, save the peculiar adaptation 
of plojcc^ for thiSi^omonstration. And the last feature 
of this happy haimony is portrayed by the noble Lord, 
in language more elysian than even the very sanguine 
and poetical of the friends of Peace are wont to employ, 
in describing the reality of their aspirations. Let xis 
listen to him again. The reason why the present is such 
an appropriate time “ for a demonstration of this nature,” 
he says, is “ because we have now converted this country, 
I may say, into the Temple of Peace of the whole 
world." . There now ! what do you think of that ? How 
hampered and halting are the best conceptions which the 
prosy and plodding workers in the cause could form of 
the fitness of place for the coming Peace Congi-ess com- 
pared "svith this brilliant illustration of the British 
Minister ! It mirrors the reality as through the Crystal 
Palace itself. Full of clustering images of blessedness 
and beauty as is this comprehensive and splendid figure, 
who can say that he has invested the •vista and signifi- 
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cance of the facts spread out before him mth a colouring, 
compass, or a meaning which they do not deseiwe 1 Yes, 
Lord Palmerston, the sober, unpoetical judgment of the 
world shall not check the exuberance of your faith nor 
limit its expression, though expanding and warming into 
the poetiy of enthusiasm. You may say that “ we have 
now converted this country into the Temple of Peace of 
the whole world, for is not this true in almost every 
sense and direction ? J^js a place of mex’e congregation 
and social fellowship, is not the Crystal Palace as much 
a centre and source of attraction to all the nations of the 
earth as Solomon’s Temple was to the twelve tribes of 
Israel ? Do not the people of all lands and languages 
hie and home to it as the doves of Judea did of yore to 
their windows in that Temple? Do’iot they remain as 
long together at its shrine of peace and concord as did the 
Jewish.woi-sliippers that assembled beneath the arches of 
that hallowed edifice ? In this sense, then, Lord Palmer- 
ston may say that this country has now been converted 
into a temple. But, if it be a temple, what less or else 
can it be than the Temple of Peace, universal and per- 
manent ? A-t the inception and end of the work, was 
there any ambiguity or reseiwation in regard to its design 
and dedication 1 Ho ; Peace was enthroned, like a living, 
speaking, and heavenly presence in the highest place in 
that temple, "with an inauguration such as a world, with 
its potentates and peoples, could only ofier in homage to 
her sceptre. It were an easy thing to construct some vaSf 
edifice, and surmount it with a cold master-piece of 
marble statuary, and call it Peace or Preedom, or Plenty. 
But such is not the Crystal Palace j such is not the 
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Temple of Peace into tliis conntiy has been con- 

veited, in the language of Lord Palmerston* It is a 
living temple, and not an Oriental monument, crovmed 
with dead, idolatrous sculpture, in honour and glory of 
Peace, like the Athenian image dedicated to “The Un- 
Jcnoioii Gody Peace is in her Industrial Temple ; not in 
the cold personation of worshipped marble, but as a 
moving, speaking, animating presence 3 as a life, in the 
highest, widest, and warmest condition of activity and 
inspiration. Peace is “at home ” here ] magnificent 
beyond the most gorgeous pageantry of earthly poten- 
tates, but not in state ; not overavung ; benignly “ at 
home ” to all her multifarious and multitudinous Court of 
Industries j blandly and blessingly at home ” to all the 
ingenious artists and hard-handed artisans of the vrorld i 
alike “at home” in the suavest benevolence of her 
countenance, to the sons of toil of every clime, kindred, 
and colour, who have crowned her brow and hung her 
neck with the choicest jewelleiy of their genius j who, 
with labour patient and hopeful, havemade the wildernesses 
of the world to blossom as the rose, have dompted and 
domesticated the winds and lightning to message-birds 
of business and friendship ; bridged seas, linked continents, 
subdued elements, and co-worked ^Yith God in bringing 
back beauty to the earth, and unity to the scattered 
families of His creation. Peace is “at home with 
these, and these "svith her, not as the object of their 
worship, but of their love and mutual fellowship. 

Then there is another generous admission in the 
language of Lord Palmerston in his recent speech on 
Mr. Cobden’s Peace motion. He says, “ TTe have now, 
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I taay say, convei’tecl this country into the Temple of 
Peace of the “whole world,” It is something hopeful 
when a statesman in his "position, spealdng for a gi'cat 
Grovemment, or foi' himself, is disposed to say with 
the workers in a great cause. Hothing is more patent to 
the world, in connection ^vdth this Great Exhibition, than 
the fact that it did not oiiginate in the British Parliament, 
but was an undertaking of indiyidual enterprise. ITeither 
was it a sudden and brilliant conception, bowled in among 
the events of the age, like an unpredicted comet. It 
came in its due time and order, in the right line of suc- 
cession of great ideas. The still small voices that uttered 
thoughts of peace and human brotherhood among the 
people, whether they would hear or forbear \ the men of 
. faith, who stood up and took twenty years of the world’s 
ridicule for the sowing of these piinciples ; the harmless 
enthusiasts who persevered in the enunciation of these 
doctrines against satire keen and bitter j these prepared 
the way, and hastened the co min g of this event. Tlie 
friendly and fraternal addiosses from the to^vns of 
England to the tovTis of the United States and France j 
the international visits which succeeded ; then the great 
Congresses of the friends of peace, of different nations ; 
these have done their work in bringing in this grand 
consummation of the influences they set in motion. The 
achievement is made to occupy time, as well as to include 
a vast range of co-operation, by the language of Lord 
Palmerston. “ We have now converted this country into 
a Temple of Peace.” after so long a time, after so 

many years of laboiu- in changing the habits and disposi- 
tion of the country, “ we have converted it into the Temple 
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'■ of Peace of the ^hole wlcL” Lcokiiig at the long eduaa- 
tional process hy -svluch this change has been effected, 
tri\cing hack the august demonstration to the trihutancs 
of public sentiment ^-hich produced it, we cannot think it 
is too much to regaixl the Peace Congress as the parent, 
and not the parasite, of the Great Exhibition. 




(^^txixd frnnt it iit f oitirnii f £itc£ 

Juhj 2Uh, 1851. 


'"T^IME and Providence, in all the vicissitudes and 
I events which mai’k the experience of indhiduals, 
or measiire the progress of nations, hi-ing hut one oiow 
to man, or to any human enterprise. Every great 
event or undertaking that has blessed the world with 
its beneficence has had its own peculiar now , its own 
providential preparation of the popular mind for its re- 
ception and finiition; its oivn contemporaneous coin- 
cidence of auspicious circumstances, co-working to faci- 
litate its realization. And if the present year is not 
the noio which God has given us for the consummation 
of the hopes we entertain and the measures we propose, 
that now ^vill comej “for the mouth of the Lord of 
Hosts hath spoken it.’’ It will come ; but not by obser- 
vation. It ^vill come; but the star of its advent will 
be recognised only by a few shepherds longing and 
looking, %vith sky^vard eye, for its appearing. It will 
come; but the faith of the few will only discern and hail 
its approach, whUe the milHon wHl pei-sist in their incre- 
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dulity, and ask in dei*ision, Where is the promise of its 
coming?” What-^vas true in regard to the great event 
of tliLs year, %vill he time in reference to the more august 
rcnlitj tovrards vliich vre look and laboui*. Who dis- 
ceimed the fact that tliis year vrsxs the noio of the Great 
Exhibition? Was it the spontaneous and universal con- 
‘^'iction of the public mind, that the set time had come for 
this magnificent demonstration in the Crystal Palace? 
Iso : its advent ^vas comprehended by the faith of the 
fe'w. Even to tliem it did not come by observation. 
They did not vrnlk by sight or cei^tainty. They had no 
pathometer Avhereivith to test tlie sentiment of the world 
towards their proposition. It was not in their power to 
feel the pulse of the divided populations of the earth, to 
ascertain whether their multitudinous heart beat in sjun- 
pathy with the idea of this grand gathering of the 
nations. And vdthout this spontaneous sympathy of 
the people of different lands and languages, without 
the animated, consentaneous co-opeimtion of theii' best 
will, genius, and activity, no human legislation could 
have produced the event w-hich now fills the mind of the 
world with delight and admiration. How, then, did the 
princely author of this monarch-thought of the age, and 
his dauntless coadjutoi*s in the conception, ascertain that 
its noio had come ? that the mind of the world was ripe 
and ready for its realization? that the predilections of 
peoples and the pathway of Providence were in happy 
conjunction for this brilliant consummation? The cir- 
cumstances \inder which they put out their great thought 
nre full of instimction and encouragement to our faith. 
Ten years ago, there were no interests in the common- 
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wealtli of nations so mutually antagonistic, so jealous of 
competition, so advei-se to reconciliation, so ambitious of 
precedence, or deteimined to rise on tbe ruins of another, 
as tlie mechanical and agricultm'al industries of the diffe- 
rent populations in Christendom, Years of elaborate 
legislation had aiTayed these interests against each other 
in lynx-eyed and tireless hostility. The artisans of one 
country were taught to regard their brethi’en of the spin- 
dle, hammer, and spade of another as their natural 
enemies in the battle of life and labour. They were 
taught to conceal their skill; to lock away then.' 'me- 
chanical genius in close, dark laboi’atories, lest it should 
be purloined by foreigner's. “Yo admittance here except 
an business ” was written, in barking, bull-dog capitals, 
over theii* factories and workshops. Abundant admit- 
tance to buy, but none to learn, was the meaning of this 
threatening monition. Even to the firet day of 1851, 
the jealous tai-iffs of different countries seemed “like 
lime-rivigs set to catch” and cripple the thought of bring- 
ing the aris and sciences of all nations into one Central 
Palace of Peace and Concord. In addition to this cir- 
cumstance, a deluge of angry agitation was rolling over 
the Continent of Europe. During the last months of 
1850, thousands and tens of thousands of the well-skilled 
artisans of Prarssia, Austria, and other German States 
had laid down the peaceful implements of their handi- 
craft, and were training their fingers to the bloody trade 
and weapons of war. .A nd was this the time ? was this 
the juncture of favoirr-ing opportunities for the Great 
Exhibition of the Aits and Industries of all nations? 
So its originators believed. Against the mind of the 
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million, they belie vea it steadfastly. To their faith, the 
'iiGw had come fox' the complete realization of the magni- 
ficent conception. Unaided hy legislation, yith no go- 
veramentrtl povrer or authority to lean upon, they sent 
out their idea, dovelike, among the divided populations 
of the eanh. It dropped into the heaiis of peoples like 
a still sm ill voice of Divine inspiintion. It peimeatcd 
the minds of the masses, and touclied their sympathies 
to the hsues. It worked upward into the liighest 

ranks of liunian society, and downward into its lowest 
condidons ; and pervaded and united all with the com- 
mon sent'lment, that the gi'eat day of Univeksal Labour 
had come, when it was to be crotvned vdth. glory and 
honotm, and the homage of potentates and peoples. Away 
upon the sea, to distant islands and continents, flew the 
summons of tliat thought ; and the sons of tod of eveiy 
handicraft, and clime, and coloiu' opened theii' hearts 
to its message ; and it thidlled their fingem with such 
ingenious actitities as never before wrought in the 
mechanical creations of human sMU. The great day of 
Labour had come. The queen of all the earthly con- 
ditions of humanity was to be brought to her throne, 
with kings and queens as her train-hearers, 'with shout- 
ings of grace and gloiy to her sceptre from the many- 
tongued myriads of her subj ects. Labour, patient, peaceful 
Labour, that from the closed gates of paradise went forth 
weeping into the wilderness of life, and tracked it 'with 
the red pathway of her bleeding feet j Labour, that had 
made bricks mthout straw in Egypt, and lain pale and 
hungry, and begged for crumbs on the door-stones of 
palaces, which her blistered bands had filled with dainties 

Q 
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ttMcIl tlie eye and appetite of ungrateful luxury could 
not enjoy ; Labour, that had -walked and worked her way 
through the hai’barisms and feudalisms of the past, T/ith 
the fetter-prints of bondage still fresh and crimson around 
her limbs ; meek, lowly-minded Labour had come to her 
immortal novo, to the day of her august coronation. And 
her lowly men of might, who bore in their sunburnt 
foreheads and in their homy hands the dusky signets of 
their loyalty, felt that her day was come. And -with a 
new sentiment of dignity, the pearl-divers of distant seas, 
with strong and doumward beat, descended to deeper 
fathoms of the ocean’s depths, and searched its shining 
bed for “ gems of purer light serene ” than ever shed their 
lustre on regal courts ; the diamond-diggers of different 
zones hunted -with new ambition for the costliest stones 
of the earth’s ti-easury to stud the coronation jewellery of 
Labour; and the trappers of frozen regions, and the 
fishermen of the Poles, the men of the mines of deeper 
fathom than the sea; the diggers and workers of all 
the precious and useful metals and minerals which the 
earth contains ; the workers of the spindle, shuttle, and 
needle ; the artisans of hostile countries forgot their 
nationality in the sentiment of the dignity of their 
common condition, and all -wi’ought, -with the highest 
enthusiasm of their genius, to bring the master-pieces of 
human art to the crowning of Labom’. And the kings 
and queens of the earth felt that the first jewels of their 
cro-wns owed tbeir lustre to Labour, and they brought 
them forth to shine among the gems of her coronation, 
in the great Temple of Peace and Concord. And the 
first queen of the world acted as bridesmaid at the royal 
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robing of Laboiirj nnd in siglit of the congi’cgated nations 
she set the tiam of the *\vorld’s homage on her hro^v, and 
gare hen a glorious hiide, to the dignity of universal 
luimanitj’, as the first-hoin and faii-est of the earthly 
oiTspring of Omnipotence. And ^yho among the thcAi- 
sands that filled, or the exulting millions that siuTounded, 
the CiTstal Temple on that august occasion, could doubt 
that its illustrious had come, uith its world-full of 
the finger-piints and finger-guidings of Dhine Provi- 
dence ; until its favouring 53’'mpathies beating fellowship 
in the bosoms of nations ; with attractions and unpre- 
cedented opportunities for the realization of this magni- 
ficent scheme of peace and human brotherhood ? 

But the result of this giund experiment has a bearing 
upon our effoits and expectations far beyond the value 
and significance of an illustration. The wonderful de- 
monstration which has congregated the peoples of the 
earth in fraternal fellowship in yonder Crystal Temple 
of Peace is not a mere collateral event, by which we 
may prove the existence and force of a current of public 
sentiment r unnin g parallel with that wliich this Congress 
represents. Great as are its tiiumphs, immeasurable as 
may be its consequences, it did not transpire on a line of 
liuman progress which may, in some dim, distant future, 
converge into the road wliich we are pursuing, ITo 3 the 
lines of the Great Exhibition and the annual Peace 
Congress of Christendom have already merged into the 
same liighway of peace and human brotherhood. It is 
not our doing. It is the work of Divine Providence, 
and it is “ marvellous in our eyes.** It is not our saying. 
Let no one charge us with the ambitious assumption of 

Q 2 
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tHs fact. Others have said it for ns; others of the 
highest anthority, and in the audience of the listening 
world. At the grand inauguration in the Crystal Palace, 
on the 1st of May, Prince Albert declared to the assem- 
bled thousands of different kindreds and climes, and to 
the millions of Christendom who caught responsive the 
echo of his words, that “ the undertaking had for its end 
the promotion of all branches of human industiy, and 
the strengthening of the bonds of peace and friendship 
among all nations of the earth.” Peace, permanent and 
universal ; peace, rooted in the well-being of nations ; 
peace, -with its tendrils clasping all the sensitive and 
nourishing fibres of human industry ; peace, interwoven 
with the mutual affections and interests of the peoples of 
the earth, is the object of the Congress of Nations, now 
holding its pacific sessions in the Crystal Palace. All 
the ideas and associations connected with the event 
merge into this grand object and result. The originators 
of this demonstration, and those who glory loudest in 
its triumphs,^ claim for it, as its highest honour, this 
result. Their fervid orators, in the glow of enthusiastic 
eloquence, point to the Great Exhibition, and say, this is 
the true Peice Congress. They claim for it the character 
and object o^ our annual Peace Parliament of the People. 
They promisi^, to realize the result for which we labom: ; 
to be first at the goal, and carry off the prize. They do 
not say that phey are against us, or competiog with us in 
a parallel ralce-course, but that they are far in advance 
of us, on the same high-road toward the object of our 
efforts and aspirations. Then, what becomes of the 
charge that we are going too fast and too far, when 
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tlie originators of the Great Exliibition are almost boast- 
ing that they liave taken the cause of peace out of our 
bands, and are caiTjing it fomard to its final consum- 
mation ^tb railway speed, because tbat our expectations 
and progress are so slo^y ? Tbe world, almost 'without a 
dissenting Toice, admits that the set time had come for 
this event ; that the preparation of the popular mind of 
Cliristendom was complete for the realization of this 
scheme, even beyond the boldest expectation of its ori- 
ginators. And it had but one single end from the 
beginning, and that was peace. Let us grant it gladly 
and gratefully. That is the only end of our annual 
Peace Congress. Then will not the sympathies and 
activities of nations, and the co-operation of Divine 
Providence, which have crovmed their underiaking with 
such mighty success, accrue to the realization of our aim 
and efibi-ts ? If their oioio has come, with such a super- 
abundance of happy circumstances, can oui-s be far off ? 
We trow not. 








jiar^ g0sfoa, 


il/ay, 1861. 


P EACE, said one ‘wlio made tlie saying sound like 
a Divine axiom, peace has its victories as ■well as 
war. It migkt be said with equal truth that peace has 
its heroism, too, as well as war. When the wrathful 
spirit of uprising nations is at its flood, when the foun- 
tains of the gx-eat deep of human passions are broken up, 
and the lush and the roar of the deluge seem to over- 
whelm and silence all the still small voices of charity 
and human brotherhood, it requires a courage more 
elevated and dauntless than that of the warrior’s to go 
out into the storm and rebuke the tempest, to put 
against the tide of the world’s opinion the quiet remon- 
strance of reason and humanity. The last five years have 
been an ordeal-period for the friends of peace, the like 
of which was never before concentrated in an equal space 
of time. The order of the old hopeful adage has been 
reversed : the darkness has been deepest just after the 
break of day. In the five years beginning "with 1848, 
peace, permanent and ■universal, seemed on the eve of its 
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coronation as the reigning condition among meru Its 
advocates — of diSbrent countries, voice, and language — 
met in the first capitals on the Continent of Europe, and 
urged upon the peoples and Governments piinciples and 
measures v-hich, if adopted, v'ould for ever banish the 
barbarism of vrar from the civilized vrorld. At each 
succeeding Congress, ne^v and distinguished adherents 
to the holy cause came in and rallied to its standard. 
The great masses of society began to give the sufirage of 
their sentiments to the policy of perpetual peace and 
goodwill among men. The tide of the v*orld*s national 
interests and the social intercourse of nations set in 
in the same direction. The Great Exhibition of 1851 
seemed the veiy efflorescence of all preceding efforts to 
establish a lasting and universal brotherhood. 

But the last five jeavSj vdth their momentous and 
stai*tlmg events, have brought back the deluge of the 
'W'ar-spiiit even beyond the liigh-Tvater mark of its inun 
dations in earlier epochs of chdlization. First came the 
terrible contest of the Crimea; then, ere yet the rains 
and dews of a single year had blanched its battle-fields 
of the blistering ciimson of human blood, the honible 
uprising in India stai-tled the world with its murderous 
and malignant conflicts. Before its sanguinary records 
were closed, the war in Italy bm'st upon the world, and 
such armed hosts as were never before marshalled in 
Europe met at Magenta and Solfeiino, and reddened 
them with a carnage unkno^vn to Austerlitz or Waterloo. 
Then, with scarcely a month’s breathing-space of peace, 
the v/ar in China followed, and, ere that was fully closed, 
arose the new war in Southern Italy, the achievements 
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of Garibaldi, and the exciting events and the excited 
hopes predicated upon the result of the stinggle. Never, 
since the first organization and associated effbi’ts of the 
fiiends of peace, bas sncli a deluge of'“antagonistic events 
and dispositions oveiTvbelmed tbeir labours, hopes, and 
faith as duiing the past five years. Especially have oiu' 
brethren and co-labourei'S in Europe been subjected to a 
testing-furnace of trial seven times heated beyond the 
pressure of any preceding experience. Each of the "wars 
mentioned came with a peculiar temptation to many who 
felt themselves well-gimmded in the principles of peace. 
"What one war left unshaken, another swept into the 
cun’ent of popxdar sympathy and opinion. Thousands 
who stood firm against the conflict in the Crimea yielded 
to Garibaldi’s straggle in Italy. Still, a brave, heroic 
band of good and true men in our mother-land have 
stood the sifting of these successive trials, and, through 
them all, have borne aloft, with steady hands and steady 
hopes, the white, pure banner of peace, Hke the morning- 
star of Christian faith among the red and fieiy planets 
of Mars. 

And now we, who have enlisted under that same 
white banner, have come to our trial-hour; and who 
shall be able to stand ? Thousands in om.' coimtry have 
felt and acted mth us, to a certain degree of interest and 
activity, when the skies were fair and tranquil over our 
own land, and when the great evil of war seemed a 
distant and foreign eventuality. But now our turn has 
come with a pressure of trial which our friends abroad 
never experienced. The very structure of our repub- 
lican institutions makes tliis test of our faith and duty 
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the more intense and peiilons. Here the people mle ; 
their sentiment and •will are the great governing power 
of the land. He who opposes that power, when it lifts 
itself \ip in its might, as in a crisis like the present, 
rashes against the thick bosses of the strongest force 
tliis side of Omnipotence. I say it with reverence : — 
this people-power, somewhat resembling Omnipotence, 
pervades all our nation's space, listens xinseen, operates 
nnspent, and presses to t le earth the man who dares to 
lift his opinion against the morality and justice of its 
rale. He who ventures to enter his protest against this 
avdul conflict, now about to engulf our country in the 
carnage and desolation of a civil wai', becomes instantly 
subject to the charge, if not the punishment, of treason. 
He finds the enemy and avenger of his sentiments in his 
own house or his neighbour’s house. His own familiar 
friend, "with whom he took sweet counsel and walked to 
the house of God in company, rises against him as a 
member of the great Government of the people, and 
taxmts him with, treason to its authority. 

In a time like the present, where shall we go to find 
a rock on which to stand unmoved in the sweeping flood 
of public sentiment roaring around us, like the voice of 
many waters, for the wild tempest of war ? The strong- 
hold of our faith, the guide-lights of our duty, the 
panoply of o\ir principles, are in the spmt and the teach- 
ings of the Christian religion. If these teachings do not 
condemn war, and make it a sin against God and man, 
where shall we go for arguments against the bloody and 
delusive arbitrament of the sword? Shall we be turned 
out of the doors of the Bible, to find those arguments in 
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the lower moralities of commerce, or of political economy, 
or of material or humanitarian interests % To my mind, 
one of the most painful phases of the present conflict in 
our countiy is the attitude of Chiistian Churches in the 
two sections towards each other. Three years ago, in the 
great revival of 1857, they were one in the unity of 
spirit and the bond of Christian faith and love. Then the 
lightning fingers of the telegraph, now busy with the 
plans and doings of war, transmitted from sea to lake, 
and from river to mountain, intelligence of noonday prayer 
meetings in the various towns and ^ullages of the Union ; 
of the conversion of thousands and tens of thousands 
among all classes and ages of the peoj)le. Uoav, thousands 
of those converts, fresh from the affecting memorials of 
the sacramental table, are marching towards each other, 
not to the music of that hymn sung by their Saidoiu’ and 
TTis disciples on the Moimt of Olives, but to the sound of 
the fife and drum, with fixed bayonets and lighted 
matches, to the woi'k of mutual slaughter. And the 
Churches to which they belong are cheering them on, 
blessing their banners, and prajdng for their triumph. 
How sad and saddening is all this ! Is Christ thus 
divided 1 Are His teacliing. His spirit, and His life sus- 
ceptible of such antagonisms as these 1 Hovr completely 
unanimous are all the Christian Churches, of all denomi- 
nations, in the Southern States, in the conviction that 
their cause is holy, just, and true, and that they can ask 
God, with a clear conscience, to crown that cause with 
triumph ! "Witness their fast days, and especial seasons 
of public prayer for the sympathy and aid of the Almighty. 
The whole Christian Church in the Horth, without a 
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dissenting voice, is eqiipdly unanimous and united to sus- 
tain the war, and in every place where prayer is wont 
to be made, in town. %dllage, and hamlet, there is earnest 
supplication that the Divine power may side with the 
Federal Government in the struggle. This shows how 
much remains to be done, and how long it will take to 
do it, to bring the conscience of the Christian Church to 
one common, fixed, and unchanging standard of sentiment 
and duty on the subject of war. Until those who pro- 
fess to be actuated by the spirit and live by the* nile of 
Christian faith shall be enlightened to see that it excludes 
them from all participation in war, we shall see, when 
the trial comes, just such a scene as the countiy now 
presents. 

But, strong as is the Christian foundation of our cause, 
it does not rest exclusively upon what some may please to 
call abstract principle or benevolent sentiment. It is 
also based upon a policy sustained by arguments and 
interests which we may urge in season and out of 
season upon the Governments and [peoples of Christen- 
dom. It is the policy of universal law and order; it is the 
policy of equal and impartial justice and equity ; it is 
to banish lynch law between nations, and to make them 
amenable to the jurisprudence of reason and humanity 
in their dealings ^vith each other. What constitutes 
anarchy in ' a community ? Is it anything more or less 
than the taking of the law into their own hands by 
the individuals of that community, or making the rule 
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private passions and interests among men, for trans- 
ferring tlieir controversies to impartial tribunals, whose 
decisions shall not be biased bj any personal favour 
towards one of the parties to the detriment of the other ? 
"Well, the first and distinctive aim of our Peace policy is 
to apply the same rule to Governments themselves ; to 
induce them to set a good example of law and order to 
their own subjects, not by taking the law into their own 
hands, not by arrogating to themselves the right of being 
their own judges and executioners in cases of controversy 
with each other, but by submitting those cases to the 
arbitrament of impartial justice, equity, and reason ; it is 
virtually to place all the nations of Christendom, both 
great and small, on the same footing in regard to their 
rights and interests ; to give as strong a guaranty to the 
weakest as the strongest. 

This policy embisces three distinctive measures which 
have been developed and urged with great force for 
many years by able men on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Of couise, we can only re-state them here, to justify the 
hope within us to see them at some future day adopted 
by the leading Powers of the civilized world. Pirst in 
the i-ank of these measures, it may be proper to place 
Stipulated Arbitration. This plan may be stated in a 
few words. It merely proposes that the leading Powei’s 
of Christendom, in a time of goodwill and mutual confi- 
dence, when no mote of irritation is chafing their sensi- 
bilities, shall enter into a special and solemn treaty to 
refer to the arbitration of disinterested parties the adju- 
dication of every question of controversy that may arise 
between them in the fjature, which they cannot settle 
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amicably by the usual process of negotiations. No’w', 
one of tbe first and best results anticipated from tbis 
measure is tliis, that v/hen. any serious difficulty shall 
arise beWeen tbe two countries, an honourable provision 
for its ultimate settlement would be pre-existing and 
available ; consequently we believe that the people of the 
two nations who sanctioned or approved this provision 
would rest quiet in the opinion that it would afibrd a 
satisfactoiy solution of the question 3 and they would, 
therefore, not yield to that excitement of the war-spirit 
wliich, more than any other influence, is calculated to em- 
barrass and thwart the ordinary process of negotiation. 
Thus the very existence of such a treaty of arbitration, 
without directly invoking its interposition, would pro- 
bably render simple negotiation efi'ective and satisfactoiy 
between the two Powers. 

Such is one of the measures contemplated in oim policy 
of Peace. We are not afraid to submit it to the most 
rigid examination of the most astute and casuistical 
statesmen and diplomatists of the world. The second 
measure in order of application is based upon the same 
practical common sense. It is easy, simple, direct, avail- 
able, and effective at any moment that it shall be adopted. 
It is what we call Simultaneous and Proportionate Dis- 
armament of nations. It proposes merely to reverae the 
process by which they have brought themselves to the 
threshold of bankruptcy by constantly increasing military 
armaments. The proposition is based upon one of the 
clearest principles of Euclid. If &om equals you take 
equals, the remainders will be equals. In other words, 
if by ti'eaty stipulation England and France agi'ee . to 
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reducB tlieir iiuvies by so many guns and their armies bj 
so many I’cgimcntSj the remainders "svill be eqiials, or bear 
preciselj’’ the same proportion to each other as they do 
now. Thus, by a series of equal reductions, their amount 
might be safel}’’ brought dowm to one-tenth of their 
present expenditure. "We propose that the same policy 
of reduction should be adopted by all the Powers of 
Christendom. 

The lust and third measure is a Congress of ITations, 
to consti-uct a code of international law, and to establish 
a High Court to apply these laws to aU difficult cases of 
controversy that may be refeired to its adjudication. 
This is peculiarly a proposition of American origin or 
adoption, and is based upon the stinicture and functions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. Here, then, 
are three practical measui-es for the abolition of war be- 
tween nations, wdiich the fnends of peace have pressed 
upon the attention of the Governments and peoples of 
Christendom for more than a quarter of a centmy. Can 
any man of common sense say that these measures are the 
chimeras of visionary enthusiasts 1 They have stood the 
severest analysis and criticism of statesmen, and the first 
powers of Christendom have done homage to them wisdom, 
by applying some of their -sfital principles to the solution 
of great and perilous controversies. There is an aspect 
of these plans of pacification which gives a distmctive 
character to the aims and efforts of the friends of peace. 
They are all preventives of war. They are measures de- 
signed to intercept the first uprising of the war spirit 
between nations. 

How, many persons misapprehend our position entirely. 
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They frequently ash, in a kind of triumphant tone, 
What 'would you do in such and such a case, when two 
nations, aroused to the highest pitch of the war-fever, are 
clutching at each other’s tli'oats ? ” As well might you 
ask a physician what he would do when he is firat called 
in to a patient nine days gone ^with the most malignant 
fever, which has been set on fire by poisonous liquor, 
until the pulse is at the rate of 150 a minute. If he 
can do nothing for the recovery of such a person, does 
it tell against his professional ability? Whatever he 
might attempt to do in such a case, it is quite ceitain 
what he would say : It is too late \ you should have 
called me in sooner. I have no medicines that will 
break this fever.” That is a parallel case 'with ours. 
The measures I have described are our medicines for 
the mind diseased” of nations. They are preventives. 
If adopted when the pulse of reason beats steady and 
even, the two parties will never clutch at each other’s 
throats on the battle-field. Such an extreme emergency 
■will never transpii'e. 

There is another feature of these measiires which it 
may be well to make prominent at a time IDce the pre- 
sent. They are designed to be applied exclusively to the 
settlement of controversies between independent and 
sovereign nations ; between powers which, at the fiercest 
stage of hostilities, recognise each other on the same 
footing as independent sovereignties. Indeed, it is only 
the hostile collision of such parties that can be legi- 
timately called war. It, may be said 'with much force 
and propriety, ^'Your measures are all very well for 
preventing or arresting war between nations, but what 
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liave you. to meet tlie case of revolution in a nation 
against an oppressive Government ? What plan have you 
for the settlement of such a difficulty between the ruling 
power and its subjects? I think we must say frankly 
that we have no specific and direct measui-e to interpose 
between a Government and the people it has wronged 
to the extremity of revolution. In asking a Govem- 
ment to accept arbitration to settle a difficulty with 
another Power, we recognise and honom' its complete 
independence. W^e touch not a single prerogative of its 
jurisdiction over its own internal affairs. We do not 
ask it to modify a single domestic function, to change a 
single feature of its own policy towards its own subjects. 
But when we step in between it and a portion of those 
subjects in open revolt or revolution, to propose that 
their respective relationships shall be changed, that it 
shall forego certain prerogatives, or modify certain poli- 
tical institutions, we immediately touch to the quick its 
sovereignty j we contravene the very principle which we 
recognise and honour when we ask that Power to settle a 
difficulty with another Government by arbitration. Thus, 
as I have said, we have no direct plan to interpose be- 
tween a Government and a portion of its subjects who 
have resorted for redress to that ‘ultima ratio gentium, 
the right of revolution. , But we have much that is in- 
direct and effective to meet such cases. It is one of 
the fundamental conditions of tyranny, that with the- 
oppressors there is power, that with power there is the- 
disposition to use it despotically. This is illustrated in 
the character of individuals and sectional communities. 
Por instance, when it was the custom for civilians tO' 
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■vrear side>arm>Sj cliiily iniinlers aiid liomicides ^vere tiie 
commonest occiuTcnces. Quick tempers ^vere aroused to 
strike fatally at tlie first impulse. With the hasty ufiU 
there poTrer to destroy life at even trivial provoca- 
tions. Take the slaveholders of this or any other countiy. 
Is earl}' all the a ti'C cities and iniquities of the system 
come from the fuctj that Avith the oppressors there is 
povrer ; and the very possession of this power stimulates 
its exercise to any degree of cnielty or lust. ThuSj as all 
the world lmow.s. the slaveholder becomes overbearing 
and irrasciblcj not only tow'ards his slaves, but towards 
his. equals. The same is true of Governments. Those in 
possession of the greatest military armaments are always 
and j everywhere the most despotic tow'ards their o'wii 
subjects. The very means they possess for oppression 
make them t}'ranis at home. Now', then, by reducing 
their armaments as projiosed, we relieve their subjects 
just in tlie same measure from their liability to oppres- 
sion. Wlien a Government takes tbe law into its ovm 
hands, and follow’^s its owm revengeful impulse to its 
utmost bent in warring wnith another Power, it educates 
itself to be overbearing and in'ascible towards its owm 
people. In making that Government amenable to law 
and equity, and impartial justice, by our system of stipu- 
lated arbitration, w^e just to that extent dispose it to 
treat its own people with equity and modei'ation. By 
our plan of a Congress and High Court of Nations, we 
i make, to a certain degree, all the Governments repre- 
sented constituents and subjects of the most august tri- 
biinal ever erected on earth. Now, we can insist, without 
straining any inference, that all these measures are better 
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calculated ttan any other projects that could he devised 
to prevent revolutions, by taking away all just cause 
for them. 

Such, then, is onr programme, and such our principles 
and policy, for putting an end to the stupendous "wicked- 
ness and folly of war between civilized nations. It would 
almost be ii'reverent to the great and solemn crisis of the 
hour, if I closed without reference to its origin and 
issues. Before saying a few words upon this exciting and 
difficult question, I would earnestly disclaim any desire 
to commit this Society, or any other member of it, to the 
slightest sympathy with the opinions I may advance. I 
may be perfectly alone in these views, and 1 put them 
forth deferentially, as those I have been led to entertain. 
Bor fifty year’s and more men of the highest intelli- 
srence, both in the Northern and Southern States, have 
had a foreboding that the system of slavery would even- 
tuate at some futru’e day in some great catastrophe to 
the nation. Tlrousands in both sections of the counti’y, 
without believing the system to be inconsistent rvith re- 
ligion and humanity, have entei’tained this presentiment. 
Bor the last quarter of a century, the portents of this 
disaster have thickened upon the country. This tempest 
that has blackened qur heavens has been the steady 
gathering of fifty years. I think the nation should not 
have waited until the storm burst over our heads 'svith 
such a rain of rain. As the Hoi’th is so deeply impli- 
cated in the planting of slavery on this continent, it 
would have been an act of moi’al duty on its pai-t, as 
well as enlightened policy, to have come foi’ward and 
made a. generous and magnanimous overture to the 
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Soiitliem States, to compensate tTiem lionoiirably, from 
the national treasury, for the emancipation of their slaves. 
If this offer had been made five or ten yeai's ago, I am 
confident that v'e should never have come to the present 
crisis and complexion of affairs. In maldng tliis offer, 
%ve should have divested the anti-slaveiy sentiment of the 
IN’orth of all ambiguity in the vie^vr of the Southern 
States, The offer once made as a standing proposition, 
would constitute the iilthnaium of that anti-slavery senti- 
ment. It would be saying to the South, However we 
Biay grow in power and population, even if we should 
number fifty free States against your fifteen, and how- 
ever opposed to slavery we may all become, we will never 
go any further towards the extinction of slaveiy than by 
holding out to you this generous offer of Compensated 
Emancipation. Nothing would have been more calculated 
than this overture to banish the strong and honest 
apprehensions of the Southern mind that the political 
ascendancy of the North would lead to the disastrous 
overthrow of slavery. The animics of such an offer, the 
disposition that would precede and produce it, its direct 
and reflex influence, would all tend to reduce the antor 
gonism of the two sections, and to the final removal of 
tlie only source of their dissensions. Thus, this old 
alienation might have been healed and our gi’eat Republic 
have become the most illustiious and beautiful example 
the world ever famished of peace, prosperity, and 
brotherly concord. 




S|3£cclj it! d flj£ S^0jrb0u- 


^0x:ixi0, 

i/a?/, 1863. 


I HA.'V’E been requested to make a few I'emarks 
on tkis occasion. But tlie cii’ciunstances under 
wliicli we meet to-day are so extraordinary, tke Past, 
Present, and Future seem to converge at the present 
moment into such cross-tides of momentous events and 
startling apprehensions, so many thousands of men, whom 
we once counted in our ranks, have been washed from 
the moorings of a gi-eat principle at which we believed 
they were fast anchored •, there has come over Christen- 
dom such an inbreaking flood of the old animus of the 
dark ages, and the war spu’it has so overwashed the highest 
water-mark of its ancient inundations : in short, looking 
in every direction, across both hemispheres, and at all the 
salient aspects of the present crisis, it is rather difficult 
to And words that shall be appropriate to the conditions 
of this anniversary hour. Traly the times have changed, 
and many have changed with them. About ten yeai-s 
have elapsed since our last great Peace Congress. The 
decade just closing never has had a parallel in the 
modern history of the world for the succession of distinct 
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and “wide-raging wars. In tliis narrow space in the life 
of nations, the great, bloody Abaddon of our race has 
swept with its black and blighting wing all the conti- 
nents of the earth. Within this short period it has 
belted the Globe with its track of fire and blood. Tlie 
conflict in the Crimea seemed to unlock [the pent-up 
furies upon “which the Great Destroyer rides forth to the 
desolations it works among men. From the Crimea, 
they flew eastward and westward. Them fiery tongues 
liissed for the nations ; and the nations rushed into the 
battle-field with all the new and terrible death-reapers 
which human science could invent. One by one, eve^ 
fir^st rank nation, and every considerable people of the 
earth, has passed under the chariot-wheels of this heathen 
Juggernaut, England, France, Austria, Italy, Spain, 
Bussia, Tiukey, India, and China, bloodied their hands, 
red and dripping, in this work of human slaughter. Tlien 
the fiery tide rolled back from the eastern shore of China, 
and broke, ^vith all the accumulatecl impetus of its ground 
swell, upon Am erica 3 and a vast continent is engulfed 
in the tremendous maelstrom. There, the area of a 
great republic, which had boasted that civil war had 
never reddened a square inch of its soil -with human 
blood, is now the scene of the most tenable and sangui- 
nary conflict that ever sundered and desolated a people 
of the same race, tongue, and coimtry. All the mutinies, 
rebellions, and revolutions of past ages, j^ut in one 
struggle, could not compare with the dimensions of this 
fearful conflict. And the end is not yet. What that 
end shall be is hidden, deep and dark, in the unrevealed 
dispensations of the future. 
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Here, tlien, Ave stand to-day, looking back to suck a 
Past, confronting suck a Present, and overbiwed by suck 
a Future. Truly tke out-look is not animating to tke 
friends of Peace. Put tke greatest days in kuman kistory - 
are tke days in Avkick tke few Avalk by faith. This is tke 
gi-eat trial-day Avkick is to test our faitk in tke principles 
Ave kave espoused. Solomon Avas a Avise man above all 
kis predecessors j but tke least in tke kingdom of keaven 
is greater than he in that Avdsdom Avhich was not re- 
A’ealed to him. He enumerates a long series of seasons 
for certain sentiments and actions ; a time to plant, and 
a time to pluck up ; a time to love, and a time to hate. 
But he omitted one time from his list, Avhich the man of 
Christian experience can only supply. That, is, a time to ^ 
believe AAdien the multitude doubt ; a time for a man to 
gird up his loins and stand firm and strong in tke sturdy 
Aailoxn of a great faitk j a time to plant kis foot more 
stoutly upon tke rock of a great principle, and feel its 
eA’^eiiasting strengtk against tke AAunds and floods tkat 
SAveep tkousands, on the right hand and left, from their 
sandy foundations \ a time to Avait as Avell as to advance j 
to Avait to see our judgment brought forth as the noon- 
day ; to see tke mighty and immoidal truth on which Ave 
stand justified against .a deriding Avorld, even by tke 
logic of these stern and terrible events. 

Courage and faitk ! let us strengthen our hearts, for 
this trial season, Avith these Avords of cheer. Cour-age 
and faith ! We need both, in great measure, to carry us 
over this great gap in tke ages ; to caray us across tke 
shadow of these dark, Middle-Age years tkat kave been 
resuscitated from ten centuries of slumber, and hurled 
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across the pathAvay of human pi'Ogi'ess at a time Ti'hen 
that pathway seemed brightening with a most glorious 
promise, We shall ere long reach the shore of a better 
future if we hunt not. There has been a great falling 
off in the number of nominal adlierents to our cause. 
Hundreds and thousands who walked with us, wiien our 
white banner seemed to be upborne by the breath of 
popular favour, have gone aw^ay backward before the 
influences of these untoward events. Still, I w^ould say, 
courage ! AYe have been ildnned, but not loealzened, by 
their secession. The band of Gideon was not w’^eakened 
by the test that thinned its scanty ranks, nor shall ours, 
lose strength or acthity from this severe winnowing. 
What is the lesson of these trial years to us ? AVhat 
else than this — ^that all our strength is in a great, an 
everlasting principle, — a principle permeated and pul- 
sating with all the precious vitalities of the Cluistian 
religion, — a principle as immutable and immoiial as the 
attributes and doctrines of the Saviour of the world, 
a principle w'hich He gave to His followers to enter 
into the very life-work and structure of theii' faith, to be 
a liAing power in their belief and practice which should 
win and crown one of the giandest victories of His 
kingdom on eaiih ? The experience of the last ten years 
has taught us how little w^e can trust to men who base 
their adhesion to the cause of peace on the sandy foTin- 
dation of policy or expediency. When the adverse 'wind 
and flood of public sentiment come, they are washed 
away into the current of popular emotion. We must 
dig do'wn to a deeper and stronger foundation than this 
ere we can expect to see that great victory won which is 
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to bless tlie world Tsitb pemaneiit and nniTersal peace. 
"We must get a stronger bold \ipon tbe consciences of 
Christian men, and make them feel that war is a heathen 
usage, that it is a thing to be put under the everlasting 
ban of a Christian’s faith, to be put in the same moral 
category as idolatry, or as oblations to heathen deities 
in which he cannot participate even by iudirect acqui- 
escence or toleration. 

Can we bring Christian men to this full and steady 
conviction, to incorporate the great principle upon which 
our cause is founded into the very letter, life, and soul 
of them religious creed, so that they shall no sooner 
countenance war than they would assist at the immola- 
tion of a human being to the idol of some pagan can- 
nibal 1 Through many years of labour we have worked 
to this end on both sides of the Atlantic, and we can 
to-day almost ask 'with the prophet, “ "Who hath believed 
our report 1 ” It is a slow work, for it is a work agaiust 
forty centuries of adverse influences, against the educa- 
tion and habits of the popular mind through all the 
foregone ages. But other works are slow, and they who 
bear their heat and burden have equal cause with us for 
discouragement. Let us remember that intemperance 
and slavery ai-e as old as war, and that the awakening 
of the Christian conscience to the sin and nmong of these 
two great cognate evils was slow in both hemispheres. 
The transformation of the opinion even of the Christian 
world in reference to these great moral evils is wrought 
out by almost imperceistible degrees, “line iipon line, 
precept upon precept, here a little and there a little.” 
Six days were long enough for the Almighty hand to 
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build a ■world and launch it all perfect in its physical 
laws and functions. But six thousand years will be too 
short a space in which to heal the desolations that sin 
has woughtj to shake do'v\Ti from their powder these stu- 
pendous systems of Avickedness and folly, and to erect 
upon theii' ruins that glorious kingdom of righteousness 
and peace predicted by the holy seei’s of olcL 

Again let me say, courage and faith 1 It is not the 
time to measure the permanent and even tide-mark of 
the sea vrhen some unprecedented tempest is dashing its 
watei'S far inland upon wheat-fields never before moist- 
ened with the brine of the ocean. It is not the time to 
measure the actual progress of our cause at this moment 
of temporary reaction. It is the language of unmanly 
despaii’ to say that the fields we liave cultured and sovra 
with hope shall never be green again, because, for a 
moment, the sudden tempest of human pass’^ons has 
blo\vn oVer them the corroding spray of the dark ages. 
In the closing chaptei*s of Divine Reve^tion, it was 
given to the saint of Patmos to see tii^t, for a certain 
season, Satan should be unloosed amcJfig men, and have 
the full swing and sway of his malignant will. But 
that period of mischief- was to be his last on earth. So 
war has been unloosed, with all its sharp-teethed blood- 
hoimds, •fco prey for a period upon all that is most pre- 
cious in the moiul world. Its bloody and unbroken 
reign lacks but one year of a full decade. But one year 
— let us take hold of the great hope that this one 
remaining year shall be its last in the Christian world ; 
that, when the last of these intervening months shall 
have finished its record, this great Red Dragon shall 
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be gagged and bound to go no more abroad for 
ever. 

Courage and faith ! we may be ■w’itliin twelve months’ 
distance of a future rich "witli the best realities of our 
brave hopes in these days of daidcness. 'V\nien, after ten 
years of tenable experience, the great Governments of 
the world shall make up the balance-sheet of these bloody 
ware, depend upon it they '^vill find an immense disparity 
between the debit and credit sides of the account ; that 
the beggarly gain against the tremendous loss will im- 
pi'ess them with a deejier conviction than they ever had 
before of the utter um’eality of any seeming good attained 
by tlib sword. Then we may reasonably hope that a 
reaction of the public mind Avill set in favourable to om* 
cause. Let us all be up and waiting to take that tide 
at its flood, to make the most of the new and temble 
lessons which these ten years of wars must impress upon 
the -people of Clmstendom. What a new volume of 
pungent t^o^iing these yeam mU fill ! What an array 
of text-facts 'an? oivid illustrations, all alive with I’ecent 
experience, will be^at hand to point oiu- ai’guments and 
give new effect to our appeals ! What new and startling 
examples shall we be able to cite of the utter futility and 
folly of resorting to the sword, either for secession or for 
Tuiion, for empire or for independence, for revolution or 
reaction, for national honour or civil freedom ! 




Sjjccrij itf ilw of flj£ 

l^xinb-nit ^nc’utiT, 

May^ I8G4. 


A nother year lias rolled around since most of us 
met in this place to re\dew the gloomy records 
of one that had just given its unliopeful history to the 
past. The finnament of that unhappy present was hung 
with clouds hea^y, thick, and dark and muttering. A 
future was arising upon us like a cold and sunless morn- 
ing of winter. The black rim of the rising year was 
flushed with no golden t^vilight of promise. Such ano- 
ther day as that the friends of peace had never seen. It 
was the best question we could make to each in face of 
the prospect : “ ‘Watclunan, what of the night 1 ” It was 
the most searching crisis in our cause that it had ever 
encountered since it was first admitted into the goodly fel- 
lowship of Christian philanthropies. It had sifted our 
ranks and thinned them like the test that reduced Gi- 
deon’s army to the scanty roll of a village train-band. 
The best and bravest pass-word we could utter tmder the 
ordeal was, Courage and faith ! to stand firm to our prin- 
ciples, to plant our feet stoutly on the rock of truth, 
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and hold np our T\'Iiito banner steadily against tbe su'eep- 
ing tempest of eiTor and passion. It needed courage and 
faith, in large inspiration, to do even this. It needed 
the inward thrill of that ringing cheer of the little Hebrew 
band, “ The sword of the Lord and of Gideon ! ” — not to 
impel us forward into the thick of the conflict, but to 
quicken the vigour of our faith to hold our orvn against 
the pressure of the world’s antagonism. Those present to- 
day who were here on our last anniversary may remem- 
ber that “ Coru’age and faith ! ” were the words of cheer 
that I addressed over and over again to the friends of 
Peace then assembled 'within these walls. 

"We meet again to-day after the lapse of a year that 
has staggered to its end, with all its gloomy months 
laden, like Bunyan’s pilgiim, -with the burden of the 
Avild and wicked passions of contending nations. Still 
“ it rains, and the day is dark and dreary.” There is a 
red rain of min falling in blistering drops of wrath \ipon 
many a green land which heaven’s sun and dew lighten 
and moisten with all their old lo-ving-kindness, as if to 
show the thoughts of God and the thoughts of man in 
as vude a contrast as the two opposite poles of eternity 
itself. Since we last met here, war has widened and 
deepened its work of desolation. With its sickle keen, 
it has reapt the bearded ^-ain of human lives on flelds 
that had not felt its teethed and curved edge before. 
The graves of nearly a million of men, cut off in the 
golden summer of their days, are the stubble which that 
sickle has left behind. It is still dark enough to ask. 
“Watchman, what of the night?” Is there any ray or 
sign of a better morning to mankind ? Is this the deep 
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clarlaiess tliat closely precedes the break of day ? Is there 
even a thin rift; in the clouds opening upon a streak of 
light or a mddy flush of the upcoming sun ? 

It is the most hopeful incident of this occasion that 
can say yes to these questions. We could not sa}^ it last 
year, hut \re can say it now with a sentiment of gladness 
and hojic which no event in the histoiy of our cause could 
have inspired before. I think, even in 'vdow of all the 
painful s}Tnptoms of the present hour, vre may believe 
that wc have come to a turning-point in tliis long malig- 
nant fever of the nations. Their pulses are still hot and 
quick with the emotions of the disease, hut we may hope 
its power is broken, and the great vitalities of the heait 
are coming back to healthier action. 

A very remarkable event in the history of Christen- 
dom lias taken place during the past year. Seemingly it 
was the last and most unlikely that the most hopeful 
and sanguine optimist v/ould have expected under the 
circumstances. Half the western hemisphere was en- 
gulfed in war. Between tliirty and forty millions of our 
English-speaking race were fighting over the mangled 
body of a national being v/hich was once their common 
hope and gloiy. The whole Continent of Europe was 
tremulous with the throes of a suppressed volcano. War 
surcharged the very atmosphere in which the nations 
breathed and moved. War was eveiy^vhere the thought 
and talk of men in public and private life. War went 
up into the pulpit, and blended its unsanctified figures 
with the Parable of the Good Samaritan, and even with 
the gentle similes of the Saviour’s Sermon on the Mount. 
War vy ent to ball-rooms, and pic-nics, and bedizened and 
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bedazzled concerts and coteides 'witli tlie blazonry and 
blandishments of its gaiidy plush and fustian, and the 
piping sjTnphonies of its brazen music. Yolunteers, iron- 
clads, AiTOstrong guns, steel-cased batteries, sea-rams, 
iron-snouted leviathans, and the most infernal machines 
for the destruction of human life, were apparently in- 
spiring the science and genius of Christendom vith as 
much enthusiasm and ingenuity as did the worship of the 
Virgin Maiy and the building of cathedrals and abbeys 
in the Middle Ages. Both Governments and peojiles were 
giving their power, wealth, and homage to this beast. 
Nations were loading themselves to the water’s edge 
with expenditures for war. Three or four questions of 
imminent peril were pressing upon Europe for solution, 
and becoming more and more complicated daily. In a 
word, it was just the juncture of untoward events at 
which the friends of Peace who had laboured and hoped 
so many yeai's for better things might be tempted to 
feel that their cause was swamped in the great reflux of 
barbarism rolling again over Cliristendom. It was j\ist 
the time for them, if ever, to go up into the clefts of the 
rocks, and look out in silence and sadness upon the storm 
to see if it would leave any of the slow-built sti-uctiu'es of 
then.’ hope standing when it had blown out its violence. 

"Well, in the very tliick of the tempest they saw tins 
sight; and the world never witnessed its like before. 
They saw the gi’eat central sovereign of Christendom 
take their storm-beaten banner, which was swaying 
almost to the ground in their worn and trembling hands. 
I will not say he stooped in his imperial throne to reach 
it. Not that. Not that. He arose on tiptoe in the 
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liigliest place of earthly monarclis. He reached It ^^dth 
his sceptre’s end, and held up its 'vrhite folds before the 
nations. 

It Avas our o'vvn hag. That makes the special and 
gladdening significance of the event to ns. It v-as 
not a parallel \ it vrus a continuity of the same line. 
It vras not a coincidence ; it ivas an incidence ; it 
vras the failing into our patli and purpose of action 
of the very sovereign ^vhom Ave should have chosen 
above all others in Europe to lead the way in the 
work of organi2dng peimanent and universal peace. I 
think it is both our right and our duty to dwell 
upon this identity, and make it clear and conclusive on 
this occasion; to show and believe that tlie French 
Emperor’s plan for organizing peace, and providing for 
the disarmament of the nations, was, pure and simple, 
that which the friends of Peace on both sides of the 
Atlantic had advocated continuously for nearly half a 
•century. A Congress of Nations to settle the more 
serious difiiculties aiasing between them has been the 
•culimnatiug measure which we, and those who preceded 
us in this cause, have held up before the public mind 
from the beginning. For nearly fifty consecutive years 
this proposition has been kept before the Governments of 
Christendom in every available form of utterance and 
notion. Here, to begin with, is a large volume of essays 
on the subject vnitten and published in America, before 
half of this assembly were bom Copies of this volume 
were sent yeai's ago to all the crowned heads, and to nearly 
nil the great libraries and leading statesmen, in Europe. 
The proposition, with its main arguments, has been put 
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in the tract form, and circnlated -widely on both sides of 
the Atlantic. In that quiet but effective operation, which 
many present will recognise under the name of the 
“ Olive Leaf Mission,” the project of a Congress of 
nations was - brought before millions on the Continent of 
Europe, from Madrid to St. Petersburgh, and from Copen- 
hagen to Constantinople, in their own languages and 
journals. At our great Peace Congresses at Brussels, 
Paris, Frankfort, and London, we presented the triad of 
our measures for organizing peace in this order, “ Stipu- 
lated Arbitration,” “Proportionate and Simultaneous 
Disarmament,” and a “ Congress of Nations.” The third 
and last was the top and crowning-stone of the edifice. 
Tlie other two were the scaffolding on which we built 
upward to this great culmination. Many here to-night 
were at the Peace Congress at Pans. They -will remem- 
ber to their life’s end what manner of meeting that was, the 
reception we had from the French people, the homage 
paid to our cause by the French Government. They -will 
remember that at the conclusion of those memorable days 
in the Salle de St. Cecile, an address was drawn up to all 
the Sovereigns, and Governments, and peoples of Chris- 
tendom, commending to their earnest consideration the 
three measui-es I have mentioned. A deputation of 
members of tlie Congress from different countries waited 
upon Louis Napoleon, and read the address to him, and 
urged the most forcible arguments they could elaborate to 
induce him to accept the plans proposed for the total 
abolition of war. The deputation numbered in its list 
two men as likely to influence his mind as any other two 
individuals that could be found in Europe. One was 
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tliat man of “ unadorned eloquence,” Eicliai'd Cobden, 
Trhom this country and the Avorld delight to honour TNuth 
their admiration and esteem for "what he has achieved for 
human good and progi'ess. Tlie other \vas, as it v^ere, 
the premier of Continental journalists, Emile de Giiurdin. 

Such, then, vrere the antecedents of the Emperor’s pro- 
position of a Congress of Nations. Such ‘w'ere the voices 
cr}dng in the vdldemess to prepare the way for this 
imperial uttemnee. Such were the shoulders peeled and 
bent, such were the hands weary and worn, that had 
laboured for a quarter of a centur}’' to cast up this high- 
way through the bog of the Old World’s barbarisms, on 
which the nations might wallc diyshod into the Canaan 
of pei’petual peace. I say again, and I think you 'vvill 
agree ^^dth me in the [^opinion, that it is both our right 
and our duty to appreciate this connection, to regard it 
as the giundest result which Divine Providence has 3^et 
been pleased to give to fifty years of toil and trial on the 
part of those who have borne the heat and bui'den of this 
great reform in face of ridicule and sarcasm, and the 
interested opposition of those who make war their pro- 
fession. It is our privilege and duty to take hold of this 
result as a leverage for new faith and activity, as a coign 
of vantage in this holy cause, as a standpoint which 
brings us almost within arm’s-reach of the gi'eat consum- 
mation to which we have so long looked 'svith hope, even 
in the darkest and wildest tempests that have swept over 
the nations. 

But the proposition of the French Emperor failed of 
its intended efiect. It broke do^vn without any good 
result, say many, and say it almost in a tone of exulta- 
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tion. It T/oiild, indeed, be a bold expectation on the 
part of the nvost sanguine friend of peace to look for a 
full success of such a magnificent project at its fimt essay. 
Such has not been tho experience of the great moral 
enterprises that have already blessed the -world.^ Even 
those espoused by powerful emperoi-s against systems 
that came in with Cain, and his miu’derous bludgeon, 
must be subject to this everlasting law of “ Try and tiy 
again." The world knows the nature of Louis Eapoleon 
in this regard; that, when he casts his all upon the 
linzard of an idea, he does not let it drop out of his 
heart or hand at the first rebuff. 'We may rest assured 
that lie will inisli this idea to its consummation until that 
steady, unswerving peraistence wliich distingui.shes his 
cha\'acter. 

But why did tho Emperor’s p)roposition fail at its first 
essa)’? Tho whole world knows the reason why, and 
has had deep cause to deplore it. Of course, it could not 
succeed without the cordial co-operation of England. 
Had she joined France as heartily, hopefully, and tnist- 
ingly, in this great work of organizing peace, as she 
united with her in organizing war in the Crimea and in 
China ; if she had brought her solid and practical wis- 
dom to bear upon the project, to smooth away the 
•difficulties it inevitably encoimtered, to elaborate and 
define the programme, and to compose the agenda ; — if 
she had done this "with an open heart and hand, there is 
evciy reason to believe that this Bano-Cerman {question 
would have been settled without a drop of blood, that 
•several other difficulties now threatening Europe with 
the fell calamities of war would have been solved, and a 
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"brood and firmer foundation ^vould liave l3een laid for tlie 
peace and the simultaneous disarmament of nations. 

But I tliink that thousands, of all political parties, in 
this countiy hclieve that the tenipoiuiy influence of a 
personal characteristic gave a detenninating bias to the 
official decision of England. I am inclined to think that 
no lining British statesman stands higher in the estimation 
of Cliristendom for purity and honesty of purpose, and 
for general goodvrill towards human progress, than Earl 
RusselL But in declining to co-operate with the French 
Emperor in organizing a Congress of Rations, he revealed 
a feature of his mind which his warmest friends and 
admirei'S must admit to be disproportionately developed 
in the stnicture of his intellect ; that is, his profound 
reverence for Mstori/, for historical precedents and pre- 
scriptions, for historical citations and equations. Thus, 
among the objections he adduced to the Emperor’s 
project, tliis stood in the front rank — that it was out 
of the direct line of history ; that such a Congress had 
alwa^'s come at the end of a war, not before it, as in 
the case of that of Vienna, or of that of Paris at the end 
of the Crimean conflict. The ante-bellum, or war-pre- 
venting Congress, proposed by Louis Rapoleon might 
possibly be all very well in its way, but Lord Bussell 
preferred an old-fashioned, historical Congress after the 
Vienna pattern of 1815, — post-bellum Congress, to 
accept and establish the fait accompli of the field of battle ; 
as it were, to legalize the verdict of the sword, still red 
with its fierce judgment, to pass an act of moral indem- 
nity in * a Parliament of the nations, for drawing it 
without justice and without mercy. 

S 2 
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Louis Napoleon yielded to tliis historical predilection 
of Earl Bussell mth imcxpected and admirable grace. 
So we have bad in London a regular historical Congress 
on the single Lano-German question, — a honti-fide post- 
helhim Congress to recognise and regulate fait ac- 
compli of the sword, to adjust and establish the future 
relationsHps between the exacting %’ictors and the 
irritated vanquished. Still, I doubt if England and the 
world in general vdll be convinced that this historical 
Congi'ess of the noble Earl has worked out a better 
result for Denmark or for mankind at large than would 
have been realized from the great Council of the Nations 
which Louis Napoleon proposed to convene. History is 
doubtless a great thing, but it is not the ant-QOrat or- 
dictator of human destiny. I believe Lord Busse 
might even have added wisdom as well as yigom’ to hi. 
sagacity by listening to “ what the yoimg ' man said to- 
the psalmist ” — ; I 

i 

“Let tlie dead past bxiiy its dead, j 
Act, act iu the living present, 

Heart within, and God o’erhejj^d.’* 

At tlie time wlien the French Empf^ror put forth his’ 
grand proposition, England and France united were 
powerful enough to make a new hh^toiy for the world, 
to sever the leading-strings of a bf^vbarous and dying, 
past, and to lead the great familiy of nations by the 
gentle and quiet path of new'priD|ciples and precedents- 
into the peiananent condition of^i peace and progress.. 
But perhaps, after all, the world /Reeded one more trial 
of the old past, one more Congress like that of Vienna 
or of Paris, one more test of the'l policy of nailing up the* 
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stable door after tbe liorse Las been stolen. If the ^vorld 
needed just one more experience of this kind, it Las 
Lad it in this London Conference, and the 'svorld, let us 
Lope and trust, ‘will now' cry, enougL ! 0 jam satis I 

enougL, enougL ! 

conclusion, I tLink 'we may believe that tLe field is 
now pretty w’ell cleared for our old proposition of a 
Congress of Nations. In the Lands of the PrencL Em- 
peror, "we may expect tLat it will carry the day against 
Histoiy, that great Giant Despair that Las built a Luge 
Doubting Castle athwart the upward path of nations, 
and confined in its sunless donjon many a statesman who 
should be out, free and bold in heaven^s glad light, lead- 
ing the van of human progress. Courage and faith I 
let me say once more. Surely both should offer us their 
» inspiration now. Let us not abimdon the flag we raised 
in other years as it were from the gable of a thatched 
cottage because the most powerful Emperor in the world 
Las nailed it to the highest pinnacle of Lis palace. 
Depend upon it, it shall be lifted again as the most 
glorious ensign ever unfurled to the nations. They shall 
yet gather gladly under its outspread folds. Dnder it 
they shall build up a temple which shall be to all peoples, 
kindreds, and tongues what Solomon’s was to the He- 
brew tribes. And when the top-stone shall be raised to 
its place, the acclamation, “ Grace, giuce, imto it 1 ” shall 
run like a pass-word of universal joy over the awakening 
continents of the world. 



id: S^iTituitl nf f§x ^SaviHan 

|]xHa S0xd% 

May, 1867. 


I ESTEEM it Ijotli a privilege and a duty to stand 
on tHs platform once more, and testify in a feu* 
"words tlie undiminislied interest I feel in tlie cause vrliicli 
lias assembled us uitliin tliese -walls on tins new Anni- 
versary. I feel tliat tliis platfoim has been consecrated 
to that cause by the feet of earnest -workers shod vdtb a' 
holy preparation for ineacbing the Gospel of Peace and 
brotherhood to mankind, but who walk mth us no more 
on earth. We miss such an one to-day who stood with 
us here on the . last anniversary of this Society.'^ PTo 
one present could feel his loss more deeply than myself. 
In all brother^ sjonpathy and companionship we were 
most intimately associated for nearly twenty years. In 
all that time, from the first to tlie last day of our ac- 
quaintance, his beautiful and gentle spirit seemed to be 
the very indwelling and outbreathing of those principles 
which this Society has laboured to promote among men 
and among nations. His lips were sealed for ever on 
earth in the middle of an unfinished sentence he was 
utteiing in public advocacy of those principles. On 
^ Edmund Try, 
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anotliei’ platform, but a little ^vay from this, be fell in 
tbe middle of that sentence. His loving and gentle spiidt 
ascended to Him -wlio gave it ^vitb tbe living sentiment 
wbicb bad been cut short of utterance on bis palsied 
tongue. Tlie transition vns as quick and sudden as that 
of good Joseph Sturge to bis rest and re-svard. It is tbe 
Christianas privilege to believe that tbe companionship of 
such spiiits, begun in these lower fields of toil and trial 
for tbe glory of God and the good of man, will be resumed 
and continued and purified tlu'ougb all tbe bright ages 
of that better life to wliicb tliese and other and earlier 
friends of oim cause have been mised. Tliese sudden 
breaches in om' thin ranks should admonish us who re- 
main beliind that the afternoon of our day of labour is 
far advanced, and that we must do quickly what our 
hands can find time and strength to do for this great 
work of universal Peace and Brotherhood. 

On two or three former anniversaries of this Society, 
I endeavoured to extract some gleams of hope and pro- 
mise fi'om the dark clouds which seemed to spread their 
raven vdngs clean around the civilized world. I tried to 
show to those inclined to despond that there was here 
and there a break in the clouds, revealing the sunny sky 
of a better future to mankind ; that, when the temporary 
darkness rolled away, we should see a brighter firmament 
than Christendom ever beheld before ; that we should 
find that the precious seed that we had canded forth and 
sown with toil and tears, even by the stony pathways 
and thorny waysides of the nations, had not perished for 
lack of earth or for lack of moisture, biit that, like the 
immortal vitalities of eternal trutli, it had taken root. 
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and "was germinating to a glorious Larvest, tliougli seem- 
ingly cruslied under ' tlie iron lieels of war stalldng over 
the gi-een lands it was blackening with its cui-se. On the 
last occasion on which I spoke from this platform, I 
dwelt upon that token of promise which I believed every 
friend of Peace should recognise in the proposition of the 
Prench' Emperor to the nations of Glmstendom, to meet 
in general Congress assembled, not only %vith the Anew 
to arrange peaceably and satisfactorily several European 
questions then assuming a serious aspect, but also to come 
to some mutual agreement for a proportionate and siimd- 
taneous reduction of those armed peace establishments 
that are bearing -vidth such crushmg weight upon their 
industrial populations. It is too late and too futile to 
say now “ what might have been.” Put there is much 
reason to believe, and there are many who now believe 
it, that, if the Congi’ess had been held at the time and in 
the spirit proposed by the Erench Emperoi’, not only 
the Danish war would have been intercepted, but the 
ffi’eat German war that residted from it wmdd have 
been prevented. iStUl, these two lamentable wars, fol- 
lowing each other in such quick succession, have not 
swept away the grooving structure of peace or blocked \ip 
the progress of our cause. They established two facts 
or principles which belong to our programme. In the 
first place, they proved that the doctiine of IlTon-Inter- 
vention has been at last pretty fidly adopted by the leading 
Powei-s of Europe. It is difficult to conceive how any 
case can hei’eaffcer arise which shall more strongly tempt 
and move England to interfere in a foreign quarrel than 
the Danish question. It is doubtful if the people of this 
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country •were evei’ so unanimous in their sjunpathy "SNutli 
anotlier people as they were ^^utli the Danes. Still, Eng- 
land held fast her mooring to the great and solid principle 
of Non-Intervention. The French people were moved 
by the same sympathies ^vitli the weak and oppressed 
party, hut their Government held fast to Non-Interven- 
tion, Now, this and other recent experiences in the family 
circle of nations give us fair reason to believe that Non- 
Intervention has become a well-recognised and a well- 
settled policy among the Powei*s of Christendom. Here, 
then, is one of the great measures so long advocated by 
the friends of Peace adopted by the foremost Governments 
of the world. Even the youngest adherents to oui’ cause 
will remember what importance that great international 
patriot, Eichard Cobden, attached to this measure, and 
how he laboured in Parliament and out of it to induce 
his own and other Governments to adopt it. 

Tlien we have another principle, which we have advo- 
cated from the beginning of the Peace movement, accepted 
and acted upon by the leading nations of the world. From 
the very first opemtions of Peace Societies in England 
and America, they have proposed and urged as a substi- 
tute for war a recourse to arbiti'ation, or to a Conference 
or Congress of Nations, which should bring to bear upon 
the question of controversy the principles of equity and 
the dispassionate opinions of a disinterested and unpre- 
judiced mind. At hundreds of public meetings, and in 
thousands of publications, we have advocated on both 
sides of the Atlantic this plan of adjustment. Well, the 
experience of the last few years has proved that no war 
can again -take place in Europe without a sincere and 
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poi-sistent effort oil tlio part of outside Powers to pre- 
vent it by a resort to this very substitute, by the arbi- 
tration of a third or disinterested party, or by a Congi-ess 
of Nations convened for the express purpose of settling 
the dispute vithout bloodshed. Now, are not these fair 
and full signs of hope and promise for the future 1 Are 
they not patent, practical proofs of progress which should 
encourage- even the most timid and despondent friends of 
our cause ? 

Then there is still another and most important measure 
which we have advocated from the bcgimiing, now in 
process of realization, indeed, almost vithin arm’s-reacb 
of its consummation. That is, a well-defined basis of law 
and equity on which a Conference or Congress of Nations 
might satisfactorily adjust a difficult and aggravated 
question of controversy between two or three of their 
number. In other words, we have laboiu-cd to bring 
about this enterprise and result ; to enlist the best legal 
talent and authority in Chi-istendom to take that jumble 
of discrepant opinions, customs, and precedents, called 
international laio, and elaborate from it a well-con- 
structed code, strong and clear with common sense and 
common honesty, which should have the spontaneous 
adhesion of the common conscience as a rule of equity. 
"We have all along labour-ed to demonstrate the in- 
dispensable necessity and the immeasurable value of such 
a. code, clothed with all the legal authority that the best 
jiu-ispr-uderrce of Christendom could give to it. It has 
seemed to us to be the indispensable basis of action for 
any Congress of Nations called to settle a question of 
international diSiculty. Well, as I have said, this measiu-e 
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is noTT processing towards a consxumnation wliicli we 
may possibly realize before tlie close of the present year. 
At the last meeting of the Social Science Congress at 
Manchester^ Mr. Dudley Field, an American lawyer of 
gi’eat eminence, brought foxward the subject of such an. 
international code in a masterly argument, demonstratmg 
its importance to the peace and amity of nations. After 
the full discussion which followed his address, a com- 
mittee of eleven of the fii'st legal authorities in Chiisten- 
dom was chosen to develop such a code, and bring it 
fonvard at the next meeting of the >Social Science Con- 
gress. So, before this year comes to a close, we shall 
pei'haps see a work accomplished which ought in itself to 
•make war impossible hereafter in Christendom. 

( \ Then we have a new soui'ce of hope in tvro or tlnee 
. Aew influences brought to hear upon the question of 
^peace and war. There are two kinds of forces that 
operate in different ways, both in matter and in human 
society. There are the volcanic force, the earthquake force, 
and the lightning and thunder force. These are all 
noisy, impulsive, spasmodic forces. They sometnnes split 
a moimtain, anon open the eaitih, and rend a forest. 
Then there are noiseless, sleepless, gentle forces, like 
light and heat, and the night distilleries of heaven’s dew. 
These quiet forces are the breathings of Omnipotence in 
nature, regenerating a dead world, clothing it vith beauty, 
and setting it heating with all the pulses of spiing 
/ and the green and golden glory of summer life. The 
thundering tornado may smite a great cathedral with 
all its boisterous fury, and not displace a stone ; hut the 
summer sunbeams, coming as noiseless as the footsteps 
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of liglit, sliall permeate and expand tlie vast structure, 
and add incL.es to its morning stature. So, in Luman 
society, all the brute forces that operate upon it are 
noisy, impulsive, and spasmodical, and "war is the most 
brutish and boisterous of them all. It is a tornado 
that gathers into itself all the violent elements of human"" 
passion and prejudice as it sweeps over the scene of its 
fury. It is a tempest full of the thunder and lightning 
of mad and wild indignation. All the strong and im- 
petuous forces of anger and jealousy, all the worst vices 
of a nation’s mind, are poured into it. Then all the his- 
tories of military fame, the aspu-ations of ambition, the 
unreasoned impulses and vague notions of patriotism, 
and lower ideas and interests, give a kind of variegated 
halo of attraction to the gathering storm. When h ' ‘'"f] 
accumidated all these forces into one compact power, , j 
seems ready to burst with all its fury upon thewor. 
one might well look around in dismay, and ask where and 
what are the forces to arrest it ? But such forces do 
exist, though they be as noiseless and gentle as the sun- 
beams of summer. What sunbeams do to vast structiues 
of stone or iron, these quiet moral forces do to the great- 
est structures of human society. They permeate, expand, 
and lift great nations to the stature of a higher and a 
better mind. How the gentle touch of a single woman’s 
hand may turn the helm of a mighty foreign Power away 
from the maelstrom of war ! Who may say what earth- 
quakes of fury and red ruin were turned away from 
Christendom by two notes penned by Queen Yictoria to 
the Kiug of Prussia and the Prench Emperor on the 
Euxemburg question ? The influence she brought to 
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bear upon that most perilous of tbeii- Prencli^- 

*w^as as gentle and noiseless as LuxemJ^ 

beams or tlie foot-fall of heaven’s 

and softened both the iron and the 5 toneT^"'vi^IJ''clay is 
coming and nov" is ^hen this inflnence, put forth bj' Eng- 
land’s Queen, "will curb and control the iron forces of brute 
power. The day will come when tlie gi’eat nations of 
the world shall not listen for the walk or voice of God 
in the earthquake or in the whirhvind, but in such words 
as she uttered to the two great and angrj^ potentates of 
Europe. The day may come when a single tear from 
Eugenie’s eye, falling upon the coimcil table of Erance 
at the thought of a threatened war, may drown the fires 
of the volcano just ready to deluge the nations ynih 
its hot lava. The day may come, if it has not already 
arrived, when the interlaced fingers of Queen Victoria 
kand her daughters and daughters-in-law shall hold the 
o rreat Governments of Europe togetlier in bonds of peace 
§ which war shall never break. Sitting on the throne of 
England, with one hand folded in her daughter’s on the 
Prussian, and the other in Dagmar’s on the imperial 
throne of Pussia, batteiK^he Empi'ess Eugenie s clasp- 
.ing the three, preyed on tlife^^f Europe will feel such 
a restraining*^®i^‘ bread, and clegra^ arms when raised for 
war as they never 

Then another and powerful influence has been recently 
brought into action in favour of Peace. The unhai3py 
^ Luxemburg question, with all its evils, has i)roduced 
’ much incidental good. It brought out the new or latent 
sentiment of the great masses of the Erench nation, not 
only against a war on that question, but against war on 
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of liglit, sliall permeate not vital to tlie interests and 
and add indies to it'; Sucli a movement of tlie popular 
fpeiety, all the bruh in France liefore. Spontaneously, 
and WtUDHl"'* apparent concert, petitions vmre sent up 
simultaneously to the French Emperor from opposite 
extremes of the Empire, imploring him not to drau^ the 
sword on the Luxembiu’g question. A volume might 
be compiled out of these petitions and memorials, which 
would bo a most valuable and interesting addition to the 
literature published by the English and American Peace 
Societies. Indeed, these memorials from the Frencli 
people against war reproduce the very sentiments and 
almost the very language wliich we have put forth during 
the last twenty-five years in advocating the cause of uni- 
versal peace and brotherhood. And I tliinlc we have 
every reason to believe that the ideas and principles we 
enunciated to the world at our great Peace Congi’esses in 
Paris, Brussels, and Frankfort did not fall upon the rock 
and die ; but they have been germinating in the mind 
of the French people, and have greatly promoted this 
wide out-growth of French sentiment against war. This 
is no strained and uimatural iroral forv... "Wliy, in the ma- 
terial world seeds may liociety. They peril', on its surface 
for scores of years and jO the stature of a Ir When one 
of the primeval forests oloptle touch. '^^aown in America, 
and the bright warm sun of heaven let in upon the dead 
leaves, a thrifty growth of chestnut-trees rapidly appears 
from seed-nuts that have lain covered up in the cold 
shade for perhaps half a century. . So 'ivith these ideas 
we have sown broadcast over the shaded lands of the 
nations. As the siin of truth reaches them with its rays. 
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noble gi’O'vrtL 

•operation of their French 

y 

T ^ X- .-n .1 , X’ on the Lnxeml'^’" 

i must notice still another, and pei. 

erful, influence of all I have mentioned xviiich'^is being 
organized in behalf of peace as the peraianent and gua- 
ranteed condition of the nations. We have all seen tlie 
develojment of those vast organizations of labour and 
laboui'ing men -which are now attracting so much atten- 
tion both in Europe and America. Thousands are 
looking upon this movement vdth concern and doubt as 
they watch its rapid progress. The events of the last 
few months seem to show that this organization of 


they spring up to a 
their good fruitage. 


vrorking men is esitending its afiiliations and ramifica- 
tions so as to embrace the main body of the artisans of 
Christendom. Put there is one aspect of this movement 
full of hope to the cause of Peace, These allied aimies 
of artisans are organizing a strike for the well-being of 
mankind wliicli shall benefit all the ages to come. They 
are organizing a mighty and magnificent strike against 
war and the whole war system. They begin to see and 
feel how war, in all ages and countries, has been the 
horse-leech that has battened at the veins of the working 
classes, that has preyed on their blood, filched their earn- 
ings, taxed their bi'ead, and degraded them into the veriest 
tools and victims of brute force and brute furies. They 
begin to feel that their humanity is worth something more 
to them and something more to the world than to become 
food for gunpowder • they begin to see and feel that they 
'belong to and form one great industrial brotherhood, and 
that the sword cannot be draxvn in any war -without 
their feeling its keenest edge. The working classes in 
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of light, shall pexaneato -jii’ fellow •vvox-king men in Ger- 
and add inches to it^ aiirg question, ntter these senti- 
meirto'j fill the hnijestness which shows how fully they 
adopt th'am.' ’ However capitalists and the upper classes 
of society may rcgai'd trades’ unions and the strikes of 
working men, let the hard-toiling, industrial artisans 
of Christendom organize one vast trades’ union and. 
strike against wai’, and. capital and commerce, and all 
the great interests and enteiq»rises of wealth, might well 
say, “ Grace, grace, unto it 1 ” 

And now, as it were to crown these influences we have 
noticed with a glorious consummation, we have the great 
Exliibition in Paris. Proin every paii; of Prance comes 
the earnest wish and prayer that the gi’and Palace of the 
Arts and Industries of the Woi'ld shall really and truly 
ho made the Temple of Peace ; that it shall inaugurate 
the advent of that hotter time coming which has been 
so long predicted and simg. The Prench Government 
and people have been imanimous in this sentiment. 
Prizes have been offered for the best songs dedicated to 
Peace, and over six hxmdred poems have been ■written 
by different persons xmder the impulse of this sentiment 
and motive. One of the leading Paris joixmals has put 
forth the proposition and basis of a Peace League, and 
editois, political leaders, and men of all professions and 
occupations are sending in their adhesions to it. 

I beg leave to read two or three sentences from two 
addresses from two different parties in Prance on this 
subject. The first is from the Co-operative Societies in 
Paris, and signed by fifteen hundred of their members. 
It is in answer to a communication from the mechanics 
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of Berlin^ asking the earnest co-operation of theii' French 
brethren in preventing a •w’ar on the Luxemburg 
question. These are the sentiments of the Paris v^orldng 
men on the subject. Thevsay to their German confreres^ 
You are in the path of justice and truth, We have 
read your address mth tears in our eyes and joy in our 

hearts. Let our German bretliren bo convinced that •we 

> 

all %yish for peacOj that vre all detest vrar, and that "sve all 
hold the struggle between nations for liberiy against the 
enemies of liberty as the only struggle worthy of us. 
With you we protest against the oppressive force of 
might ; we repudiate all idea of conquest and territorial 
aggrandisement ; we wish the will of nations should be 
respected like the will of citizens. Like you we wish 
that p\iblic opinion alone should govern States, and that 
the spirit of fcitemity should alone animate the relations 
of peoples with each other, , Tliey who tell you of our 
ambition deceive you. We are youi* friends. They who 
strive to sow discord between us are our common ene- 
mies 3 and if the blood of two peoples is to be shed on 
the fields of battle, it will be shed in spite of you and us. 
We declare it loudly, while thei'e is yet time, that the 
resjjonsibility of this enormous crime should fall on the 
authors of it.” 

Such is the language of the workiag men of Paris to 
their German brethren on the subject. Now, see what 
merchants, advocates, professors, and other leading men 
of Strasburg say in sending in their adhesion to the 
French Peace League organized in Paris : — 

“ Let us not expose the lives of our children. Let us 
not cause our fields to be laid waste, our towns and 
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villaaes "iven to tlic flames. Let us avoid tlie ruin of 
our commerce ; let us preserve our industiy from destruc- 
tion ; let us live in fraternity Tvitli other peoples ; and 
let us not imperil the conquests of civilization for the 
sake of a haiven gloiy which has cost the world so much 
hlood. Such are the sentiments which we are auxious to 
make public while declaring our adliesion to the League 
of Peace.” 

Here, then, are new and powerful influences, con- 
verging into a flood of public opinion, in fav^our of 
permanent and univeisal peace. If there ever was a 
time in the history of our cause for its friends to be up 
and doing with courage and faith, that day has come. 
Hot for a whole centiuy long has there been such an 
auspicious jtmeture for a grand movement against the 
barbarism of war. Let us take this flood at its tide, and 
see if it will not lead on to a greater fortune for mankind 
than all the money-wealth of the world can measure or 
express. 





Spctcfi ixt fbc ^itmral at l^artititll 

"§-axl\, ^nksktrjj, 

August 25 thy 18G4. 


I HATE been incited to say a few words on this occa- 
sion, and I hope I may say them '^vithout nmning 
olF into a long speech. In the first place, I am glad to 
be here to-day, to stand on this platfonn again, and to 
spealv to such an audience as I see before me. It has 
been, I thinh, about fifteen yeara since I stood here ^ 
Great changes have taken place since that time ; changes 
in the life of nations, and in the lives of individuals ; 
changes in all of us who meet here to-day. Some of these 
have been happy, some sad. Fifteen years added to fifteen 
or ten have made a great change in scores whom I am now 
perhaps addressing. Fifteen yeara ago a large number 
of those present in this assembly were boys and girls 
bubbling over with the exuberance of young life. The 
best speeches that could be made from this platfonn could 
- not draw them from the amorous sports they had set 
on foot under yonder trees. It was better enjoyment to 
•them to nm foot-races in the park, or hunt the handker- 
chief in a ring of lads and lasses under yonder great oaks 

T 2 
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and elms. Many of tliose young men and maidens, 
then hunted the handkerchief "svith such glee and glow 
of mirth, found a noose at the end of it which caxight 
them in happy couples. I can fancy that many of such, 
paii-s are in this assembly to-day, sitting here with that 
silken noose not only around their necks, but around their 
hearts ; and that they hope and intend to wear it to their 
life’s end as the pledge and proof of the highest form of 
domestic happiness. And it is quite probable that some 
of them have children old enough to Inmt the same old 
handkerchief in the idng, as candidates for the same 
matrimonial bonds in which their parents now stand 
before us. 

So, then, in face of all the changes of the past which 
bi'ing a shade of sadness over some of us, here is one very 
pleasant augury for this Annual Festival. Here is a very 
promising provision for keeping it up from year to year on 
its first footing ; for making it a happy occasion for old 
and young, for men and women, and boys and girls, in 
fact, for all ages and conditions between eight and eighty. 
The brave little boys who now run their piize races in 
this park, when they come to manhood, wiU, we may hope, 
send up some of their number to stand on this platfoimi, 
to speak for the great principles that make and underlie 
the well-being of mankind. The young handkerchief- 
himters of the ring to-day -svill replenish the audience 
assembled, here with thoughtful listeners and active 
workers, while the ling will be kept full and happy with 
their children; thus renovating and perpetuating both 
circles from generation to generation. This is looking 
into the future a long way; but I am sure. you all join 
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Tvitli me in tlie hope that this Festival may be made one 
of the permanent and perpetual institutions of the country; 
that the mantle of its venerable and generous founder and 
father may fall upon the shoulders of his successors, and 
that they may carry on the same Avork in the same spirit, 
and be held in the same reverence and esteem by all the 
people of the surrounding countiy. 

But there is another circumstance of higher considera- 
tion still connected “with this festival ; and it is this : 
With all the changes that have taken place in our fresh 
remembrance, this platform remains the same. It has 
not been narrov'ed by an incln It is as broad and 
catholic as ever. It is as broad as the law and life 
of love, peace, and universal brotherhood. It is wide 
enough for the advocacy of every good word and work 
for man as a race or as an individual, for the peace 
and well-being of nations, for the prosperity of smaller 
communities, and for the happiness of individual families. 
In fact, this is the only platform I know of on which all 
the great philanthropic movements of the day have each 
an equal space and an equal hearing. On no other plat- 
form do the advocates of Temperance, Peace, Universal 
Brotherhood, and of every moral and social refoim, meet 
on such even and united footing as here. Thus, this 
platform from the beginning has been a standing proof 
and illustration of the oneness of true philanthropy. It 
has held up the standard of this great fact from the out- 
set, that, though the great field of human improvement 
was divided into many allotments, .and the labourers 
into many bands, the spirit of their work was one and 
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tlio same that it -svas tlie bi-catliiug and the heating of 
a heart of goodwill to man. 

Temperance and Peace should always he found on the 
same platform. "We may say reverently of them, “ Wliat 
God has joined let not man put asunder.” Tlic subjects 
and objects of then’ efforts arc as nearly alike as possible. 
One is to hold an individual back from getting intoxi- 
cated and mad vith liquor ; the othei*, to hold a nation 
back from getting intoxicated and mad with passion. 
One is to prevent prrtate murder and -vvife-beating ] the 
other, to hold back a nation from human slaughter and 
widow-making by tens of thousands. One is to save the 
earnings of a father for the comfort and happiness of 
his family and his home, instead of wasting them on the 
means of misery and ruin to them all ; the other is to 
save the earnings of a nation for its own people, for 
the means of their elevation, prosperity, and progress, 
instead of squandeiing them upon armies and navies, and 
bloody and savage war. One is to make a man walk 
abroad in society in his right mind, and clothed in his 
right dress, sober, quiet, respected, and loved by his 
fellows, instead of swaggering out into the streets, sweai*- 
ing, threatening, and brandishing a club at his neigh- 
bom's •, the other is to make a nation behave itself lilce 
a gentleman in the society of other nations, to walk 
soberly and righteously, di'cssed as a Christian gentle- 
man should be dressed, in ci-vilian clothes, in civil speech, 
with no huge bovde-knife stuck in his belt, wielding no 
savage war-club, and with no shai-p-bitted war-dogs fol- 
Imving at his heels. In a word. Peace is only Temperance ^ 
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applied to nations. TVe are only ti'jdng to get them to 
take tlie pledge of total abstinence from war. 

Now, I am not going to make a Temperance speech, or 
a Peace speech, or any formal speech at aR on refonu. 
But I should like to say a few words on a movement 
which I think might be made common to both these 
great causes. Within the last two or three yeai's the 
friends of Temperance have taken hold of a new and 
mighty leverage-power for lifting the 'vdetims of drink, 
and the class most exposed to the drunkard’s ruin, up 
out of the low grounds of their temptation and danger. 
This new leverage-power is the social principle ; and this 
power has hitherto been the mill-stone weight which has 
dragged millions into the lowest depths of the misery of 
intemperance. Blinking has always been a social habit, 
dmnkenness a social vice, and its guilt and wetchedness 
a social condition. The companionship of the public- 
house, the social gathering, the social song, the social 
glass, the social pipe, the social stagger, the social fall, 
and brawl, and even the social ^vife-beating, have been 
so many workings of the social principle which have 
brought imnumbered thousands to the most hopeless 
rain. Now, the friends of Temperance have made a 
<rreat move in advance of all their other efibi^ts. They 

o 

have gi'asped hold of this social principle, and are turn- 
ing it against the poor man’s enemy with gi'eat, almost 
wonderful success. As one said once of setting sabbath- 
hynms and psalms to military music, “Why should 
we let the devil run away with all the best tunes ? ” so 
have said our friends in reference to the social prin- 
ciple, “ Why should we let the enemy of human souls 
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. and bodies run away with a power which wo could wield 
with such blessed effect to their rescue and salvation ? ” 
They never said a better thing, and the word they said 
was a deed. They looked around them, and saw that 
thousands of the most highly educated and wealthy men 
• in London and other great to'sras were not even con- 
tented with the elegant and comfoidable homes which 
they had or could make ; that they could not be social 
enough in private homes; so that gi-eat and luxurious 
club-houses were multiplying rapidly in order to" enable 
■them to caiTiy out the social principle more largely in 
i their daily life and intercoui-se. If such men, -with such 
•private homes, needed a club-house, how much more the 
thousands and tens of thousands of the working classes, 
who had no homes at all of then own, or homes unfitted 
for any social enjoyment ! 

Well, the experiment was tried. A Working Men’s 
Club was established. A Society House for them was 
opened, which had more social attraction than fifty beer- 
shops. All the social enjoyment they ever had at the 
public-house, barring the di-ink, they had in this new 
social home multiplied tenfold. Here were all the means 
and appuitenances of social enjoyment, seasoned "with 
self-respect and mental and moral cultivation. It was a 
gi’and success. It went beyond the most sanguine ex- 
■pectations. The Working Men’s Club has become one of 
the peiananent institutions of the country. They have 
■be(m opened in nearly all the large to-\vns in the king- . 
dom, and even in many \dllag 5 s. The social principle 
works capitally in them. I have seen its working in 
several, and it is most wonderful. I happened to be in 
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a large to'wn in tlie nortli of England about the first of 
last March, '^here a rery spacious building bad just been 
opened for a Working Men’s Club. Eorty-two names bad 
been entered on tbe registry of members. I "was there 
again a short time afterwards, and found that the list 
of members numbered twelve hundred names ! that the 
club-house had become too small, and it was proposed to 
open a second one in another part of the tovTi for tJieir 
accommodation. 

The “Working Men’s Club is hardly two yeara old in 
this country as an institution, and yet the good it has 
done and the good it promises to do “ cannot be meted 
out in words or weighed vdth language,” "Wo see in 
this great success what our Temperance brethren have 
done with the social principle. Now, I am confident that 
the friends of Peace may lay hold of the same principle, 
and work it to as great result in their cause. I think 
many friends of that cause, who have watched the current 
of public sentiment for the last few years, will join >vith 
me in the opinion that the Volunteer Movement has done 
more to diffuse a war-spirit among all classes of the commu- 
nity than all the wars that this country has been engaged 
in for the last half-century. I am led to tliis conclusion 
by personal experience and observation. During the two 
winters I have been in England on my present visit, I 
have lectured on various subjects in a great many towns 
all the way from Land’s End to J ohn O’Groats. On 
these occasions I have always put forth, in some one 
passage of my address, a peace sentiment, which, twelve 
years ago, would have been almost certain to call out an 
expression of assent and hearty sympathy. But on 
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’nearly every one of these occasions to •which I novr refer, 
the sentiment has been received -with a dead, cold silence. 
It seemed to fall xipon the audience and to hound hack 
lilce a hailstone on a floor of marble. ITo'w, I do not 
believe that the wars that have taken place in the last 
ten years have produced all this change in pxihlic senti- 
ment. I am sincere in the opinion that, to a large 
extent, it may he attributed to an influence which the 
friends of Peace have overlooked or under-estimated. I 
believe it comes from the fact that the enemy of our 
cause has got hold of the social principle and worked 
it against us most powerfully. The Yolunteer Move- 
ment has made soldiei-ing a social institution. It has 
given to military organizations a pic-nic and ball-room 
character and influence ; it has thrown a martial spirit, 
dress, music, pomp, and circumstance over social parties 
and excursions of yoimg men who need an organized 
companionship, athletic exercise, and the exhilaration of 
scientific evolutions and movements. These they find in 
their drills, parades, reviews, in their target shootings, in 
the rollicldng enjoyments of gipsy camps and half-gipsy 
life. All tliis gives to the external organism of war' a 
fascination that has taken hold of the mind of a vast 
majority of the people. It -wi’eathes the brow of war -with 
flowers to hide its own natmal hair of li-^dng serpente. 
It turns away the people’s heart from the thoughts and 
words ' of Peace,'and gives a martial spirit and bias -fco 
• the public mind. Indeed; I believe that it does more to 
cripple the' efibids of the friends of Peace than any othk’ 
influence, blow, it has been said that Peace has its -vd'e- 
tories as well as war. We all believe that, ! hope ; even 
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militaiy statesmen and leaders liave said it and believed 
it. 'Well, I am of tbe opinion that it 'would be one of tbe 
greatest victories yet achieved by Peace if it should 
rescue this social principle from the hands of -war, and 
turn it against the enemy, just as our Temperance friends 
have done in the establishment of club-houses for work- 
ing men. "Why should the young men of this or any other 
country be obliged to go to the drill-room, or to the dress- 
parade, or to the regimental muster, for social enjoyment, 
for physical exercise of bone and muscle, for social instinic- 
tion in physical education, for uniform step and grace of 
motion, for uniform dress, for stirring music to enliven 
and measure their march? I am convinced that nine in 
ten of all the young men in the kingdom who have en- 
rolled themselves as Volunteer's do not in their hearts 
mean war ; that when they are firing at human forms 
in wood or canvass, they do not really contemplate the 
work of shooting their fellow-beings through the heari} 
or of running their sharp bayonets tlii'ough their quiver- 
ing bodies, I am not sure that nine in ten of them 
would not say to us, Give us a substitute that 'will yield 
us the same amount of social enjoyment, physical training 
and exercise, blended 'with a patriotic purpose, and we 
vnll adopt it : give us the organization, the evolutions and 
movement, the music, the dress, the drill, the tented 
field, the target, the trial of strength and skill, the pres- 
tige and popularity which the Volunteer movement pro- 
* cures for us, and we will accept your substitute. 

"Well, I am confident that such a substitute can be 
found j that it has been ahready ; a substitute that meets, 
in every particular, every feature of . attraction, and 
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every quality of enjoyment AvliicL. the military system 
supplies. It is an organization that almost ^Yholly 
displaced the military system in America before this 
deplorable "war broke out, I mean the organization of 
Volunteer Fire Companies. These furnished ail the 
exercise, all the enlivening music, the brilliant show of 
dress, the measured step, the piercing fife and spirit- 
stirring drum, the eager competition, and every other 
attiuction that attaches to military training. And over 
and above all, there is one of the noblest objects aimed at 
that could nerve the manhood of brave men. The great 
battles they train themselves to fight are midnight 
battles with the consuming fire, — battles fought amid 
snow and ice in [mid-winter against the devouring ele- 
ment ; charges, hose in hand, to pluck the burning 
homes of •widows and orphans from destruction ; battles 
in which there are ample scope and play for the best 
bravery of the human heart and for the best strength of the 
human arm. These Volunteer Fire Companies became so 
popular and numerous that there was one in almost every 
village in hTew England. In my own native to'wn, "with 
a population of about 6,000 souls, there were three of 
these train-bands, besides a[ juvenile company, for even 
boys of twelve years of age who would not wait, but formed 
a band by themselves for the drill and exercise. Every 
company had its own distinctive uniform. So, at the 
mustering of a Fire Brigade, there was a greater variety 
of dress than any military review ever presented. Each 
company had its o'wn engine, and prided themselves on 
its brilliant appearance. It was drawn into the field in 
the highest lustre that could be given -to iron, brass, and 
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silver, and even gold. Each company had its hand of 
music, and its silken banner floating on the breeze. In 
everything except fire-arms they ■were a military organi- 
zation, and vent through a military drill. They had 
their target-shooting, too, and it vas a competition that 
brought into play all their ambition and all their 
strength and endurance. Their target vas generally a 
tall church-spire. Several companies vould plant their 
engines before this, and, pointing the muzzle of the hose 
towards the belfry, would put their stoutest men at the 
brakes, and shoot a column of water high up against the 
steeple. The shout and the cheer ivith which the men 
bent to the work, and lifted the stream higher and 
higher, had more glow and excitement in it than all the 
■target-shootings at ‘Wimbledon. The engine that made 
the highest water-mark on the steeple earned off the 
prize. Occasionally a competition would be opened for 
aU the fire companies in the country, and some would 
come from a distance of several hundred miles to enter 
the lists of the tournament. A grand muster of these 
companies marching in review, each dra-Nving its brilliant 
engine, with banners waving and bands of music playing 
alternately the most enlivening airs, presents a spectacle 
which I never saw equalled by any military display in 
England or in Eiunce. I am inclined to think that the 
Prince of Wales came to a like opinion when the fire 
brigades of Hew York gave him that grand night-ovation 
* when he visited that city. An army of ten thousand 
firemen thus uniformed and drilled, marching in open 
columns through Hyde Park by night, each with a 
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liglitecl torcli in liis liancl, -would make sucli a display as 
no militarj’- review ever presented- on tliose grounds. 
Nor would another powerful influence be wanted to give 
this new organization eclat and attraction. I mean the 
influence which fair women have given to the military 
system. As I have said, all these fire companies have 
their distiuctive bannei-s, and these are often the work 
and the gift of female hands. And the captain of each 
band has his speaking trumpet, and this is often pre- 
sented by the ladies of the town. I once attended one 
of these presentations, when a stalwart artisan received 
a richly-embossed -trumpet from the hands of one of the 
first ladies of the place, and the speech he made at the 
reception would have done honour to any general .at the 
head of an ai-my. Now, I beg you all to believe that 
I am speaking in downright honesty on- this subject. 
I am sincere and eamest in the opunon that it would be 
one of the gi-eatest \nctories that Peace has yet won -to 
take hold of the great social principle, and work it to 
this issue. It woidd realize a pretty large instalment 
of the promised work of beating swords into plough- 
shares. It would exorcise from military organization 
the idea of human , slaughter. It .would convert the 
accessories of war to- peaceful, social, and ci-vil ends. 
"We should have a new set of cold-water armies in the 
field. We should have fire-engine cartridge-boxes filled 
■vdth a .hundred rounds of cold water. We should have 
shooting-matches that would beat anything done on 
Wimbledon Common. The towers of Westminster 
Abbey, and the dome of St. Paul’s would make excellent 
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targets for tlie best shots rrith the engine-hose, and it 
■wonld improve the appearance of those buildings very 
much to be shot at in this vra}’- once a Tveek. There is 
also a great deal of statuary erected here and there in 
the Cit}^ to the memory of illustrious sovereigns and 
statesmen, and these might get a gratuitous ablution 
occasionally Avhich vrould do them good, and sho^v the 
'world "whether they "were made of marble or cast iron, — 
a question vhich feTV could determine in their present 
condition- And I think there are some hopeM indica- 
tions that Yolimteer Fire Companies %Yill be organized 
in this country. Several noblemen and gentlemen of 
■wealth and influence in this coimtry are beginning to 
interest themselves in the system. It is said that the 
Prince of Wales has manifested considerable interest in 
it. Perhaps what he saw of it in America vdll predis- 
pose him to look favourably at its introduction into 
England. I have noticed also that it is making a little 
stir in Prance, and I read the other day of the 
Emperor’s i-evie-wing a fire company at Vichy. One 
good company paraded in Hyde Park, well drilled, in 
attractive uniform, and with a highly-finished engine, 
and going through all the exercises and evolutions 
adopted on such occasions, I am sure would excite lively 
admiration, and that similar companies would be formed 
in all the large towns in the kingdom. And now, in 
conclusion, I would appeal to all the true friends of 
Temperance here to lend a hand to this transformation 
of the Volunteer movement. Certainly this is in your 
line of reform. This is a cold-water movement. Depend 
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upon it, this new regiTne proposed would help the cause 
of Temperance as well as Peace, The two causes should 
ever go hand in hand. They both are based upon that 
great central principle of philanthropy, — ^the Fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of men. 




gpmlj lit tb ^irnibrSttixT nf % 
^rljouls, Parbnw, 

May ^ith, 1SG6. 


" j" AM to say a few words to you on. the general suh- 
ject of education, wliich these schools are founded 
to promote especially in this parish and neighbourhood. 
How, education is a subject so large, that, in venturing to 
speak for a few minutes upon it, I feel like a boy draw- 
ing liis bow at the stars, and not kno^ving which he 
glmb aim at with his single axTOW. Indeed, the points 
of interest embraced in the subject are almost as nume- 
rous as the stars in one of the largest constellations we 
see in the heavens ; so that I will direct my single arrow 
at only one of the group, leaving the others to the well- 
filled quiver of the learned and reverend gentleman who 
wiU. follow me. 

It is a beautiful and benevolent arrangement of Divine 
Providence that the most precious gifts to man are the 
most common, cheap, and accessible to all. Hay, more, 
they are inalienable gifts, which cannot be sold or taken 
for debt, which cannot be given away again or parted 
with. Ho man, however poor or tempted, can sell away 

IT 
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from liimself tlie air in wliicli he breathes, or the light in 
•which he "walks, or the rain or dew that falls upon the 
little piece of land he o^vns or tills. We have heard 
a good deal about the inalienable rights of man, which 
human governments must concede, respect, and defend. 
Human governments may or may not do this, just as 
they are disposed to rcgai'd the justice or policy of those 
claims on the j^ait of the individual. But the inalienable 
gifts of nature are under the administration of a higher 
and better government — the government of Pro-vddence, 
which regulates the revolutions of planets and the fall 
of dew-droi)s by the same rule of even and impartial 
benevolence to man. 

Now, as we ascend from the natural to the moral 
woi'ld, as we go up from the air, light, i*ain, and dew, 
which are given to nourish and delight our physical 
being, and consider the air, light, rain, and dew which 
are provided to noui’ish and delight our mental and 
moral natiirc, wo shall see the same beautiful and bene- 
volent arrangement to make these latter and higher gifts 
inalienable to all who value them. Indeed, the higher 
and more precious they are to the intellectual mind or 
moral soul, the more strongly they are guaranteed to the 
possessor. A man may be imprisoned for debt. All his 
property may be sold away from him, so that he is 
stripped to the last penny’s worth. He may be shut up 
in a dark cell, and thus be robbed of the very light of 
heaven, robbed of the sight of dew upon the gi’ass, of 
the breathing of the air upon his cheek. Nearly all 
these common and precious gifts of nature may be filched 
from him, or be dealt out to him in such stinted measure 
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n3 jnst to keep liim alive. But tke kiglier treasures of 
Ms miud and soul no slicrifr nor jailer can take avra;p, 
touck, or diminisk. Tkere may be no vrindoTV m liis 
cell, but tke ligkt of bis knowledge will skine as brigktly 
as ever in tke stillest and blackest midnight of bis 
prison. Tke turnkey may take away every article from 
bis pockets, a.nd leave kim not a needle, pin, or button ; 
but be and all tke force at bis command cannot carry 
awav from tke prisoner a single iota of bis knowledge. 
They cannot rifle Ms mind of a single fact or tkougbt 
it has treasured. They cannot, by any burglar’s imple- 
ments, break into bis spiritual being, and purloin one of 
tke immediate jewels of bis soul. They cannot rob kim 
of a single memorj”, of a single affection, of a single 
sentiment of love to God or man. They cannot bar 
tke p.atkway of communion witk tke Father of bis spirit, 
or shut out of bis heart a single ray of tke life that 
comes from above. 

But if these priceless treasures of tke mind and soul 
cannot be sold away from a man, if they cannot be taken 
for debt, or stolen from kim by burglars, there is tMs 
great and most essential difference between them and the 
richest and most common gifts of nature : they are not 
spontaneous nor univei-sal. They do not come to any 
man, woman, or cMld like tke air, light, rain, and dew. 
Every one of them, even tke smallest, has to be acquired 
by an effort on tke part of the possessor. A great and 
' good rpau may have Ms mind and heart full of the 
precious jewels of knowledge, and tke brighter jewels pf 
grace and heavenly wisdom and of a holy life ; but be 
cannot give one of tke least of them to his child without 

V 2 
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an effort on tlic part of tliat cliild to receive and retain 
the gift. Sir Francis Bacon could not give two letters 
of the alphabet to liLs little son without this labour of 
the child’s mind to take in the gift. So it has been from 
the beginning and so it "will be to the end of time." Great 
monarchs may bcgucath empires and kingdoms to their 
childrcu, but not the proudest, richest, or -wisest of 
them all can bequeath the A B 0 of an alphabet 
"to the heii-s of their crovms. There is no royal i-oad "to- 
luiowledge or ^’irtue or religion. Tliere is no rich man’s 
road to the shortest syllables in our language. All the- 
human minds that have come into the world smee Adam 
have begim their intellectual life on the same line and 
level. Every mind, however favoured by outward cir- 
cumstances, has had to obtain its stock of Icnowledge by 
its own labom'. It has had to pick up all its intellectual 
wealth thought by thought, gleaning often among the- 
very thorns and briers of difficulty. 

lllow, in all this there is something very encouraging- 
to the children of the poorest parents in this and every- 
other commimity. An allwise and gi-acious Pro-ridence 
has put loiowledge and idrtue so far above all other- 
human acquisitions and properties, that it has ordained 
that all the children born into ^the world shall begin in- 
the race of learning exactly even ; or, in words sometimes 
used, that they shall all begin on nothing ; that not one- 
of them, however rich and poweiful be his parents, shaU. 
inherit from them a single letter of the alphabet, to set 
him at the slightest advantage at the first start over the> 
■ poorest peasant’s son. And now just see how the people 
bf this country, and the people of other Christian and 
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enliglitened countries, have tried, if I may so say, to 
imitate the benevolence of Providence in tiie provisions 
tliey have made for the education of tLe cliildi'en of all 
classes. If Providence has so ordained the stmctime of 
the human mind that the children of the prince and 
peasant, of the rich and poor, shall be bi-ought up to tiie 
first letter of the alphabet, and start there perfectly even 
in the race after knovrledge, this school and other schools 
in the land are designed so to help the young racers that 
they shall nm neck and neck as long as possible. And 
they often do run abreast a long way. They dash 
through the short syllables together, and they are not 
far apart vhen they plunge, ^vith inky fingers, into the 
pot hooks and trammels of their \rritmg books ; and even 
in small sums in addition, a ploughman’s son may come 
out half a head before the son of a duke. Indeed, I am 
not sure that many a poor man’s boy in this village did 
not make as good time through the alphabet as the 
Prince Imperial of France did Avitli all the extraordinary 
advantages ^vhich that highly-favoured youngster had to 
start vith. I viUl go further still. I believe there is 
more than one boy or girl of the same age sitting daily 
on these seats, 'who 'would give the sole heir to the im- 
perial cro'VN'n of France a tight pull in arithmetic or 
geography, or in other rudimental branches of useful 
education. 

But the pursuit of knowledge is not a steeple-chase. 
It is not an amateur beating of the air as an occupation 
for children, half labour and half amusement, stimulated 
by the ambition to excel, and carry off the largest num- 
ber of prizes and certificates of merit. It is the acquiring 
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of tte •vrorldng capital of a useful life tlie learner 

comes to act for himself or for others. It is the laying 
up of a little foi-tune, without which the richest raan’.s son 
is poor indeed, and wth which the poorest man’s son is 
rich. It is an old saying that Icnowlcdge is power. It 
is equally true that Icnowlcdge is wealth, in a broader, 
better sense than the mere possession of money or land. 
A young man, on setting out in life, may not o^vn a 
single acre or a single pound sterling, yet if he have a 
mind well stored with practical Icnowlcdge, if he has fitted 
himself to fill any position that may fall in the way of 
an intelligent, trusty, virtuous man, if he has acquired 
a taste and habit for reading, and delights in the com- 
panionship of the best books of the day when his hom-s 
of labour are done, that young man begins in the world 
with a little foidune, which is both power and wealth. 
It- is more. It is the well of a mental life which never 
dries up, from which ho may draw thoughts of rich qnd 
varied enjoyment at every hour and in any occupation. 
More than this, it will not only enable him to enjoy 
any occupation in which he may happen to laboui-, but 
it -will qualify bim to fill any honest occupation -ndtli 
credit to himself and satisfaction to Hs employer. 

blow, on this point there has been a good deal of 
difference of opinion. Many intelligent and well-mean- 
ing, and even benevolent, people' have maintained, and 
st3l believe, that a ceidain amovmt of education unfits 
persons for certain occupations or positions p that it 
makes them feel themselves above their business ; that 
it encourages them to take on airs, as it is caUed, and 
^ves them a certain look, deportment, and disposition 
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that do not become their positiom This is a verj 
wide-spread impressionj which it is difficult to reason 
away. It is a secret prejudice against tiniversal oduca- 
tion, which resembles the prejudice against colour in 
some countrieSj and against the admission of coloured 
men to the common rights of citizenship. Kow, I am 
inclined to believe one of tliese prejudices has just about 
as good a foundation as the other. If the truth could 
be knovm, you would find that no persons are more 
disposed to complain of stupidity and insensibility in 
their servants than those who are opposed to the uni- 
versal education of the children of the poor, on the 
ground that it unfits them for the position they are to fill. 
I would not entertain an uncharitable thought towards 
such xjersons, but I think they do lay themselves open 
to the susjficion that they object to intelligent, reading, 
thinking, self-respecting seiwants oi’ employ es^ because 
they cannot ti'eat them as they can the stolid, insensitive 
men or women 'of mere muscle, who cannot read or 
write, and are capable only of the single thought of 
dravy-ing a straight fun*ow, or of setting a table and 
sendng up a meal in a way to please the mistress of the 
house. And this fact in itself proves the spontaneous 
and universal respect paid to intelligence and virtue. 
You 'svill see this everywhere and in all conditions of 
life. Even in the dark days of slavery in Amexica, the 
proudest master felt constrained to depoii; himself to- 
wards an intelligent negro as he did not toward the 
more ignorant of his slaves. And there were two very 
important reasons for this difference of treatment. In 
the first place, sheer, intelligence always commands a 
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cei-tain degree of respect on tlie part of tlie employer 
or master. Then, intelligence makes the sei-vant or 
employe more sensitive to praise or hlame, more suscep- 
tible of being moved by higher motives or quicker sensi- 
bilities than stolid and ignorant men or women. If I 
may so say, a lash of silken stiing citts as deep into his 
nature as a cow-hide docs into the natui’e of a stupid, 
pig-headed son of ignorance. He needs no .sharp, hai-sh 
words to bring him to a sense of duty or to a perception 
of what is right and wrong. 

And here I must again refer to an aspect of this 
nnivers.al education of the masses which is too generally 
overlooked. "We hear a good deal about the upper classes 
of society, sometimes of the cream of society. Hoav, I think 
you ■wall find that the elevation which these classes attain 
depends upon the elevation of the classes beneath them in 
the social scale. I believe that they are not lifted up 
from above, but raised from below, and raised by the 
upward movement of what are called the lower classes. 
I believe I once used the homely figure here, that as the 
cream I'ises and falls with the milk that produces and 
sustains it, so the upper classes of society lise in education 
and refinement of mind and manners with the masses of 
the people who produce and sustain them; Tliis must be 
so in the nature of things. If the common labouring 
men of the country should, by dint of self-cultivation, 
reach, ten j’^ears hence, the level of intelligence on which 
the middle class stand to-day, what must happen % Why, 
this, almost inevitably — the two classes would fuse into 
one. The intellectual distinction between them would 
be erased, and they would stand on the same footing of 
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knovrledge nnd Tirtue. *W*ell, suppose it Tvere felt and 
kno^m to be a certain fact that tbe •working classes sbould 
so avail themselves of the abundant means of instiniction 
now, as it were, pressed upon them almost vuthout 
money and without price, as to attain, ten years hence, 
to the high-water mark of education and intelligence 
reached by the middle class of to-day, could you con- 
ceive of any impulse or motive more powerful than this 
fact to impel the middle class to raise the standard of 
their own education, so that, ten years hence, they should 
be as far above the working classes in learning, know- 
ledge, and mental culture as they are now ? If you see 
and admit this, then I think you will see it equally clear 
that nothing in .the w*orld could more tend to raise all 
the upper classes of the country than the universal 
education and elevation of the masses of the people, I 
say all the npper classes, for all must he raised simul- 
taneously by this elevation of the strata on Avhich they 
rest. This is not a mere theory. It is a fact rendered 
patent to the world by a hundred illustrations. Men 
occupying the highest social and political positions in 
society, men belonging not only to the Upper Ten, but 
Upper Eive, feel this univemal movement of intelligence 
beneath and aroimd them, Hiey feel that the tide of 
this mental life is arising; that it is coming in and 
coming up like a flood ; that they too must make a per- 
sonal effort to rise ; that they must either sink or s^vim, 
and if they svum at all, they must swim on the surface. 
See how the foremost men of the age, occupying the 
highest social rank that society can confer or prescription 
create, are moved by these great impulses of popular 
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intelligence, by the very shaliing of the nppermost 
branches of the tree of knowledge which the million- 
handed masses of the people are feeling after. See how 
great political and i>arty leaders like Derby, E-nssell, and 
Gladstone, each with half the load of an Atlas on his 
back, are entering the lists of the leamei'S and teacheis, 
accoutred as ^they are, and, as it were, wi’estling for the 
prize with the strongest athletes of literature. See how 
the . most powerful monarch that ever sat upon the im- 
perial throne of France, vnth. such governmental respon- 
sibilities and burdens on his back as perhaps no other 
human sovei’eign ever shouldered, see how he feels the 
pulse and the power of this mighiy uprising tide around 
him ; see what a prodigious effort he has put forth, under 
the mountainous load of his political cares, to make him- 
self as ■ great a Napoleon of the pen as his uncle made 
himself the Napoleon of the sword. 

Some one has said there is no frontier to humanity. 
It is equally tine that society is not a six-story stracture, 
with a floor of cold, immovable marble between one and 
the other from bottom to top. No ; society is a great 
organized life, stiived with the same human pulses from 
the sole of the foot to the crown of the head j and when 
the foot rises the head rises, and in the same proportion. 
A school like tliis adds its pulse to this great mental life 
that moves the world, that not only raises the masses of 
the people, but uplifts all classes of society, the gentry, 
aristocracy, the Lords and Commons, and the. tlirone 
itself. 
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THK DAY AFTER HIS DEATH, 

At tlt3 conclusion of cu LcctuTC on the HigliCT Lato and 
Mission of Commercc^^ hefore the Leeds Mechanics 
Institute, April G^/i, 18G5. 


A S one 'svlio lias 'svatclied, witli tlie liveliest interest, 
all that makes for the brotherhood of nations, I 
am not -willing to conclude ^vithout adverting to that ne^v 
bond of peace which the I'ecent commercial treaty has 
established between Great Britain and Fi’ance. "What 
mind can measure, even in imagination, the good that may 
flow to the whole family of man from this interlinlcing 
of two neighbour-nations, whose mutual confidence and 
cordial co-operation might do so much for the peace of 
the world, and for the putting down of that tenable war 
system which is now devouring the. industrial eamings of 
Christendom. An d when that consummation shall be 
realized; when these two great countries shall walk 
hand-in-hand in the beautiful and enduring fellowship 
of mutual confidence and generous thoughts towards 
mankind ; when the whole family of nations shall become 
one peaceful brotherhood, moving on together in the 
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]iappy harmony of friendly sentiments and blended in- 
terests 3 when the heavy burdens which mutual suspicions 
have imposed upon them shall be ^lifted from theii’ 
shoulders, and those suspicions shall be lifted from their 
minds, like sombre mists of winter before the rising sun 
of May, then shall the memory of Richard Cobden come 
up out of the past like the sweet smelling savour of one 
of the gi'eat lives %t’hich God gives now and then to the 
world to brighten and bless it ^vith their light. Then 
shall that wide-reaching life, now seemingly ended among 
men, live and move and have a glorious being in the life of 
nations. Then, with new forces and faculties of vitality, 
its immoiiial breath shall be felt in the pulse of the 
world’s prosj)erity and progress, in the principles and 
policies that shall sway at the helm of Governments, 
and haven the domestic happiness and social intercourse 
of peoples. 

“When such a man lies dead in the land, while the 
shadow of a great sorrow is on a nation’s face, and 
millions in other countries feel the penumbra of the 
same grief moving over their spirits 3 ■while the electric 
■wires of the world are yet 'thrilling "with the ne'ws that 
one of the very foremost ■workers in the world’s history 
for the well-being of manlcind has gone ■to his rest, I 
could not refrain on this occasion from ofiering a small 
tribute of reverence to the memory which, I trust and 
believe, the English-speaking race in both hemispheres 
will ever hold and cherish as a common treasure. If, in 
the grand words of the ablest of his political opponents, 
such a man, in the working presence of his great mind, 
is still a member of Parliament, “ independent of disso- 
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lutions, of ihe caprice of constituencies, and even of the 
course of time,” he is in a vuder sweep of influence an 
immortal citizen of the great commonwealth of States 
that speak the earth-engirdling tongue whose latent 
power his peerless logic unlocked and strengthened to 
its utmost capacity of expression in the advocacy of prin- 
ciples that shall live for ever among men — among the 
brightest immortalities of truth and right. All the mil- 
lions that inhabit the American continent shall hold the 
life of Richard Cobden as one of the great gifts of God to 
a common race, and cheidsh and revere his memoiy as 
one of the priceless heir-looms which the Motherland has 
presented to the multitudinous family of States she has 
planted on the outlying continents and islands of the 
globe. In the proud and gi'ateful sentiment of his re- 
lationship, they shall say xm with her in the common patri- 
mony of such a life, and feel they have a childi*en’s right 
to light the lamp of their experience by its light, and 
follow its guidance, without abstracting from the beams 
it sheds around her feet. 




€andnmn jof a r^^ab- at tlj^ S^dal 

ginaht^Ijaur, 

August^ 1868, 

On the ITecessity anh Feasibility op an Autho- 
KiTATivE Code op International Law. 


L et any fair and honest man of common sense rake 
among the hay, wood, and stuhhle of those am- 
biguous precedents, contested opinions, and antiquated 
customs which, constitute the semblance of an internar 
tional code, and he will be surprised that the heterogenous 
fabric could ever have received such a name. He will 


find that it embodies not one rudimental element of legal 
authority ; that it presents not a single aspect of an act 
of legislation, jurisprudence, or representative deliberation. 
The precedents which lie at the base of the unstable and 
shapeless structure are the acts of States pure and simple, 
appreciated and applied by no fixed and recognised rule 
of morality and justice. The opinions which are inter- 
woven with these precedents, like reeds into a wall of 
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:at "wide intei’yals apai’t. We cannot ascertain 'svhetlier 
any two of them all ever saw each other's face, or inter- 
changed a single note, view, or idea before sitting down 
to his argument. Thus, what is called, by a liberal stretch 
of imagination as well as courtesy, the international 
-code, neither contains nor presents a single element or 
aspect of law, such as the people of eveiy civilized state 
^re taught to regard and revere as law. This pretended 
code has never passed through the process of any species 
of legislation, international, national, or locaL It has 
never passed through any deliberation or consultation 
of even imauthorized individuals met in council. It has 
never been defined, adopted, or sanctioned by diplomacy 
or by treaty between even two nations. In a word, it 
lacks every element and aspect which the common mind 
■of the people ascribes to law. 

* It may set the anomalous character of this so-called 
international code in clearer light, if we place it in com- 
parison with the great conclusions, principles, and systems 
which have been elaborated and clothed with a moral 
authority to which nations yield spontaneous and common 
homage. For instance, compare tliis shadowy interna- 
tional code with the creeds of Christian faith and worship 
which have been discussed, constmcted, and sanctioned 
with an authority which the largest communities of man- 
kind have recognised as almost divine. What great 
.assemblies, councils, or congresses of the highest eccle- 
jsiastical dignitaries have met in dififerent ages and coun- 
tries for this purpose ! What a vast difference between 
the elaboration of a creed for Christian Churches of 
^difiTerent countries and the elaboration of a code for 
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Cliristian nations ! Look at tke commonwcaltli of science; 
and tlie principles and laws it lias given to the world. 
Wliat congi-esses of the gi-eatest savans of Christendom 
meet from year to year to give authority to these con- 
clusions ! Consider the character and object of this new- 
voluntary parliament for the promotion of Social Science. 
What a vast range of principles and measures for the well- 
being of every class and every interest of the community •' 
is brought under discussion in the sectional departments 
of this gi-eat parliament of utilitarian philanthropists ! 
What is the first and greatest object of the Britisk 
Association for the Advancement of Science and of this 
Social Science Congress % Undoubtedly it is to give’ to 
the deductions and conclusions of both bodies that moral 
authority which the mature and giave deliberations of 
great representative assemblies must always impaid to 
the solution of the most important questions. Otherwise 
the discussion of these questions might be carried on 
merely in printed pamphlets or the public press, -without 
these great and impressive annual congresses. And this 
consideration brings me to the practical proposition which. 
I would deferentially submit. 

The last twenty years have been marked, beyond any 
preceding period, by voluntary international association 
and enterprize. The Great Exhibition of ISol pioved 
most illustidously what the peoples of Christendom could 
do on the voluntary principle of representation as well 
as co-operation. Even populations outside the circum- 
ference of Christendom were represented personally as 
well as industrially in that great Parliament pf the 
Peoples. What a succession of People Parliaments fol- 
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lowed, ended, and cro^vned by the magnilicent Inter- 
national Exposition of Paris in 1867 ! How all the arts 
and indiistiies of the 'wide world, and all its divei-sified 
populations, were convened and represented in that gmnd 
temple of imiversal brotherhood ! Then see what per- 
manent international associations have spining into ex- 
istence since 1851, to work- for the common weal of 
nations, *Look at the gi'owtli and moral jDower of tliis 
Social Science Congi’ess. It is only twelve years old, 
but see what an institution it has already become in the 
land ; what mamier of men from all pai-ts of the king- 
dom come up to its councils ; what manner of measures, 
what mnge of utilitarian questions, are here discussed 
with an ability which would honour any legislative 
assembly on earth. And this Social Science Congi*ess, 
with all its rapid gro'svth and moral poAver, does not 
stand alone ; it could not stand alone. At such an age 
of consentaneous intelligence and sympathy, it must pro- 
duce its like in other countries. It has already pro- 
duced its like on the Continent and in America. On 
both continents Social Science Congresses, organized and 
acting to promote the same objects Avhich this was 
founded to advance, have become permanent institutions. 
Among the objects they have in hand and heaii; is the 
constiaiction of a well-defined code of International Law 
out of the hay, Avood, and stubble of that delusive fabric 
Avhich noAv passes by that name. 

Seeing, then, that this Social Science Congi'ess, and 
those organized and acting on the Continent and in 
America, recognise the intense necessity and value of 
such an international code, seeing that at every annual 

X 
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meeting the elaboration of such a code is urged by new 
arguments and by new authorities, I submit more con- 
fidently this proposition : — 

“That this Congress elect a Committee of Nomination, 
whose duty it shall be to nominate and invite a certain 
number of the most eminent jurists of Great Britain to 
meet similar jurists and statesmen of other countries, 
in the cotu'se of 1869, at Brussels or the Hague, there 
to discuss and utilize all the mw material of precedent 
and opinion now existing, and to elaborate an inter- 
national code clothed with all the authority which such 
an august assembly and such erudite and judicial deli- 
beration could give to it. 

“ Secondly, That this Nomination Committee enter 
immediately into communication with the Social Science 
Congresses on the Continent of Eui*ope and in America 
on the subject, inviting them to take the same step, and 
to elect and send a certain number of the most profound 
jmists of their respective comitries to this international 
convention, all of whom shall not only be regarded as 
fitted by their talents and experience to fill the highest 
seats of justice at home, but shall receive for their 
services a compensation befitting the dignity of their 
position and the value of their labours to mankind.” 

Such an assenibly of jurists and statesmen would in- 
evitably make a profound impi’ession upon all the Govern- 
ments and upon the whole public mind of Christendom. 
The code which they would construct would be clothed 
Avith an authority which no Government in Christendom 
could put aside or ignore. The nations of the civilized 
world would be recovered from their present anomalous 
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and unseemly condition, and the sentiment of la^v’, and 
of organized order and peace, would pervade and govern 
their relations, as it now does the relations of individual 
towns and counties mthin a single well-ordered state. 

This is the pi*actical proposition which I would com- 
mend to the consideiution of this Congi*ess. I submit 
it piu'e and simple. I ^vill not add to it a suggestion of 
what an international assembly of jurists might do or 
become after such an international code had been sriven 

O 

to the worlcL Still, I beg, however, merely to hint at 
a subsequent function which the Social Science Con- 
gi-esses of Christendom might legitimately perform after 
having provided such a code of international law. It 
has become the custom and law in all civilized coimtides 
to hold a coroner’s inquest at the loss of life by any 
sudden accident or disaster. The inquests held over the 
terrible explosions of the fire-damps of coal mines, which 
blast scores of human lives, and people whole villages of 
the poor with mdows and fatherless children, ax^e I’ead 
with painful emotion by a whole nation. Every cause 
of the calamity, and aU its incidents, are brought xmder 
the most searching investigation. With what intense and 
painful interest the proceedings of the inquest over the 
terrible Abei’gele catastrophe were read wherever the 
English language is spoken! Well, after having pro- 
vided such an international code as we have contemplated, 
if nations shall be so insane, lawless, and Avicked as to go to 
wax’, and destx'oy millions of money and half a million of 
precipus human lives, then I think the Social Science Con- 
gresses of Christendom might well institute a solenm 
Coroner’s Inquest over the calamity, and investigate and 

X 2 
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repoi-t to the world the cause and giiilt of the stupendous 
crime. If the Glreat Powei-s coxdd he made to feel that 
if they shall dare to cast the torch of war into the fire- 
damjis of human passion, and involve a continent in the 
horrid combustion of the battle-field, such a Coroner’s 
July would be summoned to hold a searching and solemn 
inc|uest over the catastrophe, and pronounce an impartial 
verdict to the world, it would be to them like that voice 
which Macbeth so much feared; as if in very deed 
Heaven did “ peep through the blanket of the dark to 
cry. Hold! hold!” 





^Tlssloii. 


A S the enterpiise designated by this title is referred 
to seveml times in the foregoing Speeches, and 
as the author earnestly desii*es that all his readei’s may 
form some definite idea of its object and operation, he 
states here a few facts which may sufiice to explain it. 
After the Peace Congresses at Bi’iissels and Paiis in 
1848 and 1849, being anxious to disseminate more 'widely 
over the Continent the principles, sentiments, and doc- 
tiines enunciated at those gi’eat meetings, and by the 
advocates of Peace in England and America for nearly 
half a century, he arranged first with a widely-circulated 
Paris journal to insert, once a month, about a column 
and a half of matter on the subject, under the title 
of “An Olive Leaf for the People.” It was made up of 
about bnlf a dozen extracts from the speeches and mitings 
of distinguished statesmen and di'vines, such as Cobden, 
Chalmeis, Robert Hall, Dr. Channing, &c. The publi- 
cation of this “ Olive Leaf" cost 100 fmnes a month, or 
for each insertion 3 but for this sum 30,000 copies of it 
were circulated all over France ^vith the responsibility 
and commendation of the editor. Besides, they generally 
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■\vent to tlie same persons from montli to montli, bringing 
them tmcler the continual di-opping of the powerful 
thoughts of such eminent men. It was the cheapest and 
most effective agency that could he possibly adopted, not 
only for disseminating most widely among„ibut for im- 
pressing most deepffy those ideas upon, the masses of the 
people on the Continent, The author, being tlien in 
Germany, easily effected a similar ariungement with all 
the leading journals of the various German States, and 
subsequently with those of Denmark, Sweden, Norvyay, 
Holland, Belgium, Spain, and Italy, and wth one joiunal 
even at St. Petersbui-gh. Thus, at the beginning of 1852, 
the “Olive Leaf ” appeared monthly in seven different 
languages and in foi-ty of the most influential journals 
on the Continent, from Stockholm to Madrid and from 
Copenhagen to Yienna. The best thoughts of such 
wi’iters as have been mentioned were brought in this way 
before at least a million readers scattered through -all 
those countries, and there is every reason to believe that 
they made an impression which has found utterance and , 
effect in the organization of Peace Societies, and in the 
remonstrances of the masses in Prance, Germany, and 
other Continental coxintries against war. 

‘The whole expense of tliis “ Olive Leaf Mission ” was 
defrayed by ladies of all denommations m Great Britain, 
who, for disseminating these pi-inciples at home as well 
as abroad, formed themselves into what were called “OKve 
Leaf Societies," of which about one hundred and fifty 
were organized m Pngland, Scotland, and L’eland, These 
raised the money for paying the Continental journals for 
the insertion of the “ Olive Leaves,” which cost about 
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£300 a yeai-. This was only pax-t of the work they 
perfoi’med fox' the caxise of Peace j fox* while, as it were, 
with one hand they dx-opped xxixseen these beautiful 
tx-uths into the minds of the millions on the Coxxtinent, 
with the other they dxfiused the same as gently and 
effectively at home. The author was present and assisted 
at the formation of all these Societies, and no nxemoxy 
from his past experience will he dearer to him at the end 
of life than that of their earnest sympathy aixd generous 
co-opex“ation in this most blessed wox'k. 

During the author’s long sojouxTX 'in America, from 
1855 to 1863, this “ Olive Leaf Mission” was suspended, 
and the Societies formed to suppox-t it were mostly dis- 
banded. But as a pleasant souvenir of the enterprise, 
•within the last two years, and while engaged iix consxdar 
duties at Biimingham, he has imdexiaken at his oxvn 
expense to publish an “ Olive Leaf” monthly in two or 
thx-ee leading German jouxmals. Several genex’ous friends 
of the old “ Poreign Mission of the Dove ” have contri- 
buted to assist him in this small revival of the work 
'which they so liberally suppoxied when it was canied 
forward on such a large scale. He subjoiixs some of the 
new “ Olive Leaves ” which he has thus pxxblished in the 
Augsburg Gazette and the Cologne Gazette. The fix’st is 
given in German, for a reason wlxiclx perhaps some of 
those able to read it may infer*. 




(Dltijc fjai' iljii 


No. 1. 

EIN OELBLATT EUR DAS YOLK. 

V OR tingefalir funfzelm Jaliren maclite icli meineu 
erstoii Yersuch. claniit, in Deutscliland nieine 
Ansicliten ubei* Erieclen z^visclleu den Yolkem iind 
Ereundschaft nnter den Mensclien bekannt zu macken. 
Dnrch. viele Jomnale nnd Zeitungen gingen diese nieine 
Gedanken, Avelclie auf kleinen gedruckten Bliittclien 
nnter dein Titel: “ OelblUtter fiir das Yolk” ilire ei-ste 
Yerbreitung fanden. Jeder, der nur einmal meine 
Bliittclien geselien oder gelesen liat, Aveiss, Avas ein Oel- 
blatt bedeutet, nnd Avie nnd Avann es znerst ein Symbol des 
Ereidens nnd der Erenndscliaft Avimle. Wenn es mir 
sclion immer grosses Yergnligen maclite, meine Ideen so 
vielen Lesern in den verscliiedenen Dentschen Staaten 
vorznlegen, so geAvalmte es mir dock nock grbssere nnd 
kerzinnigere Ei’ende, zn erfakren, dass meine Oelbliitter 
•'■^r'^ielen- init Nackdenken gelesen Avurden. Wiikrend 
meiner ansgedeknten Wanderungen in Amerika, meiner 
Heimatk, kabe ick mekr als einen Dentscken begegnet, 
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der von den “ Oelbliittem” spmcli, die er ini Yaterlaiide 
in verscluedenen Zeitnnecen und Journalen qelesen hatte. 
Und nun — nacli dein Verlauf von so vielen Jaliren — 
gereiebt es mu- dalier niclit nur zui- grossten Genug- 
thuung, nein, maclit es micli ■\valirliaft gliicklicli, dieselbe 
Taube '\nederuni mit eiuem Oelblatt des Friedens und 
der Freundsebaft an ^venigstens einige 'wenige Loser in 
Deutscliland abzusenderu 

Von wem icli besondei’s ^vunsebe, dass er seine Tbiire 
meinem Oelblatt bffnen, und dasselbe einnebmen und 
iesen mbge, das ist der Ai-beiter, die Klasse des Volks, 
die im Swebweiss ibres Angesiebtes ilir Brod verdiont. 
Icb selbst bin in Amerika von meiner friibesten J ugend 
an ein Arbeiten gcAvesen, Es giebt kaum ein Werkzeug, 
vrelcbes von Ackerbauern oder Handwerkern gebrauebt 
Avii’d, mit deni icb niebt gearbeitet, und iiber dessen Benllt- 
zung icb niebt die Bedeutung der Ai'beit kennen gelemt 
babe. Lederscbulie fiii* Menseben, Avie Hufeisen fiir Pferde 
babe icb neu geinacbt, Avie ausgebesserfe, und den Hammer 
des Sbiibmacbei's Avie den des Grobsebmidt’s geseb- 
AYungen. Icb babe an der Drebbank und am Scbmel- 
zofen gestanden, Messing und Eisen gegossen, und in 
Sand Fomien fiir alle Arten metallener Waaren model- 
lirt. Icb babe die Feile viele Sommer- und Winter 
monate bindurcb gebandbabt, Eisen gekupfeiij und 
Messing verlotbet, Pfluge, Hacken, Feuerbocke, Scbaufeln 
imd Zangen gesebmiedet ; kurz, icb babe in fast'jedem 
HandAverkszAveige gearbeitet. Darum nun glaube icb 
dass icb mit den HandAverkern jedes Landes mit einiger 
Sacbkenntniss imd notbigem Mitgefiibl spreebeu kann; 

Dann aber bin icb aucb einmal Handelsreisender ge- 
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Tvesen, imcl liabe maaiclie lange Tagereise chircb die ver- 
scliiedenen Staaten Amerika’s gemaclit, Nabereien tind 
Stickarbeiten iind andere Maniifacte aiif dem Lande an 
Handler abgesetzt, bieranf einen eigenen Laden angefan- 
gen, nnd Specorei, ■ Scbnitt-, Knrzwaaren, Lebensai’tikel 
nnd Griinzexig liinter dem Ladentiscbe verkanft. So darf 
icb yielleicbt aueb ein Paar Woiie an Dentscbe Handler, 
Handlungsdiener, Kanflente nnd andere Pei’sonen mit 
kaufmanniselien Bescbaftigungen ricliten, nnd boiSen, dass 
man mir freundlicbes Gebor scbenken -wird, als Einem, 
der gewissermaassen mit ibren Arbeiten nnd ’Wunscben 
vertrant ist. 

Endlicb ancb giebt es kein im Ackerban nnd in der 
Gai’tencnltnr beniitztes Wei’kzeng, mit welcbeni icb nicbt 
mancben lieben langen Tag xmd mancbes J abr gearbeitet 
blitte, nnd viele Werkzenge xvaren darunter, die vielleicbt 
in dem berrlicben Dentscben Vaterlande nocb Niemand 
geseben. Ackerban war meine letzte nnd Lieblings- 
Bescbliftignng, icb babe nocb jetzt Yergniigen daran, nnd 
bofle, micb ibm ganz xvieder binzngeben, wenn icb erst 
von diesem Anfentbalt in Enropa in meine Heimatb 
zuriickgekebrt sein werde. Docb man denke ja nicbt, 
dass icb immer bloss ein Amatenr-Landbaner gewesen 
bin. Das letzte Jabr, ebe icb die Yereinigten Staaten 
verliess, nm naeb England zxi geben, bebanete icb mein 
eigenes kleines Gnt, obne ancb nnr einen Tag einen 
Arbeiter zu dingen. Icb pflugte selbst, siiete, eggte imd 
backte selbst, mabete 16 Morgen eigenbandig, scbnitt, 
recbte ' nnd fnbr das Hen ein. Ansserdem scbwang icb 
sar mancben Tag die Sense fiir meine Hacbbarn, tmd 
that andere Eeldarbeit, trotzdem icb scbon damals iiber 
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fiinfzi" Jaliro alt war. W^alirend icii init dieseii Haiidar- 

O 

beiten bescIiUftigt war, gab icb Zeitiingeu nnd monatlicbe 
Hevueu beiuiis, tmd scbrieb und veroffeufclicbte vei’scliie- 
deneBiiclier, die sicb seitdem bedeuteiider tmd oft wicder- 
lioltex’ Aixflagea zu erfreueii batten. — 

Genng ! Icb babe bier mebr aus meinem Leben er- 
zablt, als icb jemals vorber dem Papier anvertrante, und 
icli wiirde es nicbt gescbrieben baben, wenn icb nicbt 
iiberzeugt wiire, dass diese meme Autobiograpbie nir- 
gends anders als in Deutscbland gelesen werden wiirde. 
ITur Wenige meiner AmerLkaniscben und Englisbcben 
Preimde sind fabig, Deutscb zu lesen, und so werden sic 
nie erfabren, dass icb jemals eine solcbe Seite aus meinem 
Tagebucbe/ meiner Privatgescbicbte der Oeffenlicbkeit 
, ubergebeii babe, tvie icb es nun in diesem ersten “ Oeb 
blatt fiir das Volk” getban. Dasselbe gescbab aus 
keinem andem Grunde, als dem, die vei’scbiedenen mit 
Handel und Gewerbeu aller Art bescbaftigten Personen, 

, die biernacb die in ibrer Spracbe gedmckten Oelbllitter 
zu Gesicbt bekommen mogen, davon zu uberzeugen, dass 
dieselben von Jemandem kommen, der personlicb mit 
ibren Bescbaftigimgen und Interessen, mit iluen Sympa- 
tbien und Wiinscben bekannt ist. 


Ho. II. 

PEACE A WOKKIHG MAH*S QUESTION. 

In my last “ Olive Leaf,” I referred to some- facts in my 
o^vn life and experience. I did tbis-Jnerely to show that I 
felt a natural and personal inWest in every class of readers 
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tliat I luldressecl, especially in working men, because I 
liacl handled nearly every tool known to manual labour. I 
do feel a deep and honest sympathy with labouring men 
in all countries. I know how much sweat of the brow it 
cost.s them to feed,' clothe, and house their children ^ how 
many years of parental ciire, hope, and affection, mingled 
with aflliction and sorrow, it reriuires to rear a son to the 
stature and strength of young manliood. I place such a 
son before my mind’s eye — a poor man’s son. Then I 
multiply him by three millions, or by the whole number 
of soldiers serving in all the armies of Christendom. I 
say to myself, These ui’o all the sons of poor laboiu'ing 
men. Who can compute the toil, the trials, the tears, 
tlio privations it cost their parents to rear th6in for this 
military service, even in time of Peace ! They are all 
the picked men of the nations, strong, well-made, and 
healthy. By and by there is a war for some cause they 
perhaps do not undci’Stand. Pifty thousand sons of Eng- 
lish worldng men and lifty thousand sons of French work- 
ing men are marched up face to face, and pom* in upon 
each other deadly volleys from their breech-loading rifles. 
Eive thousand are left dead on the field, and three times 
that niimber are maimed for life. Here, at one battle, 
twenty thousand young men are destroyed outright, 
or by slow degrees of suftermg and death. Who can 
calculate and feel the loss ? Go and ask the twenty 
thousand parents of the slain and woimded what is 
the cost of [that battle to them. Go to the twenty thou- 
sand humble cottages in which all those young men 
were born or reared, and coimt the cost of that battle in 
the tears, and sobs, and broken hopes of weeping fathers, 
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motliers, brothers, and sisters. There is the place, those 
are the human hearts, that 'svill give you the truest reck- 
oning of the costs of war. I never read of a battle, or 
a rumour of a war between two countiies, mthout 
estimating its cost in the blood and teal's, in the bruised 
hearts and broken hopes, of ] 50 or labouring men. Wlieh- 
ever I hear of some new and more deadly missile of death 
invented for war, I think of the kind of men that i^ is 
designed to mow do’svn, rank by rank, and I also put the 
expense of it in this way : — Here is a new shell which is 
to cost eleven pounds sterling each, beside the powder. 
Well, the average weekly wages of an English labourer 
is ten shillings. Then it would cost him full five months 
of hard labour at the plough, scythe, sickle, and hoe to 
pay for one of these shells to burst among a company 
of soldiers taken from the plough, scythe, sickle, and hoej 
and armed to slay the poor men’s sons of another nation. 
Hine-tentlis of those who fight and fall in Avar are poor 
men’s sons. Is not Peace, then, a poor man’s question, 
a Avorking man’s question, in a special sense % 


Ho. HI. 

THE HHSBAHDHY OF THE PLOUGH AND 
THE SWOED. 

In my last “ Olive Leaf,” I said that I had used almost 
every implement knoAvn to manual labour in the field 
or Avorkshop. I said this merely to shoAV that I kncAv, 
by long experience, the feelings, the trials, Avants, and 
interests of Avorking men. In travelling in different 
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countries I tlxinlc of them, and tiy to ascei-tain their 
welfare \ to learn how much they earn per week, how 
well they can feed, clothe, and lodge their families, and 
educate their children. I try to weigh the burdens 
which war and armed peace establishments saddle upon 
their shoxdders. I have got into the habit of measuring 
the cost of these armaments against the earnings of 
working men \ and I do it in this way . 

"When we are told that over three millions of men in 
the prime of manhood are ti-ained in the armies of Errrope 
for war, I say to myself, Nineteen orrt of twenty of all 
this host are poor men’s sons. Think how mrrch hard 
toil in the field and factory, in nrine and mountain — 
what parental tears, and trials, and anxieties — it cost to 
raise up these three rnilliorrs of yormg men to the age 
of eighteen or twenty years ! Then I look at them while 
they are at drill ; I see they are all picked men — all 
chosen for perfect health, strength, and stature. The 
military surgeon has examined them all, and declared 
them all very good for war. We have no siu-geons to 
examine carrdidates or recruits for the plough, axe, 
hammer, or spindle. Bow-legged men, asthmatic men, 
one-eyed men, rheumatic men, are deemed good enough 
for the great industrial armies of the world •, jrrst as if 
War must have the flowers, and Peace the weeds, of 
mankind. 

I have waUced all over England, from Land’s End to 
John o’ Groats, in the spring and summer months. It 
is a beautiful cormtry. Nearly the whole island is cul- 
tivated like a garden. The amount of labour applied to 
its cultivation is perfectly wonder-frrl, especially to an 
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American like myself. And wliile I vender, I put tliis 
and tkat togetlier in tills comparison. They say it takes 
700,000 agricultaral laboui'ers to make this island such 
a great garden of beauty and fertility. Theii' vages 
average ten English shillings a week. Then the labour 
of the whole 700,000 men and women for the year cost 
^18,200,000 : and what a glorious show of gi-een and 
golden crops they spread over the whole island for tliat 
sum ! I look at it with admiration. But I cannot help 
looking at something else at the same time. I look at 
the English war budget for 1866, a year of armed peace. 
I see £26,000,000 put down for the cost of mere arma- 
ments for wiu' in that year I That is, £2 for the ijlough 
against £3 for the sword in the time of peace ! This 
comparison stira up sad reflections about producer and 
consumers. 

I once heard it stated in the Biitish Pai'liament that 
a certain bombshell of a new pattern cost £11 when 
ready for use. Then it w’-ould cost the labour of an able- 
bodied man at the plough, sickle, and hoe, for she spring 
and summer months, to pay for one of these death-dealing 
shells ! How much honest, patient labour is swallowed 
up in the wolfish maw of war ! 


Ho. IV. 

' THE VALHATIOH OE HHhlAH LIEE IH WAR. 

If there is one sentiment that more than another marks 
the civilization of the present day, it is the interest felt 
in human life. Sympathy with human suflTering is the 
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most distinctive cliaracteristic of our age. ITever before 
in tbe "World's liistory "were there such, associated efforts 
to diminisb or prevent suffering. The societies organized 
for this ptirpose. are almost innumerable. Great calami-- ^ 

ties by fire, pestilence, or famine are almost drowned 
by the flood of benevolence thus brought to bear upon 
them. The great heart of the community has thus become 
veiy sensitive to every kind of suffering, want, or "wi-ong. 
How the Avhole nation is distressed at the news of an 
explosion of fire-damp in a coal mine, by which a score — 
perhaps a h-undred — ^working men lose their lives ! The 
Queen on her throne telegraphs to the scene of the disaster 
to make inquiry or express her sympathy. In thousands 
of family circles the fate of the poor colliers is deplored" 
mth deep commiseration. Money pours in from aU _ 
dh-ections to support and comfort the mourning widows 
and orphans. .A. ship'wreck, a I'ailway accident, or any 
other catastrophe which destmys human life, produces the 
same feeling in the commtmity. Sometimes a single life 
put in peril "will fill a nation’s heart with anxiety and 
cTief. Por instance, look at the case of Dr. Livingstone, 
the African explorer. What intense and painful interest 
has been felt, not only in England, but in other countries, 
in his fate ! ' What costly expeditions have been fitted 
out to seek for him in the hot wdlds of that distant conti- 
nent! 'Then of Sm John Eranklin, and of the 

feeling which his fate ' has inspired throughout the 
civilized world. 

How compare the feeling with which the community 
heai-s of the loss or peril of a few human lives by these 
accidents, with the feelings with which the news of the 
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deatli or mutilation of thousands of men, equally precious, 
on the field of battle is received. How difierent is the 
valuation! how difierent in universal sympathy! 'War 
seems to reverse our best and boasted civilization, to cany 
back human society to the dark ages of barbarism, to 
cheapen the public appreciation of human life almost to 
the standard of bnite beasts, Tliis has always seemed to 
me one of war’s worst wox'ks, because it destroys also the 
sense of the ruin and miseiy which the sword makes 
in the world. And this demoiulization of sentiment is 
not confined to the tw'o or three nations engaged in war ; 
it extends to the most distant and neutral nations, and 
they read of thousands slain or mangled in a single battle 
with but a little more humane sensibility than they would 
read of the loss of so many pawns by a move on a chess- 
board. With what deep sympathy the American nation, 
even to the very slaves, heard of the sufierings in Ireland 
by the potato famine 1 What shiploads of com and pro- 
visions they sent over to relieve that suffering ! But how 
little of that benevolent sympathy and of that generous 
aid would they have given to the same amount of sufier- 
ing inflicted by war upon the people of a foreign country ! 
This, I repeat, is one of the very worst woi'ks of war. It 
is not only the demoralization, but almost the transfor- 
mation, of human nature. We can generally ascei-tam 
how many lives have been lost ia a war. The tax- 
gatherer lets us know how much money it costs. But 
no registry kept on earth can tell us how much is lost to 
the world by this insensibility to human sufieriag which 
a war produces in the whole family circle of nations. 


Y 
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No. V. 

THE INHERITANCE OF NATIONAL 
MISTAKES. 

Ip I di-aw my facts and ideas alout war and war-estab- 
lishments from the experience of the English people, it 
is because I know them better than any other people 
except my own. I also know that they ai’e very generous, 
and quite wdlling that the people of other countries 
should learn what to avoid as well as. what to imitate in 
their past history. I do not think there is any nation 
more ready to OAvn past mistakes and to deplore them, 
.^d I sometimes fear that there is no other nation so 
liable to fall into such mistakes, and to fall into them so 
honestly at the time of the temptation, And no other 
nation has to cany on its shoulders , such a heavy burden 
of mistakes, some of the load being over a hundred years 
old. And although they bear this load patiently and 
bravely, few of them Avill confess that a pound of it 
ought ever to have been put upon them. But nearly the 
whole bm-den is the inlieritance which has come do-wn to 
■^em from a past generation. It is a tenible national 
debt of mistakes made in the coui-se of about fifty years 
from 1774 to 1815. ’ 

The first great mistake in that period of time, which 
the whole English nation now admit and deplore, was 
that :which led to the long revolutionary war in America. 
After deducting all that was paid in precious English 
blood and treasure in the seven years of that long struggle. 
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tliat war bequeatlied to the present generation in England 
a debt of over £100,000,000, or more than £3 to 
eveiy man, woman, and cliild in the United Kingdom ; 
and I do not think that Great Britain ever waged a war 
which she deems such a mistake and misfortune as tlxis 
war Avith her American colonies. 

But the mistake in regard to the American revolution 
was very small, when estimated in money only, compared 
with the next one made by England, almost before the 
grass was green upon the gi*aves of tens of thousands of 
her soldiers who fell in that war. Tliis was the great and 
lamentable mistake which involved her first in a war with 
the French Kepublic, and next in the terrible conflict with 
the French Empire. And now, while thousands are still 
living who remember those wars and all that led to them, 
the majority of the English people will confess tr you 
that they were all a mistake. Indeed, there no prin- 
ciple more hateful to the whole na+’on than that on 
which England firpt-intorierea with the French in the 
formation and establishment of the government which 
they prefeiTed for themselves. This was the first mistake 
which led to all the wai-s with Fiance that followed. 
Had it not been for this interference, Napoleon 1. 'would 
perhaps have died a colonel, and there would never have 
been an Austerlitz, a Jena, or a "Waterloo, as a field of 
battle.' British statesmen of all political parties now 
admit that this interference with the French was all a 
mistake and ought to have been avoided. But who can 
estimate the cost of that mistake to the generation now 
living in England, and the generations to follow % At least 
£800,000,000 of the national debt of Great Britain is the 

y 2 
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condemn as 

::z-f2^ ““ 

Suck is tke keavy keritage of mistakes saddled by one 
generation upon anotker. Hoav .vatcliful ou^^kt a nation 

IkU 

uskin^, load to innocent, unborn millions ! 


No. VI. 

^ I^^G^EEAT FAMILIES OP THE PATHERLAISTD. 

Israel once saiy a stait- 
ie described in the exclamation, 
u 0 ^ I am^ not a propket nor tke son of a 

pvopliet. sometimes, like otker men ivko ivalk witk 

their eyes ^^^^^^rtkings tkat suddenly spread out £ 

great _°^+he /' I ^ave just been to Paris, 

/fifrandest visim-j T i . ! 


O' 

VL- 


T sa^vtber J^st been to Paris, 

.nd there vision I ever bekeld. And 

1 loo^d^ ^'^itk great wonder, 

I exclai like tke propket of old, 0 xoheell 

Xt^vas suc^ ^^el as no Hebrew seer nor king nor 
peoxde “ Grrand "Ejsp^ 

sition of tb /and Industries of all Hations.” 

'^et^v6f f i*s kub- upper- 

rriost. -b®^ ds spokes, from tke kub to tke rim the 

different ^ of tke world displayed the best siieci- 
^ens ° frt and industry. Tke spectacle was 
•Ainost ring. Tke progressive tkougkt, skill, 
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genius, labour, and Avealtli of all the ages were tliere in 
■works which seemed to embody the highest perfection 
that the hiunan hand and mind could reach, Nature 
was there, too, Avith all the infinite productions of land, 
sea, and sky. The most costly jewelry she elaborates on 
and under the suifiace of the earth, the precious stones 
and pearls, the woods and wools, the metals and minerals, 
the fruits, seeds, plants, and flowers of all climes and 
countries, were there arranged side by side with the 
machinery — infinite, vast, and varied — which the nations 
had invented for working up all this raw material for 
man’s use and ornament. 

There were no spaces betAveen the spokes of this 
mighty wheel more gloriously filled than those allotted '' 
to. the great German fatherland, including Scandinavia 
and Holland ; for I love to group the whole Teutonic 
race in one grand family circle, as they are virtually of 
one blood and language, and occupy a coherent territory 
which the Baltic is too narrow to divide. I walked 
thi'ough this vast Teutonic section "with the liveliest 
admiration and delight. It was full of the mighty 
speech of that German mind which has so shaped and 
guided the thoughts of the irations. When I passed 
through the Prussian and Austrian sections, locked arm 
in arm as they were, I saw it clearly that there were 
natural and spontaneous fraternities that the sword, 
drawn in sudden anger, could only sever for a moment. 
As I gazed upon their splendid feats of mechanical 
genirrs and Titan-handed industry, I was touched Avith 
the sentiment of that fraternity. What well-minded 
Prussran, said I to myself, can walk through this Aus- 
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trian department and not feel proud that Austria, too, is 
one of the sisters of the great German family circle? 
Or what Austrian, even mth the unhappy memories 
of the recent past fresh ■within his breast, can walk from 
end to end and side to side of this Prussian section and 
not feel the glow and stir of a generous pride in his 
heai-t that Prussia stands so gloriously in this grand 
competition of the nations ? 

Painters of diffei’ent ages and countries have won 
great fame for painting family gi’oups, or groups of 
happy childi'en playing or sitting on flowery laAvns, green 
meadows, or golden fields of harvest. But the skilled 
artisans of the great fatherland, with their pencils of 
steel and brazen easels, have produced such a group of 
German States in Paias as all the aidiists of the world 
could never have painted on canvas. "Would that the 
magnificent picture coiild be photographed entire, and a 
copy lumg up in every house from the Mediterranean to 
the Baltic, and from the Baltic to the hTorth Sea, in which 
the Teutonic tongue is spoken ! Wlien were Bavaria or 
Wurtemberg, Hesse and Saxony, and the other sisters 
of the circle ever painted before' with such featm-es and 
expi’essions of countenance as in the great Exposition ? 
How little did we of America and other distant countries 
know what they were and what they could do until we 
saw both, in their art and handiwork, in this great palace 
of the world’s industries! One might well wonder if 
they knew themselves what they were and what they 
could do until their mechanical skill, genius, and labour 
grouped them together in such a tableau vivant in Paris. 

And while I looked -with wonder and delight at the 
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gi'eat German group of States, presented in such a 
tableau vivant, this thought came to mj mind, — 
can any animosities or jealousies ever arise again to mar 
the harmony and happiness of such a family circle? 
Surely this ginnd reunion at Paris must make them feel’ 
as they never felt before, what bonds of brotherhood 
connect and ent^vine them. Permanent and universal 
Peace extends itself outward by concentric circles, — 
from to^vn to province, from province to state, and fix)m 
state to the great commonwealth of nations. When all 
the Geiman States shall be imited in one harmonious 
family circle, Peace will have made the conquest of one- 
thu’d' of Europe, and the rest must all the sooner yield 
to its benign sceptiu Should the Paris Exposition thus 
tend to promote not only Geiman, but Teutonic, unity, 
it ^vill be worth to the cause of Peace throughout the 
world all that it has cost. 


No. VIL 

THOUGHTS AT THE PAEIS EXHIBITION. 

While wandering Avith wonder and admiration through 
the mazes of machinery in the Great Exhibition, I saAV 
some engines that I felt at first ought never to have been 
admitted into that glorious company of agricultmral and 
mechanical implements. Among the reaping, moAving, 
seAving, printing, planing, and pumping madiines, among 
the lathes, looms, anvils, hammers, and the best tools ever 
invented to lighten and economise honest human labour 
there were monstrous cannons Avith aAvful throats, mortars, 
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bombsliells, gims, and bayonets, made for tbe swiftest 
destruction of human life. I stood and looked into the 
huge mouths of those black cannon, and the great globes, 
of solid ii’on, that lay beneath their lips to show what 
death and desolation they could pour across the space of 
miles into beleaguered towns, I thought of what was 
said in tfie book of Job, that when the sons of God came 
together, Satan came also with them. And these cannons 
and rifles, bayonets and swords, said I to myself, are the 
reaping machines of the Governments of Christendom ! 
These are the implements they contribute to tliis Great 
Exposition of honest, patient art and industry ! With 
these they plough the green lands of the peoples ! With 
these seed-drills they sow the fiuTOAvs made by those 
red-hot ploughshares! With "‘these they reap their 
harvests and garner in their sheaves! Oh, if these 
machines were set at work for five minutes upon this 
gi-eat living army of the -world’s working men and utili- 
tarian manufacturei-s, and xipon all these glittering 
forests of their handhvork, xvhat a scene xvould they 
produce ! xvhat a contrast between their work and the 
work of all this laboxxr-doing and laboxxr-saraig machinery 
of peaceful industry ! While thinking of this contrast, 
I found myself in the gi-eat picture circle, hung xvith the 
master-pieces of the xvorld’s living painters. And there 
I saw some of the harvests that war has reaped xvith its 
reaping machines. There I saw, painted to the life, the 
battle scenes before Sebastopol — at the storming of the 
Eedan, of the Malakoff, and on the field of Inkermanm 
They made me shudder with horror. Still, I thought it 
"was well that these tei’rible pictures of death and destruc- 
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tion. should he hung up before the eyes of thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of different nations. It was well 
that these harvests of the battle-field should be painted 
to the life, and hung up before the reaping machines of 
■nar to show their manner of work, to show what land 
of sheaves tliey reap, and what kind of grain they thresh 
out for mankind. It was weU that the thinking, intelli- 
gent multitudes of different lands thronging the great 
Palace of Art and Industry could have placed before 
them all this enginery of war, and such horiidly vivid 
representations of what it could produce. So I did not 
rem-et that this Satan was allowed to come ^^dth the sons 
of God into this magnificent assemblage for once, that 
they might see his fiendish features all the more dis- 
tinctly for the contrast. Surely thousands must have 
been stmck vith the thought that war destroys myriads 
of strong active men, who might make the best artisans 
and labourers of the nations ; that its murderous ma- 
chinery destroys what the looms, anvils, and ploughs of a 
great kingdom can earn. If this is one of the lessons 
which the peoples of different land and tongue shall learn 
at the Great Exhibition in Paris, they wi\l be well repaid 
for meeting together in that gi'and Palace and Parlia- 
ment of Industry. 
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Ko. YIII. 

A PEIENDLY ADDRESS OE CITIZENS OF 
BIRMINGHAM 

To THE PeOPUS op FrANCE and GER^rAiTST, 

Adopted at a public meeting held in the Prio^^^y RoomSy on 
Tuesday y September Srdy 1867. 

Brethren’, — ^We beg you to receive kindly a few words 
of fraternal greeting which we citizens of Birmingham, 
in public meeting assembled, desire to address to you. 

We wish to tender to you an expression of the deep 
sentiment of gladness and delight with which we and 
thousands of our fellow-countrymen have read the 
friendly commimications which commimities in France and 
Germany have recently addressed to each other depre- 
cating every act and utterance of ill-will, and every dis-» 
position and effort calculated to put in peril the peace 
existing between the two countries. In this friendly 
correspondence we recognise, with hope and joy, a new 
power and a new era in the commonwealth of nations. 
We see in it the great, intelligent, industrious peoples 
of Christendom brought face to face and hand to hand, 
in the full force of their enlightened reason and common 
humanity, to pledge each other that they will not suffer 
themselves to be led like sheep dumb to the slaughter 
without opening their mouth against the bloody and use- 
less sacrifice, to insist that the sacred rights and interests 
of nations shall not be decided by the blind hazard and 
arbitrament of war, to constrain their Govemmenta to 
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submit eveiy dangeroiis question of controversy that may 
arise between them to the passionless tribunal of reason, 
equity, and humanity, rather than to that fiexy and 
windy tempest of fuiy and destruction which war 
summons forth vnili its consuming breath. 

Brethren of France and Germany, — W e trust that you 
also 'svill see in the fraternal conummications which you 
addressed to each other on a recent question of much 
peril a moml force which you may and will employ at 
the shortest notice whenever a question shall aiise to 
endanger the peace between the two nations. We 
express this hope not without some experience in the 
use and influence of such correspondence. On more than 
one occasion, different to^vns and communities in Great 
Britain have put themselves in direct communication 
with the citizens of another country on questions which 
threatened to lead to a desolating war. In 1846, when 
a case of this natme arose beWeen England and tlie 
XJnited States in connection "with the Oregon question, a 
number of large and influential towns in the United 
Kingdom addressed similar towns in America in com- 
munications breathing the same spirit that inspired the 
addresses which you interchanged on the Luxemburg 
question. Again, on the accession of the Emperor of 
the French to the Imperial thi'one, a sentiment was 
aroused in Great Britain which, under the influence of 
certain journals and public men, assumed such force, 
r " and expressed itseK in such fonns, as to alarm thousands 
of thoughtful men lest it should break, the bonds of 
peace between the two nations. To counteract this 
sentiment, and to convince the French people that it w^ 
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not tlie feeling of the great masses of the nation, the 
large to^vns of the kingdom resorted to this very system 
of friendly international addresses. liondon, Diihlin, 
Glasgow, and Edinbiu’gh sent each an address te Paris ; 
Liverpool to Lyons, Manchester to Marseilles, Birmmg* 
ham to Bordeaux, Leeds to Lille, Sheffield to Strashurg. 
Pifty of the large tomis in Great Britain addressed the 
same number of to\vns iir Prance, deprecating the expres- 
sion of any sentiment of distrust or illwill toAvards the 
Prench people, and earnestly inviting their fraternal 
co-operation in strengthening and multiplying the bonds 
of peace and mutual interest between the tAvo coixntries. 
So far from drifting into a Avar Avith each other, Prance 
and England soon became more closely xmited-than they 
had ever been before. 

Brethren of Germany and Prance, — ^I-et us pledge 
•each other that Avar shall not rob us of one of the glo- 
rious Auctories Avhich peace has Avon for us in tliis great 
year of progress. This year the peoples of Cloristendom 
haA^e met in a grand Parliament of their ai'ts and indus- 
tries in Paris. "We have shoAvn to each other and to the 
Avorld at large Avhat Ave have been thinldng and doing 
for the Avell-being of mankind. "VVe have exhibited such 
combinations and results of science, art, and mechanical 
skill as have filled even their contributors Avith Avonder. 
■What fraternities of capital, genius, and labom- every 
department, section, and stall has represented ! Hoav 
the coarsest toil of the nuner’s pick and the forger’s 
hammer' has been blended with the finest touches that 
the Truman hand ever gave to the Avorking of the pre- 
cious metals ! Wlrat an exposition of the seeds, gr’ams. 
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roots, and fruits, and all the agricultural implements uritli 
wHch the patient and laborious millions of all latitudes 
plough, sow, and reap their lands for food for man and 
beast! With this magnidcent spectacle before our eyes, 
let us enter into a solemn bond and covenant uith each 
other that war shall never more be allowed to cut the 
sinews of these splendid industries, to dispei-se ^e 
peaceM armies of these honest artisans of the field, 
forest, mine, and factory, or to array them against each 
other -with the barbarous instruments of the battle-field. 
Let us raise aloft, over all the populous continents of 
the world, this white banner Avith a new deAuce, — “ The 
.L'atherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Men 1 ” Let 
us rally the taxed and toiling peoples imder this flag ; 
imder its glorious and victorious folds let us organize one 
grand and decisive crusade to expel Avar, and all its 
spirit, and all its horrid machinery, from the face of the 
earth. 

(Wntten hy E. Burritt.) 





BiuinKGiiAM:, England, 

May 13/7i, 18G5. 

My dear Siu, 

I beg you to accept luy best tbauks foi* yoiu. 
very interesting and "welcome letter, wliiclx not only 
conveyed to me tbe expression of your own kind feeling, 
but also the pleasant remembrance of the Agi-icultui-al 
Club to their fii-st Secretaiy, who holds that connection 
■with them in sunny memory. Indeed, I am truly rejoiced 
to learn, not only from yoiu- letter*, but from our village 
paper, that the Association lives whilst so many once 
organized in Connecticut have died out of existence. I 
have read the reports of your social and business meet- 
ings -with as much satisfaction and enjoyment even as I 
would feel at the prosperity and happiness of a little 
Benjamin in a family of a dozen children. I am sure 
you ^vill all pardon me in speaking of the Club in these 
parental terms. I do not pretend to be more than one 
of its godfathei-s. You know tliat in the last t^venty 
years I have stood in this sponsorial rehation to a good 
many schemes and enterprises which I thought might 
work to a common good. I thmk they will count up to 
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the full UTimber of Jacob’s children, and I can truly say, 
that our New Britain Agricultural Club has been the 
Benjamin of them all. This assuinnce Avill convince you, 
if any new one be necessary, how glad I was to hear that 
the Society had lived and moved on through all the 
thrilling and absorbing events that have broken like an 
avalanche upon our beloved country in the last fom* 
years. I do, indeed, rejoice that while for this period 
the promise and prediction of the holy seer have been 
reversed, and the ploughshare has been beaten into 
swords, and while New Britain has canied as many of 
them into the great struggle as any other town of its 
size in the Union, the young farmers of our Club have 
not valued less the peaceful and happy husbandry of our 
' lulls and , valleys, where the dews ai-c white- instead of 
red. I. am sure, now the great conflict is ended, they 
- will enter upon this husbandry witli new zeal and enjoy- 
ment ;• that many of our young men who have ^yielded 
the sword in the bloody battles of the war 'svill again 
put their [hands to the plough Avith a satisfaction they 
never before experienced. 

I do not ^vish to suggest an invidious thought by^the 
preference, but I cannot help expressing the wish that 
the sons and descendants of the first fathers of New 
Britain should especially give themselves to the cultiva- 
' tion of those fields which their ancestors ploughed, sowed, 
and reaped from generation to generation, and which 
. still bear their family names. In those early years,, the 
;Soil -they cultivated was hard and sterile. It -.was an 
almost heroic struggle of faith and patience with them 
to feed, clothe, and educate their large families from the 
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stinted production of our stony lulls and cold and peaty 
lowlands. They neither possessed nor could obtain 
capital to invest in improvements, which should not 
pay back the outlay in the fii*st or second subsequent 
crop. 

When WG think of what a population they reared upon 
the productions of their small farms, wo ought to be 
thanlcful to them that they were able to hand over to us 
their uplands and lowland fields in as good condition as 
they did. With all our advantages, if we do not bring 
them up to a high culture, we shall fall short of the 
merits of our fathei’S. We have a great many noble hills 
ill New .Uritain, from the highest one in Stanley 
Quarter to tlie one that stands on the line between us and 
Kensington. Compared witli what they should be and 
with what we may make them, they stand like a row of 
I'iXgged heathens before us, with their bald Indian pates 
stuck with feathery weeds, neither useful nor ornamental. 
I bclievo the aspects of these stony lulls are improving 
under the influence of our Club. But a great work 
remains to us — to take them in hand, and make them 
the glory of the town \ to scrub and shave their faces, 
to give them a new suit of verdure from head to foot, 
so Ihat our village people shall look up to them, as well 
as from thorn, for the beautiful scenery of cultivated fields 
and varied and luxuriant vegetation. It is one of my 
latest-born ambitions to do a little in this great work of 
transformation, to make my little hill farm, the most 
stony and sterile in New Britain, put on a new dress, 
and set a good example to its neighboiu*s, or follow theirs 
if it is better. 
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I have read the reports of your meetings, and noticed 
with lively interest the subjects you have discussed. You 
really seem to have inaugurated a new" branch of agii- 
c*ultiu*e, the gro'wih of Sorghum. I always felt that the 
introduction of this crop would be of great importance to 
our Northern communities. At fiist thought it seems 
like acclimatising a tropical exotic, or transferring to our 
climate and soil a production for* "which we have hitherto 
been dependent upon Southern latitudes and countries. 
I know of no crop that could be added to our New 
England list which would be more valuable to our people. 
It is better to us than cotton, if any species of it could be 
grown on our soil. Eor Sorghum gives us an ai*ticle that 
evei7 family requii*es almost at every meal. Then it can 
be raised so easily, is so hardy in its gr*owth, and grows 
in such common soil, and can be so quickly and cheaply 
conver'ted into syinip and sugar, that it meets a want 
and adds to our resources a value which no otlrer single 
production could supply. Really, with Sorghum sugar 
and chicory coffee, and all the other articles of conrfoi’t 
and luxury a New England farmer can grow on his own 
land, he may set up one of the most tndependeirt tables 
in the world, I think our friend and ireighbour Wells 
proved this in the banquet he set before the Club at your 
social meeting at bis bouse. It would be interesting and 
instructive to publish the inventory of that family feast, 
just to show our community what nature will do for us, 
if we will only do the right thing for her. Erom your 
pleasant description I doubt if ever a festive board were 
opened in New England before, which seiwed up so many 
different articles grown on one farm. All honour to our 
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ITe'vv Britain, farmers for this illustration of the latent 
capacities of our hardy soil. If that man may be con- 
sidered a benefactor of hLs race who makes two spires of 
grass gi’ow where only one did before, then he does a 
better work still for the community who introduces an 
entirely new crop, who makes sometliing gi'ow for man 
that never grew before on his O'wn or his neighboui’s’ 
land. 

The reports of your doings and social enjoyments as a 
Club make me long e.arnestly to bo with you again, to 
share them with you. Indeed, I fully intended to have 
returned to America next summer, and to take my place 
again among the farmei-s of my native town, with a new 
relish for the occupation acquired dm’ing my sojourn in 
England. But, all unexpectedly on my part, the Consu- 
lar Agency at Birmingham was conferred on me by our 
Government, which I thought might mean an expression of 
respect and confidence on then* part, which I could not 
bring myself to decline, although its acceptance in- 
volved an uptiu’ning of my whole programme of remain- 
ing life. I have just entered upon the duties of this 
new office, the first I ever held under any Government, 
national, municipal, or local, and I hope I may be 
able to perfoim them satisfactoiily to all parties. This 
new and unlooked-for appointment must, of coiu'se, 
delay my return to America. But it will not in any 
way abate or change my interest in the New Britain 
Agricultural Club ; it will rather increase it, and 
perhaps make it more practical than if I were present 
with you, and again following the plough on the hill that 
I have so often furrowed in spring, summer, and autumn. 
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I earnestly ^visli I could do something from this stand- 
point to stimulate and even to assist the Club to new 
enthusiasm, as well as ejffort. And I -would propose this 
as a substitute for -what I should be glad to do if I 
were present Avith you : — If you can find a suitable room 
in the village for your business meetings, which shall 
make a good and comfortable official home for the Club, 
I Avill pay the rent of it Avhile I remain here, if it does 
not exceed fifty dollars a yeai-. Such a room as head- 
quarters would give oiu' Club a local habitation as well 
as a name, Avhich Avould be a jjermanent anchorage for it, 
and greatly tend to strengthen its organization. Besides, 
there are other pi'actical benefits that Avould be realized 
from it. We could gather together a good library of 
agricultural books and publications for circiilation among 
the members. To supply themselves with a stock of such 
reading would be an additional motive to induce them to 
attend the regular meetings, on which evenings the books 
might be draAvn as in the case of our old parish library, 
Avhich some of your elder members will remember. In 
addition to books and periodicals, collections or specimens 
of seeds, implements, fertilizers, diagrams, &c., might be 
added very easily and naturally, constituting a kind of 
agricultural museum Avhich would have a utilitarian 
value as well as a pleasant interest to the Club. Then, 
if such a permanent home for the Club could be estab- 
lished, I might be able to do a good deal toAvai'ds making 
it a centre of useful influence while I remain in England. 
I should like right well to send over to you seeds of all 
kinds grown in this country, and such as might be pro- 
cured from the Continent, not only seed Avheat, oats, 
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Larley, Leans, vetclies, and othov grains, grasses, and 
pulse, hut seed potatoes, -wliicli might make a profitable 
change for those we cultivate, and which, perhaps, gene- 
rate the genus of disease from their continuous cultiva- 
tion on the same soil. I could also send you dnuvings 
of all the agricultm-al implements used in England, the 
plans of barns, stables, piggeries, and houses of all kinds, 
hurdles, fences, hedges, ikc. ; also engravings of cattle, 
sheep, and swine, of all breeds, represented in the highest 
stage of perfection. Thus we might make our library 
and museum a centre of great interest and usefulness, 
not only to the farmei-s of Isfew Britain, but to neigh- 
bouring towns, and gradually to the whole Shite and 
country. I hope you will take this projjosition into 
early and earnest considonition. Should j'^ou adopt it, I 
should be glad to perform my part of the undertaking 
jiromptly and fully. 

I feql that I have not performed exactly what 1 pro- 
mised and what you expected when I left for England. 
I did intend to Mu-ite to the Club a series of letter’s on 
what I might see and learn in reference to agricultmirl 
matter’s hr this country. With this thought rrppermost hr 
my mind, I set out hr the fir’st sirmnrer after my ar'rival 
here on a “Walk from London to John o’Groats.” In 
the course of about three months I accomplished this 
long pedestrian journey of firll seven hundred miles. 
Eollowing the lirre I took, I passed through the best 
agricultural counties hr England imd Scotland, and visited 
and described hr my irotes some of the largest and most 
srrccessful agricultrrral establishments hr the kingdom. 
A.niong these were the farms of ^^Iderman jVIechi and of 
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the late Jonas Webb, so '\vell known in America for the 
breeding of Southdown sheep and Short-horn cattle. 
I saw and heard so much on this tour, that I found 
it would take foui' yearn to publish my notes in the 
New Biitain paper at the rate of two columns a week. 
So I concluded it would be the quickest and easiest way 
to put them into a volume, and send them to you in 
the form of a book. This was brought out by a London 
house in May of last year. The fii*st edition was vezy 
elegant and rather expensive for its size, fine paper, 
binding, and illustrations j for it contained five photo- 
graphic poHraits, a number which had never, I believe, 
appeared before in one volume. This made the retail 
price twelve English shillmgs, or about three dollars of 
our money at its usual value. One hundred copies were 
sent to a house in New Yoi’k for sale, as they desired 
to bring out a cheap American edition. Under the exist- 
ing cu'cumstances of the country, the heavy duties 
charged upon them and the heavier tax of exchange 
brought up the selling pxice of the books in America to 
six dollars or more. This entirely prohibited their sale, 
and I believe they were nearly all sent back to London. 
I succeeded in getting about half a dozen copies sent to 
friends and relatives in New Britain, one being deposited 
in the library of the New Britain Institute. As many 
of our members of the Club are also members of the Insti- 
tute, I hoped that some of them would see and read the 
volume, which I had virtually 'svritten for the association, 
of which I had acted so long as its first secretary, 
trusting that an American edition would be published 
at a price whicli would enable me to present many of 
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our fellow-workei’s witli a copy. Had tlie agiicultui’a! , 
library proposed been tben established, I could have got 
the book more largely into their hands. 

Soon after my TValk from London to John o Groats 
left the press, I set out" on another pedestrian tour on 
the 1st June last year, and niade a “ Walk from London 
to Land’s End and Back.” This is the title of another 
volume the same size as the first, and a companion to it. 
In the course of a month or six .weeks it will leave the 
press, and then I shall endeavour to forward a fev^ copies 
of both books to the Club. They will comiirise nearly 
a thousand pages octavo, and I hope they present facts 
and observations which the members "will read with some 
interest and profit. It would enhance my enjoyment in 
forwarding them if they should foim the first contri- 
bution from abroad to the agricultrunl library which I 
trust yoit will be able to establish. 

This is irrdeed the longest letter already that I ever- 
sent to New Britain. But I cannot conclude without 
saying something about our beloved country. Tr-uly, I 
can mingle my joy of Irear-t with yours that the flames 
of tlris fiery furnace have at last biu-nt themselves out, 
and, if I may say it with the reverence I feel, that One 
like unto the Son of hfan may be seen standing over 
the life of the nation, which has breathed with a great 
and unwavering pulse of vitality rmder His protection 
through all this long and terrible ordeal. I rejoice -with, 
a joy° no words I can find may fully express at the 
termination of a conflict which, in common mth thou- 
sands, I had felt for years must come upon the nation 
unless averted by an act of national duty and jirstic 
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’tiat should put au end to slaveiy, the cause of this and 
nearly all our national woes. I felt with othei*s of 
clearer vision and greater experience that the God of 
justice and of the oppressed was suffering us to vnn 
ourselves as a nation at bay between two alternatives, 
either to dro^vn slaveiy in teai^s or di'O'^vn it in blood, I 
hoped and prayed that He would give the nation gince 
and a softened heart to wash out and extinguish the 
great iniquity with team's of repentance, by putting it 
upon the consciences and shoulders of the entire nation 
as a common guilt, and by expiatiug and removing it 
at the cost of the National Treasury. With this hope 
and this prayer I laboured in season and out of season, 
as you well Icnow, in the advocacy of co7?i2)e?isated ema 7 ici- 
paiion. But Providence decided that it was too late, 
that the nation’s sin was riper for blood than for tears ; 
and what rivers of blood have reddened the land within 
the last few years ! The two rivulets that have made 
each smoking river have equalled each other in depth 
nnd cuiTent. The cost in blood has been spread pretty 
evenly over all sections of. the nation. In the red over- 
flow of this great judgment the North and South have 
not been divided. They sinned together, and they have 
suffered together, and may the God of our Israel grant 
that they may arise together to a new life out of the 
sackcloth and ashes of this compulsory and costly 
repentance, putting away and purifying from their gar- 
ments even the smell of slavery slain in the conflict. 
We ought to have a national thanksgiving, that sbo'ild 
•cover the entire continent, and last a* month, that we 
have at last got beyond, on the sunny side of the event 
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Vhicli millions liave looked forward to in gloomy fore- 
boding for nearly half a century. “ The irresistible con- 
flict ” has come and gone, Tt is behind ns. We can 
noAv face a new future, and see God’s face in it -with 
hope and comfort. There is one event just gone to the 
record of these great years, so sublime in its working 
upon the mind of the world, that it seems to be taken 
up into the rank of those Divine Providencies and 
Eevelations that have come at intervening spaces, a 
thousand years broad, to mark the history of God’s 
dealings Avith mankind. Certainly not for a thousand 
years has the death of one man produced such an im- 
pression upon the whole of Christendom as the sudden 
and most atrocious taking off of Abraham Lincoln. 14o 
American life ever had such a burden put upon it ; none 
that has breathed on our continent ever performed a 
greater work. But he was stronger in his death than 
in his life. Living, he saw the wide and ensanguined 
rift in the American TJnion close for ever its devouring 
jaws to open no more ; dying, he closed the -wider chasm 
between the two hemispheres. I say it reverently, by 
his death he made of twain one, abolishing the enmity 
between the Old Woi'ld and New, between England and 
America. The fires of indignation that burst forth from 
the heart of the English nation at his martyi-dom, and 
the surging flood of sympathy with our country at the 
bereavement which it unlocked, seemed in one day and 
night to burn up and drown every unfriendly sentiment 
toward our nation that ever found expression in Great 
Britain. 

I should be much obliged and greatly pleased if you 
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would communicate tliis letter to the New Britniu Agri- 
cultimal Clul) in any way tliat may appear to you best 
calculated to rcacli the laigest number of its members. 

Ever and truly youi’s, 

ELIHU BUIIRITT. 


WlLLIAil WniTTLESETj Esq., 
President of the New Pritain 
Agricultural Club. 


THE END. 


X 


H, S. Biclrorby, Printer, 4 jl, T/albrook, Mansion Honso. B. 0. 
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This is a handsome volume describing the characteristics of the 

Black Country,” or that remarkable district for mineral and mechanical 
production of which Birmingham is the representative and centre. The 
“Green Borderland” embraces Stratford-on-Avon, Warwick, Kenil- 
'^‘^^orth, Coventry, Lichfield, the Lickey and Clent Hills, the Wrekin, 
J Tong, and Boscobel, and other scenes and centres of liistorical interest 
] and association, 

" His delight in the beauties of English scenery, the mild and tender radiance 
of English skies and suns, which he thinks superior to American, and the storied 
buildinc»‘8 of old English towns, kindles in the reader a pleasure almost equal to 
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I have read the reports of your meetings, and noticed 
Avith lively interest the subjects you have discussed. You 
really seem to have inaugurated a new branch of agri- 
culture, the growth of Sorghum. I always felt that the 
introduction of this crop would be of great importance to 
our STorthem communities. At first thought it seems 
like acclimatising a tropical exotic, or transferring to oui' 
climate and soil a production for which we have hitherto 
been dependent upon Southern latitudes and countries. 
I know of no crop that could be added to our ITew 
England list which would be more valuable to oiu* people. 
It is bettei' to us than cotton, if any species of it could be 
grown on our soil. Eor Sorghum gives us an article that 
every family requires almost at every meal. Then it can 
be raised so easily, is so hardy in its gi'owth, and grows 
in such common soil, and can be so quickly and cheaply 
converted into syrup and sugar, that it meets a want 
and adds to our resources a value which no other single 
production could supply. Eeally, mth Sorghum sugar 
iuid chicory coffee, and all the other aidiicles of comfoiii 
and luxury a JTew England farmer can grow on his ovnx 
land, he may set up one of the most independent tables 
in the world. I think our friend and neighbour Wells 
proved this in the banquet he set before the Club at your 
social meeting at his house. It would be interesting and 
instructive to publish the inventoiy of that family feast, 
just to show our community what nature will do for us, 
if we will only do the right thing Tor her. From your 
pleasant description I doubt if ever a festive board were 
opened in ITew England before, which, served up so many 
different articles grown on one farm. All honour to our 

Z 
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ITe'w Britain faxniers for this illustration of the latent 
capacities of our hardy soil. If that man may be con- 
sidered a benefactor of. his race "who makes two spires of 
grass gx’ow where only one did before, then he does a 
better work stdl for the community who introduces an 
entirely new crop, who makes something grow for man 
that never grew before on his own or his neighboiu’s’ 
land. 

The reports of your doings and social enjoyments as a 
Club make me long earnestly to be mth you again, to 
share them with you. Indeed, I fully intended to have 
returned to America next summer, and to take my place 
again among the farmers of my native town, Avith a neAV 
relish for the occupation acquired during my sojourn in 
England. But, all unexpectedly on my part, the Consu- 
lar Agency at Bii’mingham was conferred on me by our 
Government, which I thought might mean an expression of 
respect and confidence on theii* part, which I could not 
bring myself to decline, although its acceptance in- 
volved an upturning of my whole programme of remain- 
ing life. I have just entered upon the duties of this 
new office, the first I ever held under any Government, 
national, municipal, or local, and I hope I may be 
able to perfoim. them satisfactorily to all parties. This 
neAv and tmlooked-for appointment must, of course, 
delay my return to Ameiica. But it will not in any 
way abate or change my interest in the HeAV Britaip. 
Agricultural Club; it Avill rather increase it, and 
perhaps make it more practical than if I were present 
with you, and again following the plough on the hill that 
I have so often furrowed in spiing, .summer, and autumn. 
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I earnestly •^visli I could do sometliing from this stand- 
point to stimulate and even to assist the Club to new 
enthusiasm, as well as effort. And I would propose this 
as a substitute for what I should be glad to do if I 
were present 'svith you : — If you can find a suitable room 
in the village for your business meetings, which shall 
make a good and comfortable official home for the Club, 
I will pay the a-ent of it while I remain here, if it does 
no't exceed fifty dojlai-s a year. Such a room as head- 
quai^ters would give our Club a local habitation as well 
as a name, which would be a pennanent anchorage for it, 
and greatly tend to strengthen its organization. Besides, 
there are other practical benefits that would be realized 
from it. We could gather together a good libraiy of 
agricultural books and publications for cii'culation among 
the members. To supply themselves with a stock of such 
reading would be an additional motive to induce them to 
attend the regular meetings, on which evenings the books 
might be diu'svn as in the case of our old parish library, 
which some of your elder membei's will remember. In 
addition to books and periodicals, collections or specimens 
of seeds, implements, fertilizers, diagrams, &c., might be 
added very easily and natuiully, constituting a kind of 
agricultural museum which would have a utilitarian 
value as well as a pleasant interest to the Club. Then, 
if such a permanent home for the Club could be estab- 
lished, I mirfit be able to do a good deal towards making 

^ o o 

it a centre of useful influence while I remain in England. 
I should like right well to send over to you seeds of all 
kinds groN\Ti in this country, and such as might he pro- 
cured from the Continent, not only seed wheat, oats, 

Z 2 
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barley, beans, vetches, and other grains, grasses, and 
pulse, but seed potatoes, which might make a profitable 
change for those we cultivate, and which, perhaps, gene- 
rate the germs of disease from their continuous cultiva- 
tion on the same soil. I could also send you drawings 
of all the agricultural implements used in England, the 
plans of barns, stables, piggeries, and houses of all kinds, 
hurdles, fences, hedges, <i:c. ; also engravings of cattle, 
sheep, and SAvine, of all breeds, represented in. the highest 
stage of perfection. Thus we might make our library 
and museum a centre of great interest and usefulness, 
not only to the farmera of ITew Britain, but to neigh- 
bouifing towns, and gradually to the whole Shite and 
country. I hope you Avill take this proposition into 
early and earnest consideration. Shoidd you adopt it, I 
should be glad to peifonn my pai-t of the. undertaking 
promptly and fidly. 

' I feel that I have not performed exactly what 1 pro- 
mised and what you expected Avhen I left for England. 
I did intend to Avrite to the Club a series of letters on 
Avhat I might see and learn in reference to agricultural 
mattera in this country. With this thought upperm st in 
my mind, I set out in the first summer aftei my arriv al 
here on a “ Walk from London to John o’Ginats.” In 
the course of about .tluree months I accomplished tins 
long pedestrian journey of full seven hundred miles. 
EolloAving the line I took, I passed through the best 
agricultural counties in England and Scotland, and Adsited 
and described in my notes some of the largest and most 
successful agricultural establishments in the kingdom. 
Among these Avere the farms of Alderman Meclii and of 
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the late Jonas Webb, so well known in America for the 
breeding of Southdown sheep and Shoii>-horn cattle. 
I saw and heard so much on this tour, that I found 
it would take four yeai’S to publish my notes in the 
New Biitain paper at the rate of two columns a week. 
So I concluded it would be the quickest and easiest way 
to put them into a volume, and send them to you in 
the form of a book. This was brought out by a London 
house in May of last year. The first edition was very 
elegant and rather expensive for its size} fine paper, 
binding, and illustrations} for it contained five photo- 
graphic portraits, a number which had nevei', I believe, 
appeared before in one volume. This made the retail 
price twelve English shillings, or about tlnee dollars of 
our money at its usual value. One hundred copies were 
sent to a house in New York for sale) as they desired 
to bring out a cheap American edition. Under the exist- 
ing cii’cumstances of the coimtry, the heavy duties 
charged upon them and the heavier tax of exchange 
brought up the selling price of the books in America to 
six dollai'S or more. This entirely prohibited them sale, 
and I believe they were nearly all sent back to London. 
1 succeeded in getting about half a dozen copies sent to 
friends and relatives in New Britain, one being deposited 
in the library of the New Britain Institute. As many 
of our members of the Club are also members of the Insti- 
tute, I hoped that some of them would see and read the 
volume, which I had viii;ually written for the association, 
of which I had acted so long as its first secretary, 
tinisting that an American edition would be published 
at a price which would enable me to present many of 
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dur fellow-workei’S "witli a copy. Had tlie agricultiu’al 
library proposed been tben established, I could have got 
the book moi’e largely into their hands. 

Soon after my “Walk from London to John o’Groats” 
left the press, I set out on another ■ pedestrian tour on 
the 1st June last year, and made a “Walk from London 
to Land’s End and Back.” This is the title of another 
volume the same size as the first, and a companion to it. 
In the course of a month or six weeks it will leave the 
press, and then I shall endeavour to forward a few copies 
of both books to the Club. They will comprise nearly 
a thousand pages octavo, and I hope they present facts 
and obseivations which the members -will read with some 
interest and profit. It v/ould enhance my enjoyment in 
foi'warding them if they should' foim the firat contri- 
bution from abroad to the agricultural library which I 
trust you -will be able to establish. 

This is indeed the longest letter already that I ever 
sent to Hew Britain. But I cannot conclude Avithout 
saying something about om* beloved country. Truly, I 
can mingle my joy of heart Avith yours that the flames ■ 
of this fiery furnace have at last burnt themselves out, 
and, if I may say it Avith the reverence I feel, that One 
like unto the Son of Man may be seen standing over 
the life of the nation, Avhich has breathed Avith a great 
and unAvavering pulse of vitality under His protection 
through all this long and teriible ordeal. I rejoice Avith 
a joy no Avords I can find may fully express at the 
termination of a conflict Avhich, in common Avith thou- 
sands, I had felt for years must come upon the nation 
unless averted by an act of national duty and justic 
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that should put an end to slaveiy, the cause of this and 
nearly all our national woes, I felt with others of 
clearer vision and gx’eater experience that the God of 
justice and of the oppressed was suffeiing us to run 
ourselves as a nation at bay between two altematives, 
either to di'o^vn slavery in tears or dro^vn it in hhod. I 
hoped and prayed that He would give the nation gi*ace 
and a softened heart to wash out and extinguish the 
great iniquity -with tears of repentance, by putting it 
upon the consciences and shoulders of the entii'e nation 
as a common guilt, and by expiating and removing it 
at the cost of the National Gheasury, With this hope 
and this prayer I laboured in season and out of season, 
as you well know, in the advocacy of covvpemaied emanci- 
jiation. But Providence decided tliat it was too late, 
that the nation's sin was riper for blood than for tears j 
and what rivers of blood have reddened the land ^vitliin 
the last few years ! The two rivulets that have made 
each smoking river have equalled each other in depth 
and current. The cost in blood has been spread pretty 
evenly over all sections of the nation. In the red over- 
flow of this great judgment the North and South have 
not been divided. They sinned together, and they have 
suffered together, and may the God of our Israel grant 
that they may arise together to a new life out of the 
sackcloth and ashes of this compulsory and costly 
repentance, putting away and purifying from their gar- 
ments even the smell of slavery slain in the conflict. 
We ought to have a national thanksgiving, that sho'old 
cover the entire continent, and last a month, that we 
have at last got beyond, on the sunny side of the event 
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wliicli millions have looked foi-ward to in gloomy fore- 
boding for nearly half a century. “ The irresistible con- 
flict ” has come and gone. It is behind us. We can 
now face a new future, and see God’s face in it -with 
hope and comfort. There is one event just gone to the 
record of these great years, so sublime in its working 
upon the mind of the world, that it seems to -be taken 
up into the rank of those Divine Providencies and 
Pevelations that have come at intervening spaces, a 
thousand years broad, to mark the history of God’s 
dealings mth mankind. Certainly not for a thousand 
years has the death of one man produced such an im- 
pression upon the whole of Christendom as the sudden 
and most atrocious taking off of Abraham Lincoln. hTo 
American life ever had such a burden put upon it ; none 
that has breathed on our continent ever performed a 
m-eater work. But he was stronger in his death than 
in his life. Living, he saw the wide and ensanguined 
rift in the American Dnion close for ever its devouring 
jaws to open no more ; dying, he closed the wider chasm 
between the two hemispheres. I say it reverently, by 
his death he made of twain one, abolishing the enmity 
between the Old World and New, between England and 
America. The fires of indignation that burst forth from 
the heart of the English nation at his mai*tyrdom, and 
the surging flood of sympathy with our country at the 
bereavement wliich it unlocked, seemed in one day and 
night to burn up and drown every unfriendly sentiment 
toward our nation that ever found expression in Great 
Britain. 

I should be much obliged and greatly pleased if you 
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would conunuiiicate this lettex* to the New Britain Agri- 
cultural Olub in any way that may appear to you Lest 
calculated to reach the largest number of its members. 

j 

Ever and tridy yours, 

ELIHU BURBITT. 


WiLLnui Whittlesey, Esq., 
President of the New Britain 
Agricidtiiral Club, 


THE END. 


H. S. Rickerbj’, Printer, 4a, Walbrook, ilansion IIouso. E. 0. 
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Scott, and engraved by J. D. Cooper, after the Etchings by RetssscU 
Oblong 4to. cloth extra, LU. ,* morocco, 25s. 


Edgar A. Poe*s Poems. Illustrated by Eminent Artists; Small 

4to. cloth extra, price lOs. 6d. 

A Kew and Ee vised Edition of Mrs. Palllser’s Book of Lace, 
comprising a History of the Fabric from the Earliest Period, with up- 
- wards of 100 Illustrations and Coloured Designs, including some In- 
teresting Examples from the Leeds Exhibitiou. By Mrs. Bury Pnlliser 
1 vol. 8vo. cloth extra. {Nearly ready. 

I 

The Eoyal Cookery Book. By Jules Gouffe, Chef de Cuisine of 
the Paris Jockey Club. Translated and Adapted for English use. By 
Alphonse Gouffe, Head Pastrycook to Her INlajesty the Queen. Illus- 
trated with large Plates beautifully printed in Colours, and One Hun- 
dred and Sixty-One Woodcuts. Snper-royal Svo. cloth extra, 21. 25. 

Notice — KoiiselLold Cheaper Editwn . — The unanimous welcome ac- 
corded to “ The Royal Cookery Book” by all the leading reviews within 
the short time that has elapsed since its appearance, and the conviction 
that it is the cookery book for the induce the Publishers to issue 
for contemporaneous sale with this sumptuous presentation volume a 

^ Household Edition in one handsome large type book for domestic use. 
Price IO 5 . 6d., strongly half-hound. 
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The Bayard Series. 

CHOICE C03IPANI0NABLE PLEASURE BOOKS OP LITERATURE 
FOR CIRCULATION AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
COilPRISIilG 'I 

HISTORV,-DIOGRAPnA', TRAVEL, ESSAYS, NOVELETTES, ETC. 

Which, under careful editing, \vill be very choicely printed, with 
Vignette Title-page, Ni)tcs, and Lidexj the aim being to insure 
permanent value, as well as present attractiveness, and to render 
each volume an acquisition to the libraries of a new generation of 
readers.’ IGino. bound flexible in cloth extra, gilt edges, with 
silk head bands and registers, ^ 

Each Volume, complete in itself, price Half-a-crown. 
THE STORY OE THE CHEVALIER BAYARD. From 

the Freuch of the Loyal Servant, M, de Berville,^ and others. By E. 
^Valford. With Inti'oduction and Notes by the Editor. 

“ Praise of him must ^Yalk the earth 
For ever, and to noble deeds j?ive birth. 

This is the happy ■warrior; this is he 

That every man in arms would wish to be/' — ItVoTdsxcovth. 

SAINT LOUIS, laNG OE FRANCE. The curious and 

characteristie Life of this Monarch by De Joinville. Translated by 
James Hutton, 

. ‘‘ SL Louis and his companions^ as described Ir/ Joinville^ not only in 
their glistcninn armour, but in thdr every-day attire, are brought nearer 
to us, become intelligible to us, and teach us lessons of humanity xchich we 
am learn from men only, and not from saints and hcrots. Jilt a lies the 
real value of real history. It widens onr minds and our hearts; and gives 
us that true knowledge of the world and of human nature in all its phases 
which but few am gain in the short span of their own life, and in the nar- 
row sphere of their friends and enemies. We can hardly imagme a better 
look for boys to read or for men to p07id€r Times. 

THE ESSAYS OF ABRAHA^M- COWHEY. Comprising all 

hisWrose VYorlrs ; the Celebrated Character of Cromwell, Cutter of Cole- 
man Street, See. &c. With Life. Notes, and Illustrations, 

** Bi'aised in his day as a great Poet ; the head of the school of poets 
called metaphysical, he is noxu chiefly known by those prose essays, ait too 
short, and alt too few, ivhic/i, whether for thought or for expression, have 
rarely been excelled by any writer in any language ;* — Mary Russell 
ISIitford's Recollectioufi. 

ABDALLAH AHD THE EOUR-LEAVED SHAlimGCK. 

By KJouard Laboallaye, of the French Academy. ■ Translated by Mary 
L. Booth, . ^ 

' One of the noblest and purest French stones ever written. 
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The Bayard Series,^ 

TABLE-TALK AKD OPINIONS OP NAPOLEON THE 

PIU3T. 

A com piiation. from the bc^t sourcts of this yrcat tnan^s shrcxcdand 
often prophetKc tkijitQhts^ forming the bat inner life of the m ■'ii exiraordi-' 
nary man ofjnodcrn tunes. 

THE KING AND THE COiOIONS : Cavalier and Puritan 

Poeins. Selected nud *Vrranged by Henry Morley, Professor of Litera- 
ture, Loudon UniVL-rsity. 

’ It leas in ivorhitif; on this volume that Mr. Morley discovered the 
iVezu Poem attributed to Chiton. A facsimile of the Poem and Signature 
I. or P. M.^ icith parallel passages, and the ichole of the evidcnccy pro 
and con, w given in the prefatory matter. 

VATHEK. An Oriental Romance, By William Bockford. 

MecJford*s ' Vnthek ’ ts here presented as one of tfu^ beautifully got- 
up worhs inclmUd vi Mes'irs, Low and Co.*s * Bayard Scries,' every one 
ojivhich IS a gem, and the * Giltph Vathef: ’ is, perhaps, (he gem of the 
collection .*^ — Illustrated Tiroes. 

WORDS OP WELLINGTON. Maxims and Opinions, Sen- 
tences and Reflections, of the Great Dube, gathered from his Despatches, 
Letters and Speeches. Printed at the Chiswick Press, on tonetl paper, 
cloth extra, price 2s. Crf. 

*' One of the best boohs that could be put into the haiids of a youth to 
influence hvn for good .** — Notes and Queries. 

RASSELoiVS, PRINCE OF ABYSSINIA. By Dr. Johnson. 

, With Introduction by the Rev. William West, B.A. 

We are glad to tcclcomc a I'cprintofa little book which a great master 
of English prose once said, * will claim perfiagis the first place m English 
composition for a model of grave and majestic language.* It contains so 
many grave maxims, so many hints as to the conduct of life, and so much 
vigorous and suggestive thought, and shreicd insight into the follies and 
frailties, the greatness and weakness of hiimaii iiature, that it is just one 
of those books which, like * con's Essays,* we read again and ugawx with 
ever-increasing profit and pleasured — Examiner. 


“ * The Bayard Series* is a perfect marvel of cheapness and of exquisite 
taste m the binding and getting up. IPe hope and believe that these 
delicate morsels of choice literature will be widely and nratefidly wel- 
comed .** — Nonconformist “ Every one of the works included in this series 
is well worth possessing, and the whole will make an admirable foundatunx 
for the library of a studious youth of polished and refined UtstesP — 

’ Illustrated Times. “ V/e have here two more t;of«?ncs of the series ap- 
propriately called the * Bayard,* as they certainly are * sans rcproche* 
Of convenient size, with clear typography, and tasteful binding, we know 
no other little volumes which make such good gift books for persons of 
'mature age*' — Examiner, ** Jf the publishers go on as they nave begun, 
they will have furnished us with one of the mok valuable and attractive 
series of looks that have ever been issued from the press .** — Sunday Times. 
** There has, perhaps, never been produced anything more admirable, either 
as regards niwter or manner ..** — Oxford Times. 
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The Gentle Life Series. 

Printed in Elzevir, on Toned Paper, and handsomely bound, 
forming suitable Volumes for Presents. ^ . 

Frice 65, each; or in calf extra, price IO5. 6c?. 


I. - . 

THE GENTLE LIFE. Essays in Aid of the Formation of 

Character of Gentleniea and Gentlewomen. Ninth Edition, 

“ His notion of a gentleman is of the iiohlest and truest order. The 
volume is a capital specimen of ivhat may he done by honest reasony 
high feeling, and cultivated intellect A little compendium of cheerful 
philosophyS-^-Doiily News. “ Deserves to he printed in letters of gold, 
and circulated in every houseT — Chambers's Journal. “ The ivi'iters 
object is to teach people to he truthfidy sincere, generous: to he humble- 
minded, hut bold in thought and action?* -Spectator-, “ It is tvith the more 
satif action that ice meet xcith a new essayist who delights without the- 
'imatlest pedantry to quote the choicest wisdom of our forefatherSy cf?za 
who abides hy those old fashioned Christian ideas of duty which Steele and 
AddisoiXy wits and men of the xcorld, xoere not ashamed to set before the 
young Englishmen of — London Review. ' ^ 

, II. - , ^ 

ABOUT IN THE WORLD; .Essays by the Author of “ The 

Gentle Life.*'. 

It is not easy to open it at any page without finding some happy idea?' 

\ ilorning Post. Another characteristic merit of these essays is, that they 
make it their business y gently hut firmly, to apply the qualifications and the 
corrections, which all philantlix'opic theories, all general mdes or maxims, or 
prmciplcs, stand in need of before you can make^ them work ?* — Literary 
Churchman, < . . 

i - in. 

• LIKE UNTO CHEIST. ' A new^translation of the ^Ue Imita* 
tionc Christi," usually ascribed to Thomas d Kempis. ith a Vignette 
from an Original Drawing by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Second Edition. 

“ Think of the little work of Thomas d Kempis, translated into a hundred 
languages, and sold by millions of copies, and xchich, in inmost moments 
‘ of deep thought, men make the guide of their hearts, and the friend of 
their c?ose^5."— Archbishop of York, at the Xiterary Fund, 1865. , 

Evinces independent scholarship ^ a profound feeling for the original, 

. ami a minute attention to delicate shades of expression, which may xccll 
xnake it acceptable even to those xclio can enjoy the xcork xcithout a traiis- 
IntoT^s aid ?* — Nonconformist. “ Could not be presented in a more exquisite . 
' form, for a more sightly voUme xcas never seen ?* — Illnstrated Loudon 
News. “ The preliminary essay is well-writteni, good, and interesihig ?*-^ . 
Saturday Review. 



List of FuhUcaiions, 


IV. ' 

FAMILIAR WORDS. An Index Yerborum, or Quotation 

Handbook. Affording an immediate ItoftTtncc to Phrtisei> and Fentmocs 
that have become embedded in fhe Huglbh langu.ige. Second and en- 
larged Edition. 

•• SfiGuhl tc on every hhrai'y iallc^ hy the of ‘ Jit. geVs Thcsaui ns * ' 
—Daily Xews. Almost every famiimr yuotniiun U to be found in this 
work^ ichich forms a took ofrofercncc clsolutdy imltyicnsciUc to ihr htr~ 
vary inun^nJid cfintcnst and strvtco to the jntbhrijttK rally, d/r. Fnsittll 
luTS our bed tj^nks for his jminsta/unyf iatorwuSf and consciaitious 
u'ork .” — Citv Pre®:?, 

V. 

ESSAYS BY MONTAIGNE. Eilited, Compared, Rcvise(l,an(l 

Annotated by the Author of “ The Gentle Life." with Yignutte Portrait 
Second Edition. 

“ H'e should be glad 'f any u'ords of ours could help in bespeak a hirnc 
circulation for this handsome at ir active In' h and u/ui can refuse his 
homage to the yood-hninourcd industry of the tdtfor'* — Illu-strated Times, 
“ The reader really gets m a compact form all of the ehtirnnivjt chatty 
Montaigne that he needs to hnow." — Obser^ er. ** This tdUion is pure of 
yvestioiuiblc matter^ and its perusal i5 calrulaUd to enrich U'lthoiit cor- 
tupiing the mind of the rtWer." — Daily 


VI. 

THE COURTESS OF PEMBROKE'S ARCADIA. Written 

by Sir Philip Sidney. Indited, v-nth Notes. hy the A nthor of “ The Gentle 
Life." Dedicated, by permission, to the T.arl of Derby, iS. dJ. 

'* All the best things in the Arcadia arc retained intact m Mr. FrisxccWs 
edition^ and even brought into greater proniincMcre than in the nnyinalt by 
the ciirtaUmcnt of some of its inferior portions t and the omvisiim oj ino.^t of 
its eclogues and other metrical digressions " — Examiner. ** U teas in itself 
a thing so infcre^^in^r as a development of English iiicratiirc^ that tec are 
thanhfid to Mr, J'riswcll for rcprcdiicivgt in a very elegant volume^ the 
chief work of the gallant and chivnlrousy the gay yet learned kniphU who 
patronized ihc'musc of Spenser ^ dnd fell upon the bloody field of Axdphen^ 
leaving behind him a light of heroism and humane compassion which would 
shed an eternal glory on his n/inie, though all he ever wrote had penshtd 
with Ainisc^." — ^London Review. 

VI I. 

THE GENTLE LIFE. Second Series. Third Edition. 

“ There is the same mingled poiatr and simplicity which pigles ike 
author so emphatically a fir at *r ate cs.^ayist, giving a fascination in each 
■ essay which will make this volume at least as popular as elder brother.** 

— Star. ** These essays are amongst ike lest tn our language ." — Public 
Opinion. 

viir. 

YARIA; Readings from Rare Books. Reprinted, by permis- 

sion, from the Saturdaxj JRevieWt Spectator^ &c, 

“ The hooks discussed ,fn this volume arc no less valuable than they are 
rare, but life is not long enough to allow a reader to wade through such 
thick folios^ and therefore the cow^iVer is entitled to the gratitude of the 
public for having sifted their contents, and thereby render ca. t/ieir treasures 
available to the general reader," — Observer. 
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IX. 

A CONCOEDANCE OE VEEBAIi INDEX to the whole of 

Milton^s Poetical ^Yo^ks,' Comprising up^Ya^d3 of 20,000 Keferences. 

By Charles B, Cleveland, LL.B. "With Vignette Portrait of Milton.. 

This work affords au immediate reference to any passage in any 
edition of Milton's Poems, to which it may be justly termed an indis- ^ 
pensable Appendix. 

By the ad?nircrs of Milton the book will be highly appreciated.,‘bxtt its 
chief value tvillj if we mistake noty befuund in the fact that it is a compact 
word-book of the English language “ An invaluable Index ^ 

' %L'hich the pxiblishers have done a public service in reprinting and 
Queries, ^ \ , , 

THE SILENT HOUR: Essays, Original and Selected. By 

the Author of *‘The Gentle Life." Second Edition. 

“ Out of twenty Essays five are from the Editor* s pen^ and he has se- 
lected the restfrom the wHtings of BarroWy Baxter y Sherlocky MassilloHy ' 
Latimer y Sandy Sy Jeremy Taylor, Buskm, and Izaac Walton. The se- 
lections have been made with taste and judgment, and the J^itofs oivn 
conhlbutioris are not unworthy vi themselves of a place in such dis- 
tinguished company. The volume is avowedly meant for Sunday reading, 
and those who have not access to thewriginals of great authors nuw do 
worse on Sunday or any other afternoon, than fall back upon the ‘ SUmt 
Hour* and the golden words of Jeremy Taylor and Massillon, All who 
possess the ‘ Gentle Life* should own this volume.** — Standard. 

xr. - ' 

ESSAYS ON ENGLISH WRITERS, for ,the Self-improve-. 

ment of Students in English Literature. 

“ The author Juis a distinct piirposcMnd a proper and noble ambition to 
- icin the young to the pure and noble study of our glorious English literature, 

‘ Bhe hook is too good intrinsically not to command a wide and increasing 
circulation, aiid its style is so pleasant and lively that it xvillfind many 
readers among the educated classes, as well as among self -helpers. To all 
(both men and icomeii) who have neglected to read and study their native 
literature we would certainly suggest the volume before us as a fitting in- 
troduction,** — Examiner. , 

^ ’ XII. 

OTHER PEOPLE’S WINDOWS. By J.^ Hain Eriswell. ' 

Second Edition. 

“ The old project of a ivmdoio in the bosom to render the said of man 
visible, is what every honest fellow has a manifoWleason tO' wish 
for,** — Pope's Letters, Dec, 12, 1718. • 

“ The cliapters are so lively in themselves, so mingled ivith shrewd views 
of human 7iature, so full of illustrative anecdotes, that the reader cannot 
fail to be amused, vVHttcn with remarkable power and effect, ‘ Other 
Pcoplds Windows * is distinguished by original and keen ohservatimi of 
life, as well as by lively and versatile power of iiarration,** — Morning Post. 

“ We have not read a cleverer or more entertaining book for long time,** 
Observer. “ Some of the little stories are very graceful and tender, but 
Mr. FriswelVs style is always bright and pleasant, and ‘ Other People's 
Windows * is just the hook to lie upon the drawing-room table, and bejread 
by snatches at idle moments ,** — Guardian. 
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LITERATUKE, WORKS OF" REFERENCE, ETC, 

HE OrigiE and History of the English Langnago, and 
of the early literature it embodies, liy the Hon. George P. 
Marsh. U. S. Minister at Turin, Author of “ Lectures on the 
English. Language,’* S>o» cloth extra, Ids, 

Lectures on tho English Language; forming the Introductory 

■* Series to the foregoing Work, By the same Author. 8yo. Cloth, Ith. 
This is the only author’s edition, 

Man and Nature ; or, Physical Geography as ^lodified by Human 
Action. By George P. Marsh, Author of** Lectures on the English Lan- 
guage/* Ac. 8vo. cloth, 1-1^. 

“.l/r. Marshy xveit known as the author of two of the most scholarli/ 
works yet jpubltsfu'd on t\e English lanyimgr^ sets Jnmstlf in excelleni 
spiint^ mul with irnmnise learning^ to imticate the character^ and ^ upproix^ 
mately^ the extent of the changes produced hy human action in the physical 
condition of the globe we vituibiU The whole of Mr. Marsh* s book is an 
eloquent snowing cf the duty of care in the establishment of hxtmiony 
between vian*s life atui the forces of nature, so ns to bring to their highest 
points the fertility of the soi/. the vigour of the nmuiat ii/e, and the salubrity 
of the ch'fnatc, on which ive have to depend for f Ah physical well-being of 
nmaA'wnt/* — Exam in er. 

Her Majesty’s jMails: a History of the Post Office, and an 
Indnstrial Account of its Present Condition. By Wro. Lewms, of the 
General Post Ofiiee. £.'ud Edition, revised and enlarged, with a Photo- 
graphic Portrait of Sir Rowland Hill. Small post 3vo. ds. 

A History of Banks for Savings ; including a full account of the 
origin, and progress of Mr. Gladstone’s recent prudential measures. By 
William Lewins, Author of ** Her Majesty's Alails.** 8vo. cloth. 12y. 

The English Catalogue of Books : giving the date of publication 
' of every book published from ISJJo to 1863, in addition to the title, size, 
' price, and pubUshcr, in one alphabet. An entirely new work, combining 
the Copyrights of the “ London Catalogue” and tho ** British Catalogue.” 
One thick volume of 900 pages, Imlf morocco, 45 j. 

^ ^ The Annual Catalogue of Books published during 1863 ^Yith Index 
of Subjects. Svo. 5s, 

Index to the Subjects of Books published in the United Kingdom 
-during the last Twenty Years — 1337-1857. Containing os many as 74,000 
references, under subjects, so os to ensure immediate reference to the 
books on the subject required, each giving title, price, publisher, and 
date. Two valuable Appendices are also given — A, containing full lists 
of all Libraries, Collections, Series, and Miscellanies — and B, a List of 
-Literary Societies, Printing Societies, and their Issues. One vol. royal 
8vo. Morocco, \L 6s. 

' *#* Volume II. from 1857 in Preparation. 

Outlines of Moral Philosophy. By Du^ld Stewart, Professor 

^ of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, with Memoir, Ac. 
By James McCosh, LL.D. ^ Ne^Y Edition, 12mo. 3s. 
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' A Diciioniiry of riiotoyrapliy , on the Basis of Sutton’s Dictionary. 

Uev/ritten by UiUSi^oa, of College. IMltor of the “ Journa.1 

cf Phaogxapliy ; ” u:ui Xhomiu Jiutton, D.A., lidltor of “Photograph 
Note.**."' 't\Q. with aumerous IIlu.’»tnitioas. 0/. 

Dr. Worcester’s Ne\r and Greatly Enlarged Dictionary of the 

Knirh'ih Laas:ange. Adapted for Library or College Ueference, coaiprid- 
inK-iU,eD0 Wc-rd.H more than Jolnii>oa'» Dictionary. 4to.jcloth, pp. 
price Cd. well bound. 

“ The volumes before ns show a vast amount of diligence; but with 
Weh'^ler it is diliyeace ia combination with faIlcifulne^s, — with Wor- 
cester in combiaution Nsith good seiifee and judgment. Worcester's is the 
-sohffer and rafer booU,and maybe pronounced tlie best existing TIuglish 
Lexicon/' — Athtiio-wn, 

Tho Publishers’ Circular, and General Pecord of Briti:ih and 
Foreign Literature; giving a transcript of the tiile-pnge of every work 
published in Great Dritain, and every work of interest published abroad. 
With Ibts of all the publishing houses. 

Published regularly on the Dt mid loth of every Month, and forwarded 
post free to all parts of the world on payment of 85, per annum. 

A Handbook to the Charities of London. By Sampson Low, 

Juii. Comprising an Account of upwards of 800 Institutions chieJtiy in 
London and its Vicinity. A Guide to the Benevolent and to the Unfor- 
tunate. Cloth limp, D. Cti* 

Prince Albert’s Golden Precepts. Second Edition^ ''vith Photo- 
i^raph. A Memorial of the Prince Consort ; comprising Maxims and 
BxtracU from Addre-sses of His late Royal Highness. ^laiiy now for 
the first time collected and carefully arranged, ^yith an Index. Ko}*al 
1 6 mo. beautifully printed on toutd paper, cloth, gilt edges, L'j, dJ. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven: Thou^hLs in Prose and Verse, se- 
lected from the Writings of favourite Authors; ^rith Frontispiece after 
Sir Jcshua Reynolds. Fcap. Svo. cloth extra. Second Kdition. 35. (xL 


BIOGRAPHY/ TRAVEIi, AND ADVENTURE. 

Lifo of John James Audubon, tho Naturalist, in- 
cluding his Romantic Adventures in the bach woods of 
America, Corre.'.pondence with celebrated Europeans, 45cc. 
Edited, from materials supplied by his widow, by Robert Bu- 
chanan. Svo. With portraits, price 155. 

A TCaiUiblc iooA', xcith many intvrcstinr} and some thrilling pages in 
x7.** — Athenaeum. “ I'roia first to last, the biography teems leith interesting 
adventures, xcUh amxtsing ur perilous incidents, xvlth curious gossip, icith 
jneturesQue description.** — Daily News. “ But, as wc have said, Audubon 
could write as well as draw; and while his portfolio was a cause of wonder 
to txen such men as Cux'icr, B’iVson. and 6’ir Ihomas Eiwrence, his diary 
coniained a number of spirited skttdies of the places he had visited; which 
mnnotful to interest and even to delight the rrai/er."— Examiner. 




List of PuhUcations. i J- 

Leopold the First, Kini; of the Belgians; from unpuhlishcil 

' documents, by Tht:odo^t^ "Juslc. Trausluted by Kobert Dl jck, 

A readable liegraphy cf the u'iac and good Kaig Liopeldxs cetiatn to 
he read Kev.s, A mure important contribut W 7 i to 

historical literature fujs 2iLt /or a long ivhile Uc/i fur2iis/nu. bells 
IMessenper. “ Of great value to the future hisformn, and mil intircst 
noliticiaiis even Jiotv.’* — Spcct.itor, •* The subject is of intcrest^ and the 
story is narrated without excess of enthusiasm or deprccuition.^ Jne trans^ 
hit ion by Mr, Blach is executed with correctness, ytf not witnout a gmee- 
ful ease. This end U not often attained tn trunslatiom so nearly verbal as 
this; the book itself deserves to become popular in hnylandr-^Mhevai'am. 

Freclrika Bremer’s Life, Letters, and Boslhumous Works. 
Edited by her sister, Charlotte Bremer: translated from the Swedisa 
by Fred. Post 3vo. cloth. U»J. Cfi. 

The “Rise and Fall of the Emperor J^Iaximilian : an Authentic 

' ^History of the Mexican Empire, 1 m 5U7. Toffether with the Iinpenal 
Correspondence. With Portrait, Svo, price 105. txi. 

jradame Recamicr, iMemoirs and Correspondence of* Trans* 
lated from the French and edited by J. 31. Luyster. With Portrait. 
Crown Svo. 75. Cc^. 

Plutarch’s Lives. An entirely- new Library Edition, prefully 

revised and corrected, with some. Original Translations by the ^d»tor. 
Edited by A. H. Clouch* E»q. sometime Fellow of Uriel Collece, Oxford, 
and late Professor 'of English Language and Literature at Laiversity 
College. 5 vols. Svo. cloth, 2L lOs, 

' Social Life of the Chinese : a Daguerreotype of Daily Life in 
China. Condensed Jrom the Work of the Ilev'. J . Doolittle, by the Rev , 
Paxton Hood. W''ith above 100 Illustrations. Post Svo. price 85 , WL 

The Open Polar Sea: a Narrative of a Voy-age of Discovery 
. towards the North Pole. By Dr. Isaac I. Hayes. An entirely new and 
cheaper edition. With Illustrations. Small post Svo. 65. 

The Physical Geography of the Sea and its ^leteorology ; or, the 
Economy of the Sea and its Adaptations, its Salts, its Waters, its Climates, 
its Inhabitants, and whatever there may be of general interest m its Com- 
mercial Uses or Industrial Pursuits. By Commander 31, F. 3Iaury, LL.D 
New Edition. With Charts. Post Svo. cloth extra. 

Captain Hall’s Life with the Esquimaux, New and cheaper 
'Edition, with Coloured Engravings and upwards of 100 Woodcuts. With 
a 3Iap. Price 7s. 6d. cloth extra, Forming the cheapest and most popu- 
lar Edition of a work on Arctic Life and Exploration ever published. 


Christian Heroes in the Army and Navy. By Charles Rogers, 

LL.D, Author of Lyra Britannica.'» Crowm Svo. 3.5. tW. 

The Black Country and its Green Border Land ; or, Expedi- 

tions an d^ Explorations round Birmingham, Wolverhampton, &c. By 
ElihibBurrltt, Second and cheaper edition, post Svo. by. 

A Walk from London' to' John O’Groats, and from London to 

the Land’s End and. Back. "With Notes by the Way. By Ehha Bnmtt. 
Two vols. price 65. each, wnth Illustrations. 
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The Voyage Alone ; a Sail in the Yawl, Eob Eoy.^^ By John 

M'Gregor. With Uluatnitious. Price Cj, 

AhOf urJprmf hj the uimc Author^ with Maps and rkXmcrous Illus^ 
t ratio ns t price oy. each. 

A Thousaail iMilus in tho Rob Hoy Canoe, on Rivera and Lakes of 
Rnrope, Fifth edition. 

The Rob Roy on the Baltic, A Cnuoe Voyage in Nonvay, Sweden, iSce, 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPEE. , 

ILD Life under tho Equator. By Paul Du Chaillii, 

Author of “ Dibcaverics in Equatorial Africa." With *10 
Original Illustrations, price t>y, . 

“ J/. du Ch(nllu*s name will ben saj/icient guarantee for the interest of 
Wild Life under the IC^juators which he has narrated J or young people in 
a ven/ Ttadable volumeJ* — Times, “ M. Du Chaillu proves a good writer 
for the young f and he luis skilfully utilued his experience for their benefit J* 
— EconoinUt. “ 'The author possesses an immense advantage over other 
writers of Adventures for boy St and this is secure for a j^opular run: it 
IS at once light ^ racy, and attractive ^ — Illustrated Times. 

^di.s’o by the same Author, uniform. 

Stories of the Gorilla Country, 36 Illustrations. 'Price 6s, 

** It would be hard to find a more intercstvuj hook for 'boys than thtsT — 
Times, ** Young people will ihtain frorn it a very CGHsidtrable amount 
tf information touching the manners and customs, ways and means of 
Africans, and cf course great amusement in tho accounts of the Gorilla. 
2*he book is rtaliy a meriturious work, and is elegantly got Athenaeum. 

Cast Away in the Cold. An Old Man’s Story of a Young IMan^s 
Adventures.' By the Author of “ The Open Polar Sea," With Illus- 
trations, Small 8vo. cloth extra, price 6s. 

“ The result is delightful. A story of ndpenture of the most telling 
local colour and detail, the most exciting danger, and ending with the 
natural and ejfcctive escape. There is an air of veracity and reality 
about the talc ichidi Capt. Hayes could scarcely help giving to an ,^lrct 2 C 
adventure of any kind. There is great vivacity and piciuresqueness in 
the style, the illustrations are admirable, and there is a novclly in the 
^ denouement* ivhich greatly enhances the pleasure with which we lay thc^ 
book down. 2'his story of the two Arctic Criisocs will long runain one of 
the most powerful of children* s stories, as it assuredly deserves to he one 
of the most popular.** — Spectator, 

The Silver Skates ; a Story of Holland Life. By Mrs. M. A. 

Dodge. Edited by W. H. G. Kingston, Illustrated, cloth extra, 35. 6d. 

The Voyage of the Constance; a tale of the Polar Seas, By 

Mary Gillies. With 3 Illustrations by Charles Keene. Fcap, 35i Cd. 
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Life amongst the North and S^mth American Indians, B3' 
George CutHa, And La^t Rambles amongst the Indiana beyond tlie 
^ Rocky IMoantains aud the Andes. With numerous lUuatrationa by the 
Author, 2 vols. small yort S'vo, 5r, each, cloth extra. 

An adiniralic of ii.\rful itifcr.miiir.n, u rajt up in £toric& 

pcculiarli/ adapted to rouse the ihia.jimttion ami sttmulutc the cur^esUy of 
hoy^ and tjirls. To compare a book U'ltk ‘ licbinson Crusce* and tn say 
that it sustains sucJi comparison^ is to give it high praise indeed "~ 
Athenaum. 

Our Salt and Fresh Water Tutors 5 a Story of that Good Old 
Time—Onr School Day^ at the Cape. Edited by W. 11, G. Kingston 
With Illustrations, price 35. 6d, 

“ One of the best books of the kind that the season has given us. Thi^ 
little book IS to be commendLil warmly ,’* — I Hast rated Times. 

The Boy’s Own Book of Boats. A Description of every Craft 

that sails nyon the waters ; and how to Make, Rig, and Sail ilodel 
Boats, by 'Vi , H. G. Kingston, with numerous Illustrations by E. Weedon. 
Second edition, enlarged. Fcap. Svo. 3s. tU. 

“ This wclt-ierittcii, wdl-wruught boo.KT — Athena?um. 

Also by the same Author^ 

Ernest Bracebridge ; or, Boy's Own Book of Sports, as. Gif. 

The Fire Ship<. A Story of the Days of Lord Cochrane os. 

The Cruise of the Frolic. 5s. 

Jack Buntline : the Life of a Sailor Boy. 2s. 

The Autobiography of a Small Boy. By the Author of “ School 

Days at Saxouhurst.'" Fcap. 610. cloth, os. IXcarly reivly. 

Also now ready, 

Alwyn Morton, his School aud his Schoolfellows, 6s. 

Stanton Grange ; or, Life at a Tutor’s. By the Rev, C. J. Atkinson. 65. 

Phenomena and Laws of Heat : a Volume of IMarvels of Science, 
By Acliille Cazrn, Translated and Edited by Elihu Rich. With 
numerous IlTustrationa. Fcap. Svo. price 55, 

AlsOt uniform t same price. 

Man'els of Optics. By F. Marion. Edited and Translated by C. W. 
Quia. With 70 Illustrations. Ss. 

Marvels of Thunder and Lightning. By De Fonvielle. Edited by Dr. 
Phipson. Full orillastrations. 5s. 

Stories of the Great Prairie. From the Novels of J. F. Cooper. 

" Illustrated. Brice 5s, 

AlsOt uniforntt same price. 

Stories of the Woods, from the Adventures of Leather-Stocking. 

Stories cf the Sea, from Cooper’s Naval Novels. 

The Voyage of the Constance. By ilary Gillies. 35, Gd. 

The S\Yiss Family Robinson, and Sequel. In 1 vol, 35. 6d. 

Thff Story Without an End. Translated by Sarah Austin, 25, 6d. 
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SamjJ^ion Low and Oo.’s 


Under the Waves ; or the Hermit Crab in Society.- By Annie 
K. liidley. Impl. iOmo, cloth extra, with coloured illubtratiou. Cloth, 
U. ; giU cdgc;j, is, Cd, 

ALo Leant i/uU^ J Illustrated :d- 

Littie Bird Red and Little Bird Blue. Coloured, os, 
snow- Flaked, and ^Yhut they told the Childreu, Coloured, os. 

Child'b Book oi the Sagacity of Auiinuls. 5s. ; or coloured, 7^. 

Child’s Picture Fable Book. os. ; or coloured, 7s. Gd, 

Child’s Treasury of Story Books. 5s. ; or coloured, 7s. 6t/. 

The Xuraery Playmate. 200 Pictures, os. ; or coloured, 9s. 

Atlventures on the Great Hunting-Grounds of the World. From 

the Frence of Victor Meunier. With additional matter, including the 
Duke of Kdinburgh's Blephant Hunt, <^c. ' With 22 Engravings, 
price os. 

“ 7' he hook for all bous in whom the love of travel and adventure is 
strv/Kj, Thu/ will find here plenty t-o amuse them and much to instruct 
them besides^ — Times. 


AhOf lately published, / 

One Thousand Elites in the Rob Uoy Canoe. By John Maegregor, M.A. 5s. 
The Kob Roy on the Baltic. By the same Author, os. 

Sailing .Vlone; or, 1,500 Allies Voyage in the Vawl Rob Roy. By the 
same Author, os. 

Golden Hair; aTaleof the Pilgrim Fathers, BySirLoscelles Wraxall. os. 
Black Panther : a Boy’s' Adventures amongst the Red Skins. By the 
same Author, os. 

Anecdotes of the Queen and Eoyal Family of England. CollecttKl. 
arranged, and edited, for the more especial use of Colonial Readers, by 
J. George Hodgiiis, LL.B , F.U.G.S., Deputy-Superiu ten dent of Educa- 
tion for the Province of Ontario. With Illustrations, Price 5s. 

Geography for my Children. By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Author of ** Uncle Tom’s Cabin/’ &c. Arranged and Edited by an Eng- 
lish Lady, under the Direction of the Authoress. With upwards of Fifty 
Illustrations. Cloth extra, -Is. 

ChikBs Play. Illustrated with Sixteen Coloured Drawings by 
E. V. B., printed in fac-simile by W. Dickes’ process, and ornamented 
with Initial Letters. New edition, with India paper tints, royal Svo." 
cloth extra, bevelled cloth, 7s, Cfi. The Original Edition of this work 
was published at One Guinea. 

Little Gerty 5 01% the First Prayer, selected and abridged from 
“ The Lamplighter.” By a Lady. Price Gd* Particularly adapted 
for a Suuday School Gift Book, 

Great Fun and More Fun for our Little Friends. By Harriet 

Myrtle. With Edward Welinert’s Pictures, 2 vols. each os. 
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BEIiliES IiETTRES, FICTION, fire. 

LOG OF MY LEISURE HOURS: a Story a£ 

Kujlor. a Yola. post 3^o. 215. 

“ // i;tt7;;/c do 7 ict i’Cad * The Loij' it ii'ill haVii foilni as 
regards them: but it is a success in tvay sense of the no) a as 
rcj^arils its author4 It deserves to iucccci/.*’— MoruiD^ .. C'‘i 

David Gray ; and other Essays, cliietly on Poetry, By Robert 

Bucbiiuun. In one vol. fcap. 3vo. priee Gv, 

The Book of the Sonnet; bein*^ Selections, with an Essay on 
Sonnets anil Sonneteers, by the late Leii^Ii Hunt. Edited, from the 
original MS. %vith Additions, by S. Adams Lee. 2 \oU, price ISi. 

Ecudino a book of this sort should viaKe its fed jiruud cf cur lamjmvje 
and of our'^Utcraiureyand proud also of that cxutivatui common nature 
iL'kich can raise so niany nolle thomjhts and imiytsout cfiftis^ sulUn 
tvorld Vito a thousand uidnruuj forms of beauty, Ine * Boon of the bun- 
neV should he a classic, and the professur as iccll as tin student of htyjlisa 
will find it a ivork of d^cp interest and coin pltie ness. —London itc% lew. 

Lvra Sacra Americana; Geras of American Poetry, selected 

with Notes and Biographical Sketches by C. D. Cleveland, b.O,, Author 
of the Milton Concordance/* ISmo., cloth, gilt edges, i nee is. ha. 

Poems of the Inner Life, Selected chietlv from modern Authors, 

by permission. Small post 8vo. Os. 5 gilt edges, Os. tld. 

Enslish and Scotch Ballads, &c. An extensive Collection, 
with Notices orthc kindred ballads of other Nations. Edited b> r . J. 
Child. 8 vols. fcap. cloth, 3s. Od. each 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, -LL.D. Popular Edition, Is. Illnstrated Edition, choicely 
printed, cloth extra, Gs. 

The Professor at the Breakfast Table. By Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Author of ‘‘The Autocrat of the breakfast-Tuble.’* Cheap Edition, 
fcap. 3s. Gd, 

Bee-keeping. By ^'The Times” Bee*master. Small post 8vo. 

numerous illustrations, cloth, 5s, 

“ Our friend the Bee-mastm^ has the knack of exposition, and knows how 
to tell a story well ; over and above wkiefty he tells a story so thatihoiwands 
can take a practical^ and noS merely a speadative interest in it, — iimeis. 

Queer Little People. By the aVuthor of Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 

Fcap. Is. Also by the same Author. 

The Little Foxes that Spoil the Grapes, Is. 

House and Home Papers, Is. _ 

The Pearl of Orr’s Island, Illustrated by Gilbert, os. 

The Minister’s Wooing. Illustrated by Phi2, os. 



IG Sumjjson Low and Go’s List of Publications. 


The Story of Four Little Women : ileg, Joe, Beth, and Amy. 

B/ Loui.-^a Alcott. With Illastratious, l6mo, doth '3s, (xl, 

** A or if /it, cJiccrJut, hmlt/p/ storj/ — loit/i. a tiiifc of thought ful gravity 
about d jvhic/i ramnds one of John Bnnytm, JJrg going to ranng Jair 
is a chfipttr wriiUn ivith great cleverness and a pleasant humour ,'' — 
Gaardiim. 

Ahs, Entertnlning Stories for Tbung JUidles^ 3j. Od, cacht clothe gilt edges, 

Helen Feltoa'a Queatioii: a Book for Girls. By Agnes Wylde. 

Fiuth Uartaoy’j» Girlhood. By ^Irs. H. T. Whitney. Seventh thousand. 
The Gay-Aortljys. By the same Author, Third Bdition.* 

A Summer iu Leslie Goldlhwaite's Life, By the same Author. 

The Mjisnue at Ludlow. By the Author of " ^lary Powell.*' 

Biduy Frobisher; a Salt Water Story. By the same Author. 
Sclvittrgio; a Story of Italy, By the same Author. NewKdition. 

The Journal of a Waiting Gentlewoman. By a new Author, New Bditlon. 
The Shady Side aud the Sunny Side. Two Tales of New Kngland. 

^larian ; or, the Light of Some One’s Home. By Majid Jeanne 

Franc. Small post Svo., 5^, 

Also, hg the same Author, 

Erailj’*s Choice : an Australian Tale, os, 

Vermont Vale : or. Home Pictures in Australia. 55. 

Tauchiiiu’s English. Editions of German Authors. Each volume 
cloth Uexible, ‘ds, ; or sewed, l5. GJ. The following are now ready : — 

1. On the Heights, By B. Auerbach. 3 vols. 
a. In the Veaf *13. By Frit:; B enter. 1 vol. 

3. Faubt. By Goethe. 1 vol. 

•I, Ondine, and other Tales. By Fouque. 1 voL 
5 L'Arrabiata. By Paul Heyse. I vol. 

d. The Princess, and other Tales. * By ireinrieh Zschokke, Ivol. 

7, Lessing's Nathan the Wise. 

S. Hacklander'b Behind the Counter, translated by Alar^’ Howitt. 

Low^s Copyright Cheap Editious of American Authors. A 

thoroughly good and cheap series of editions, which, whilst combining 
every advantage that cun be secured by the best workmaubhip at the 
losvest possible rate, vrill possess an additional claim on the reading< 
jmhlic by providing for the remuneration of the American author and 
the legal protection of the English publisher. Ready; — 

1. Haunted Hearts. By the Author of “ The Lamplighter.** 

2. The Guardian Angel. By** The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.** 

3. The 31 i Ulster’s Wooing. By the Author of ** Uncle Tom's Cabin.*' 

To be followed by a New Volume on the first of every alternate month. 
Each complete in itself, printed from new type, withTnitial Letters aud Orna- 
ments, aud published at the low price of Is. 6d, stifi’ cover, or 2s, cloth. 


LONDON : SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND MAESTON, 

CROWN BUILDINGS, 183,. FLEET STREET. 

English, American, and Colonial Booksellers and Publishers* 


Chiswick Press :-~'V^Tiittiugham and Wilkins, Tooks Court, Chancery Lane, 





